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I  hardly  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  talk  on 
a  vocational  guidance  program,  for  as  yet  the 
program  of  our  school  has  been  in  effect  so 
short  a  time  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
point  to  any  great  accomplishments.  The 
problem,  however,  is  so  important,  not  only 
to  the  children  whose  education  has  been 
entrusted  to  our  care,  but  also  to  those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  their  education,  to  those 
of  you  to  whom  the  responsibility  will  shift 
upon  their  graduation,  and  to  the  communi¬ 
ties  from  which  they  come,  that  the  question 
cannot  be  ignored.  Therefore  I  am  going  to 
talk  a  few  minutes  about  what  I  feel  should 
be  included  in  a  program  of  vocational  prep¬ 
aration,  what  we  as  a  school  are  doing  at  the 
present  time,  and  what  should  be  added  to 
our  program  in  the  future. 

In  order  that  we  may  meet  upon  a  common 
ground  of  understanding,  let  us  first  set  up 
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certain  major  principles  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  organizing  a  program  of  vocational 
preparation  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

In  the  first  place,  how  much  do  we  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  work  we  are  doing  for 
the  blind?  How  sincerely  do  we  feel  that 
blind  youth  are  educable  and  with  proper 
training  can  take  a  responsible  position  in  the 
life  of  their  communities  ?  No  man  or  woman 
should  be  engaged  in  any  phase  of  work  for 
the  blind  unless  he  has  a  deep  conviction  that 
his  work  is  worth  while.  A  belief  in  the  blind 
and  their  capabilities  by  those  who  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  a  vocational 
program  is  one  of  the  first  essentials. 

In  the  second  place,  vocational  preparation 
can  be  most  effective  when  it  is  applied  in  a 
school  where  the  individual  child  is  made  the 
center  of  all  activities.  We  are  hearing  more 
and  more  of  the  importance  of  the  child- 
centered  school  in  public  school  work,  and  the 
same  principle  applies  to  a  school  for  the  blind. 
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Boys  and  girls  are  not  cut  to  a  few  patterns. 
Each  child  is  a  unit  problem.  He  has  special 
aptitudes  and  special  difficulties.  He  varies 
from  others  in  degree  of  manual  and  mental 
ability.  He  has  individual  personality,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  social  problems.  He  comes  from 
a  special  type  of  community  and  has  his  own 
particular  family  background.  He  may  have 
been  without  vision  all  his  life,  or  he  may  have 
been  recently  blinded.  He  may  have  light 
perception  only,  or  he  may  have  as  much  as 
20/200  visual  acuity.  In  the  light  of  these  vari¬ 
ations  we  are  not  justified  in  trying  to  devise 
an  educational  program  which  establishes  the 
premise  that  there  are  certain  occupations  for 
blind  people  and  no  others.  The  panacea  of  a 
special  field  of  endeavor  in  which  all,  or  the 
majority  of,  blind  people  should  engage  is 
fallacious  and  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  a 
child-centered  school.  Therefore,  let  us  set 
up  as  our  second  principle  in  planning  for 
vocational  preparation  the  statement  that  each 
child  should  be  considered  as  a  separate  entity 
whose  problems  call  for  individual  rather 
than  collective  treatment. 

I  believe  our  third  principle  should  be  the 
fact  that  there  is  really  no  beginning  or  end¬ 
ing  to  an  adequate  program  of  vocational 
preparation.  It  should  be  started  before  the 
student  enrolls  in  school  and  should  continue 
after  he  has  graduated.  Therefore,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  united  effort  of  all  organizations 
and  agencies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  each 
individual  student  as  well  as  the  co-operation 
of  the  community  from  which  he  comes. 

Keeping  these  principles  in  mind,  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  question  of  what 
should  be  included  in  a  vocational  program. 

In  the  first  place,  a  vocational  program 
should  include  adequate  pre-vocational  train¬ 
ing,  designed  to  find  out  the  special  aptitudes 
of  each  individual  child.  It  should  include 
exploratory  courses  which  will  give  the  ad¬ 
ministration  an  idea  as  to  the  possible  future 
of  the  child.  These  courses  should  help  to  de¬ 
termine  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  child, 


his  social  acceptability,  and  his  mental  capac¬ 
ity — the  sub-structure  upon  which  a  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  program  can  be  built. 

Obviously  the  program  must  include 
courses  in  the  school  which  are  designed  to  fit 
the  student  for  some  special  occupation. 
There  is  definitely  a  place  for  some  vocational 
training  in  the  school.  The  question  as  to 
how  much  should  be  given  is  one  for  which 
no  final  answer  has  been  found.  In  a  child- 
centered  school,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
students  will  not  be  cut  to  one  or  two  pat¬ 
terns,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give 
them  the  special  training  needed  to  bring  out 
their  outstanding  abilities.  This  raises  im¬ 
mediately  the  questions  of  the  value  of  many 
vocational  courses  given  in  the  average  school 
for  the  blind  and  the  adequacy  of  present 
programs.  More  will  be  said  about  this  later. 

A  true  vocational  program  will  not  only 
consider  the  future  occupation  of  the  child 
but  also  his  general  educational  fitness.  What 
opportunities  are  given  for  his  cultural  de¬ 
velopment?  Can  the  curriculum  be  enriched 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  school  to  grad¬ 
uate  each  student  with  a  well-rounded  train¬ 
ing?  Has  he  been  given  the  experiences 
which  will  fit  him  to  take  his  place  in  a  see¬ 
ing  world  after  leaving  school?  What  does 
he  know  of  current  events?  Can  he  converse 
intelligently  on  a  variety  of  subjects?  Does 
he  know  how  to  make  use  of  his  leisure 
time  ? 

Of  special  importance  in  a  vocational  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  items  of  health  and  social  adapt¬ 
ability,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  position  in  society  are  closely  allied  in 
their  effect  upon  each  individual  child.  When 
the  state  accepts  the  responsibility  for  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  a  blind  child,  it  is  my  belief  that  it 
is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  conserving 
the  health  of  the  child  and  helping  him  to 
build  up  a  physical  perfection  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of 
adult  life.  This  includes  the  development  of 
a  normal  body,  the  conservation  of  remaining 
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vision,  proper  care  and  attention  to  teeth,  the 
creation  of  a  desire  for  healthy  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  elimination  of  so-called  “blind- 
isms.”  In  other  words,  we  must  be  concerned, 
not  only  with  his  present  health,  but  also 
with  the  development  of  habits  which  will 
lead  to  the  continuance  of  his  health  in  the 
future. 

Many  of  the  factors  listed  under  health  are 
also  important  in  developing  social  accepta¬ 
bility  and  adaptability.  In  addition  the  school 
must  inculcate  into  each  pupil  the  ability  to 
fit  himself  into  the  world  of  seeing  people. 
He  must  know  how  to  dress  neatly,  to  eat 
properly,  and  to  approach  seeing  people  in 
such  a  way  that  the  artificial  barrier  between 
the  two  groups  will  be  broken  down.  He 
should  be  able  to  converse  fluently  on  a  variety 
of  topics.  He  should  have  learned  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  in  his  own  movements,  and  should 
know  when  to  accept  help,  and  when  to  reject 
it  without  giving  offense.  He  should  have 
been  taught  to  think  for  himself,  to  know  his 
own  abilities  and  shortcomings,  and  to  make 
a  constant  effort  to  capitalize  on  his  abilities 
and  eliminate  his  shortcomings.  In  general, 
his  school  career  should  prepare  him  to  take  a 
normal  place  in  adult  life,  and  a  vocational 
guidance  program  cannot  ignore  this  very 
necessary  field  of  education. 

Lastly,  the  vocational  program  must  include 
a  long  term  plan  of  vocational  guidance  which 
utilizes  all  available  factors  in  assisting  the 
child  to  choose  properly  the  future  field  of  his 
endeavors.  This  is  without  question  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  school 
and  the  point  at  which  the  average  school 
for  the  blind  is  lacking.  A  good  vocational 
guidance  program  is  the  correlating  force 
which  gathers  together  all  known  facts  about 
each  child  and  molds  them  into  a  unified 
whole,  which,  if  properly  administered,  will 
do  much  to  justify  the  state  in  its  investment 
in  each  child. 

In  view  of  the  principles  which  we  have  set 
up  and  the  items  which  have  been  listed  as 


necessary  to  a  vocational  program,  it  is  well 
at  this  time  to  stop  and  consider  what  our 
school  is  now  doing,  wherein  we  are  lacking, 
and  what  additions  should  be  made  to  our 
program  in  the  future.  Let  us  take  up  in 
order  the  six  points  listed  as  essential  to  a 
vocational  guidance  program  and  analyze 
briefly  the  work  which  we  are  now  doing. 

Pre-vocational  work  must  be  of  an  explora¬ 
tory  nature.  In  the  classrooms  from  the 
kindergarten  up,  opportunities  are  given  for 
the  development  of  the  child’s  abilities,  both 
manual  and  mental.  Handwork  in  the  grades, 
typewriting,  music,  physical  activities,  girls’ 
industrial  work,  including  sewing,  cooking, 
weaving,  and  basketry,  boys’  industrial  work, 
including  woodworking,  chair-caning,  broom¬ 
making,  and  similar  activities,  all  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  manual  dexterity 
of  the  child.  In  the  classroom  a  knowledge  of 
the  mental  capabilities  of  each  child  is  given 
through  the  regular  class  work,  while  the 
emphasis  is,  and  should  be,  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child’s  ability  to  think  inde¬ 
pendently. 

The  occupations  for  which  we  give  specific 
training  in  our  school  are  at  the  present  time 
just  about  the  same  as  in  every  other  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  The  list 
includes:  dictaphone  operating,  poultry  rais¬ 
ing,  household  arts,  chair-caning,  broorm 
making,  woodworking  and  piano-tuning.  A 
complete  course  is  given  in  music,  but,  since 
so  few  blind  people  are  able  to  make  a  living 
in  this  field,  I  question  if  it  should  receive 
recognition  as  a  vocational  subject  except  as 
it  applies  to  a  very  few  individuals. 

In  regard  to  the  health  of  the  students,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  schools  for  the  blind  we 
have  an  ophthalmologist,  a  physician,  and  a 
physical  education  instructor.  The  ophthal¬ 
mologist  makes  periodic  visits  to  the  school. 
The  medical  officer  is  always  on  call  and  gives 
each  student  a  thorough  physical  examination 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  determine  any 
remedial  work  which  should  be  done  in  order 
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to  improve  the  student’s  health.  These  find¬ 
ings  are  reported  to  the  parents.  Our  physical 
education  work  follows  the  outline  as  set  up 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In 
addition,  however,  we  have  recently  estab¬ 
lished  a  corrective  class  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  special  attention  to  existing  atypical 
conditions  which  can  be  remedied  through 
proper  exercises.  To  date  the  work  of  this 
class  has  been  found  to  be  effective  with  such 
conditions  as  pronated  feet,  spinal  curvature, 
posture,  and  blindisms.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  a  school  nurse  who  is  on 
call  at  all  times.  She  is  the  health  liaison  officer 
between  the  ophthalmologist,  the  doctor, 
the  physical  education  instructor,  the  matrons, 
the  teachers,  and  the  administrative  office. 
I  feel  that  the  inclusion  of  a  nurse  on  our  staff 
is  a  move  of  extreme  importance.  The  latest 
addition  to  this  phase  of  the  work  this  year 
has  been  the  organization  of  swimming  clubs 
and  athletic  clubs,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  to  contribute  to  the  health  of  students 
through  directed  physical  activity  in  a  form 
which  is  enjoyable  to  them. 

In  the  matter  of  social  acceptability  and 
adaptability  the  usual  training  is  given 
through  the  classroom  and  the  dormitory.  In 
addition  we  have  entirely  reorganized  the 
recreational  and  extra-curricular  activities  of 
the  school.  The  following  clubs  have  been 
organized:  etiquette  clubs,  choir  club,  read¬ 
ing  clubs,  English  club,  current  events  club, 
swimming  club,  boys’  athletic  club,  boys’  in¬ 
dustrial  club,  and  science  club.  These  are  in 
addition  to  our  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  activities, 
the  work  of  which  has  been  expanded.  We 
are  now  in  the  throes  of  the  organization  of 
a  thrift  club  in  the  belief  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  teach  our  students  the  value  of  money  and 
to  train  them  to  save.  This  will  largely  be 
done  through  the  organization,  within  the 
thrift  club,  of  a  student  activity  fund  which 
will  handle  all  funds  raised  by  the  students 
for  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  hoped 
eventually  to  expand  this  work  in  such  a  way 


that  students  will  bank  a  certain  amount  of 
the  money  which  they  may  earn  while  in 
school  so  that  upon  leaving  they  will  have  a 
bank  balance  to  take  with  them. 

Special  stress  is  being  given  this  year  to  the 
matter  of  personal  hygiene  and  cleanliness.  A 
series  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  touching 
on  all  phases  of  these  subjects,  including  such 
items  as  bodily  cleanliness,  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  public  health,  the  proper  use  of  cos¬ 
metics,  the  use  of  narcotics  and  alcohol,  and 
the  care  of  clothing. 

In  the  development  of  social  adaptability 
and  acceptability,  opportunities  should  be  af¬ 
forded  to  our  students  actually  to  practice  the 
art  with  other  groups,  particularly  with  seeing 
people.  For  this  purpose  we  encourage  them 
to  participate  in  out-of-school  activities.  These 
may  take  the  form  of  church,  Y.  M.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  activities,  or  summer  camps. 
During  the  past  year  we  sent  five  girls  and 
five  boys  to  a  summer  camp  in  Vermont  for 
a  period  of  one  month  each,  and  one  boy  to  a 
seeing  Scout  camp  for  a  period  of  one  month. 
In  addition  our  Girl  Scout  troop  has  its  own 
camping  trip  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  the 
Boy  Scout  troop  in  the  spring. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  people  of  Batavia 
to  open  their  homes  to  our  blind  students. 
During  the  past  year  this  has  been  done  in  a 
few  cases,  and  the  reaction  of  both  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  Batavia  families  has  been  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Although  group  participation  of 
our  student  body  in  community  activities  is 
valuable,  it  does  not  compare  with  the  train¬ 
ing  which  the  student  absorbs  in  his  contact, 
as  an  individual,  with  seeing  people. 

In  order  to  make  the  school  more  effective 
in  its  contribution  to  the  educational  fitness 
of  each  child,  we  have  undergone  a  rather 
drastic  reorganization  of  our  class  schedule 
this  fall.  The  school  day  now  consists  of  six 
one-hour  periods  with  an  additional  forty- 
five-minute  period  set  aside  for  choir  and  re¬ 
cess.  Each  class  is  conducted  on  a  supervised 
study  basis.  In  addition  we  have  established  a 
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study  hall  where  students  report  for  work  in 
any  period  when  they  do  not  have  a  class.  We 
have  materially  shortened  the  evening  study 
hour  and  have  substituted  club  activities  in  its 
place.  We  now  require  a  high-school  student 
who  desires  to  graduate  in  more  than  one  de¬ 
partment  to  take  five  years  of  high  school. 
We  feel  we  are  justified  in  this  for  three 
reasons:  first,  it  helps  to  eliminate  the  heavy 
over-loading  of  schedules  which  has  been 
prevalent  in  the  past;  second,  it  enables  the 
student  to  get  more  work  in  each  department 
rather  than  to  slip  through  with  the  bare 
minimum  required  for  graduation;  and  third, 
with  the  age  at  which  people  are  able  to  be¬ 
come  gainfully  employed,  gradually  rising,  it 
does  not  materially  subtract  from  the  period 
of  productivity  of  the  students.  As  a  final 
point  in  our  reorganization  program  we  are 
now  requiring  that  all  girls  take  at  least  one 
year  each  of  cooking  and  sewing  during  their 
high-school  course. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  at  least  made 
a  start  toward  the  development  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  vocational  guidance  program.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Vocational  Guidance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  a  vocational  guidance  com¬ 
mittee  for  our  own  school  was  formed.  This 
committee  consists  of  five  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  school,  including  the  Superintendent, 
the  head  matron,  and  three  teachers,  and 
three  graduates  of  the  school  who  have  been 
“on  their  own”  for  at  least  ten  years  and  who 
have  been  successful  in  their  chosen  fields. 

The  function  of  the  committee  is  to  accu¬ 
mulate  unified  information  about  the  students 
and  their  capabilities  and,  in  view  of  this  in¬ 
formation,  to  try  to  assist  him  in  his  work  in 
the  school  and  in  his  preparation  for  a  future 
occupation.  Since  the  committee  did  not  start 
to  function  until  midyear,  only  one  meeting 
was  held,  but  out  of  that  meeting  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  determine  that  the  project  should  be  of 
real  service  to  the  students  of  the  school.  In¬ 
formation  was  gathered  concerning  the 


juniors  and  the  seniors,  and  tentative  recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  for  the  latter  group. 

In  a  few  words  I  wish  to  summarize 
briefly  a  few  additional  things  which  I  feel 
the  school  should  incorporate  into  its  pro¬ 
gram.  As  to  vocational  training  within  the 
school,  a  great  deal  of  work  still  needs  to  be 
done.  We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
opportunities  of  expansion  of  this  part  of  the 
school’s  activities.  A  thorough  study  of  possi¬ 
ble  additions  to  our  present  vocational  train¬ 
ing  program  must  be  made.  A  start  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  under  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  in  Albany,  through 
the  organization  of  a  committee  to  make  a 
three-year  study  of  vocational  opportunities 
for  blind  and  deaf  people  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

Our  work  in  agriculture  could  well  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include,  not  only  poultry  raising 
but  also  training  in  horticulture,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cash  crops,  and  perhaps,  eventually, 
some  work  in  animal  husbandry.  The  work 
of  our  dictaphone  department  should  be  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  teaching  of  braille  shorthand 
should  be  introduced.  A  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  training  in  salesmanship  should  be 
made  with  the  thought  of  giving  students 
practical  experience  in  this  field. 

Our  health  service  should  be  enlarged  by 
the  inclusion  on  our  staff  of  a  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  dentist,  with  funds  available  to  do 
necessary  work  for  the  students  where  the 
parents  cannot,  and  the  county  will  not,  foot 
the  bill. 

Our  recreational  and  social  activity  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  still  further  expanded.  Our 
academic  course  of  study  should  be  broad¬ 
ened,  and  we  need  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
classroom  work  in  the  light  of  modern  de¬ 
velopments  in  seeing  schools.  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  of  our  thrift  club  is 
essential. 

The  vocational  guidance  program  of  the 
school  should  be  broadened  so  that  it  will 
begin  to  function  for  all  high-school  students, 
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perhaps  down  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade. 

Finally,  if  we  believe  the  statement  I 
made  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  beginning 
or  ending  to  a  program  of  vocational  prepara¬ 
tion,  we  need  to  have,  and  ask  for,  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  of  you;  the  local  associations 
for  the  blind  in  communities  from  which  the 
students  come,  the  placement  department  of 
the  state  commission,  the  vocational  division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  You 
have  the  students  before  they  come  to  us.  You 


know  the  home  conditions,  the  community 
environment,  the  opportunities  for  vocations 
in  their  home  towns,  and  you  are  more  or  less 
responsible  for  them  when  they  leave  the 
school.  By  working  together,  by  pooling  our 
resources  of  experience  and  training,  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  united  front  to  the  public  at  large 
in  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  in  whose 
future  we  are  interested,  we  can  do  much  to 
solve  the  problem  of  proper  education  and 
training  of  blind  children. 


BLIND  ASSISTANCE  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
held  in  Buffalo  in  October,  1938,  an  entire 
session  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  for  the  needy  blind.  Because  of 
nation-wide  interest  in  this  subject,  and  be¬ 


cause  of  the  variety  of  viewpoints  represented 
in  the  discussion,  the  papers  given  at  that 
meeting  are  presented  here  in  full,  with 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  officers  of 
the  Federation  for  the  privilege  of  publica¬ 
tion. 


BLIND  ASSISTANCE  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  STATE 

By  Fred  A.  Schumacher 


May  1  approach  my  subject  by  indicating  that 
the  blind  assistance  program  has,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  gone  through  three  phases  since  the  new 
law  was  passed  to  take  effect  on  May  1,  1937. 

The  first  phase  might  be  characterized  as 
the  period  of  transition,  when  the  transfer 
from  the  old  to  the  new  program  took  place, 
with  all  the  attendant  problems  of  building 
up  records  and  histories  and  shifting  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  locally  from  the  Boards  of  Super¬ 
visors  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  This  was  a  period  of  great  activity,  and 
there  were  many  questions  being  raised  in 
this  field  of  public  assistance  as  in  many  others. 

The  second  phase  I  think  of  as  the  period 
of  orientation,  when  local  departments  and 
officials  were  becoming  acquainted  with  all 
the  aspects  of  the  new  law  and  its  application. 
It  was  necessarily  a  difficult  period,  owing  to 
changes  in  requirements  and  methods  from 
the  old  law,  together  with  the  need  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  many  new  and 
unpredicted  problems.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  all  the  old  cases  had,  by  law,  to 
be  re-investigated,  and  this  naturally  took  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  since  many  of 
the  local  departments  were  learning  all  about 
the  job  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  ac¬ 
tually  doing  it. 


The  third  phase,  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  I  should  like  to  call  the  period  of 
integration,  is  the  phase  which  we  have  most 
recently  entered,  and  which  I  believe  holds 
considerable  hope  for  all  groups,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individuals  interested  in  the  blind. 
It  naturally  follows  after  a  period  of  orienta¬ 
tion  that  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  situation 
calls  for  co-operative  planning  on  the  part  of 
all  groups  involved  in  the  program,  in  order 
to  develop  a  complete  and  rounded  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  needy  blind  client.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  good  progress  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  on  this  question  along  some 
lines,  and  this  very  discussion  today  might 
well  be  considered  as  an  instance  in  which 
this  third  phase  is  being  given  special  em¬ 
phasis. 

All  of  these  phases  are,  of  course,  thought 
of  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program.  Naturally,  to  the 
individual  client,  much  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  eighteen  months  has  appeared  to 
be  contradictory  and  confusing.  It  is  ardently 
hoped  that,  in  clarifying  the  administrative 
relationships  of  this  program  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  co-operative  services,  much  of  this 
contradiction  and  confusion  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  near  future. 
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It  is  important  for  many  reasons  for  private 
associations  dealing  with  the  blind  to  under¬ 
stand  the  structural  and  functional  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare.  With  specific  reference  to  Assistance  to 
the  Blind,  the  department  operates  somewhat 
as  follows: 

The  granting  of  Assistance  to  needy  blind  per¬ 
sons  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  Public 
Welfare  Commissioner.  This  involves  provid¬ 
ing  adequately  for  all  those  unable  to  maintain 
themselves.  Furthermore,  whenever  possible,  he 
administers  such  care  and  treatment  as  may  re¬ 
store  such  persons  to  a  condition  of  self-support. 
Hence,  through  his  office  all  applicants  for  and 
recipients  of  Public  Assistance  are  visited  by  his 
staff  and  periodically  re-investigated  in  order 
that  proper  care  and  supervision  of  families  is 
rendered  at  all  times. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has 
two  primary  functions: 

a.  To  establish,  strengthen,  and  maintain 
standards  in  accordance  with  the  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Law  and  related  statutes. 

b.  To  reimburse  local  departments  for  expendi¬ 
tures  made  according  to  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  formulated  by  the  State  Department. 

Those  functions  of  the  State  Department  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Assistance  to  the 
Blind  program  are  carried  out  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  administrative  units: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  classification  of  eye  conditions, 
and  the  rendering  of  various  services,  pre¬ 
ventive,  educational,  employment,  etc.,  to 
blind  persons  throughout  the  state. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  primarily 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  all  pertinent 
information  concerning  the  Assistance  to  the 
Blind  program  with  a  view  to  formulating 
policies  and  methods  in  the  administration 
of  the  program;  devising  programs  and  op¬ 
erating  manuals  and  assisting  generally  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  program  through 
the  area  staffs. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Accounting,  where  all  direct 
and  indirect  payment  rolls,  claims  for  reim¬ 
bursement,  and  other  accounting  matters  are 
carefully  reviewed  and  recorded. 


4.  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  which 
gathers  monthly  figures  of  all  important  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program  for  the  official  record 
of  the  department. 

5.  Through  the  office  of  the  Regional  Director, 
the  area  offices  of  the  department  located  in 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Albany,  suburban  New  York,  and  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  serving  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory.  Their  chief  functions  are  the  carrying 
out  of  all  operations  of  the  Department  in 
the  field,  which  include:  supervision  of  all 
Public  Assistance  programs,  Children’s  Serv¬ 
ices,  Institutions,  etc.;  consultant  services  in 
medical,  legal,  fiscal,  statistical,  and  other 
professional  and  technical  problems. 

Very  briefly,  this  represents  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  and  how  it  operates 
in  this  particular  program.  Of  course,  many 
other  officials  and  Bureaus  bear  a  relationship 
to  this,  as  to  any  other,  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  responsibility.  Furthermore,  the  Board 
and  the  Commissioner  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  all  current  developments. 

Many  here  will  undoubtedly  be  interested 
in  noting  the  developments  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  program  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  number  of  persons  included,  as  well  as 
the  total  expenditures  and  average  grants.  In 
order  not  to  make  this  too  confusing,  I  should 
like  to  develop  this  first  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  entire  state,  and  then  to  give  you 
some  comparisons  taken  from  a  study  of  the 
16  largest  case  loads  in  the  state  and  also 
from  the  16  smallest  case  loads.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  phase  which  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  period  of  orientation,  the  sta¬ 
tistical  reports  were  showing  that  the  case 
load  throughout  the  state  was  beginning  to 
take  on  enough  form  to  make  comparisons 
possible.  This  was  in  August,  1937.  Compar¬ 
ing  figures  for  August,  1938  with  August,  1937 
for  the  total  state,  we  find  that  approximately 
600  more  persons  were  receiving  Assistance  to 
the  Blind,  which  constituted  a  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease.  Roughly,  $18,000  more  was  expended 
for  the  program  in  August,  1938  over  one 
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year  previous,  a  40  per  cent  increase.  Further¬ 
more,  in  comparing  the  average  grant  it  is 
found  that  this  has  increased  in  the  period 
of  a  year  from  August,  1937  nearly  $2.00  per 
case.  The  most  radical  shift  in  average  amount 
took  place  in  New  York  City  where  the  aver¬ 
age  grant  rose  from  $14.30  in  May,  1937  to 
$25.01  in  August,  1938. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  approach  in  looking 
at  this  program  statistically.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  dozen  or  two  communities  in  the 
state  usually  carry  85  per  cent  of  the  cases 
under  care.  The  Assistance  to  the  Blind  pro¬ 
gram  is  no  exception.  Therefore,  in  contrast¬ 
ing  the  figures  for  August,  1938  with  those 
of  one  year  previous,  the  16  largest  case  loads 
in  the  state,  including  such  administrative 
units  as  Erie,  Monroe,  Onondaga,  Oneida, 
Westchester,  and  Albany  Counties  and  the 
City  of  New  York,  were  totalled.  Within  this 
group  of  largest  case  loads  there  were  436 
more  persons  receiving  Assistance  to  the  Blind 
in  August,  1938  than  in  August,  1937  which 
constitutes  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  The 
total  expenditures  for  the  16  largest  districts 
show  that  $15,000  more  of  money  in  assistance 
was  granted  in  August,  1938  than  one  year 
previous,  or  an  increase  of  42  per  cent. 

In  order  to  be  entirely  fair,  however,  to 
every  section  of  the  state  and  to  each  unit 
administering  assistance  regardless  of  size,  it 
was  felt  that  a  just  way  in  measuring  trends 
in  the  particularly  rural  sections  would  be  to 
select  the  16  smallest  case  loads  and  to  find 
what  changes  have  taken  place  within  them 
during  the  period  of  one  year.  The  districts 
used  included  such  counties  as  Allegany,  Che¬ 
nango,  Clinton,  Franklin,  Lewis,  Schuyler, 
and  Tioga.  In  totalling  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  assistance  in  these  16  smallest  ad¬ 
ministrative  units,  it  is  found  that  121  persons 
were  receiving  Assistance  to  the  Blind  in 
August,  1938,  while  only  34  were  receiving 
Assistance  in  August,  1937,  an  increase  of 
250  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  increase  in  ex¬ 


penditures  in  August,  1938  over  a  year  ago 
amounted  to  approximately  270  per  cent. 

All  of  the  above  comparisons  show  the  defi¬ 
nite  trends  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
program  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  included  and  the  increase  in 
expenditures,  all  of  which  has  been  a  co¬ 
operative  local,  state,  and  federal  responsibility. 
Naturally,  individual  cases  cannot  be  touched 
upon  here,  and  these  figures  are  presented 
only  as  exhibiting  the  trends  operating  in 
the  program. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  here  that  many 
more  official  governmental  units  are  now  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  question  than  heretofore, 
since,  in  addition  to  the  supervisory  function 
which  the  state  agency  exercises  with  respect 
to  this  program,  the  basic  job  of  actually  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program  is  carried  out  in  the 
locality  itself,  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  who  is 
charged  by  law  with  the  proper  prosecution 
of  this  program  along  with  all  others  of  a 
Public  Assistance  nature. 

It  bears  repeating  here  that  the  fundamental 
premise  upon  which  this  program  operates  is 
the  principle  of  local  autonomy.  Many  of  you 
know  that  this  has  been  stressed  many  times 
by  Commissioner  Adie.  Whatever  success  or 
failure  the  program  attains  is  dependent  upon 
how  intelligently  the  work  is  done  in  the 
locality  where  the  needy  person  resides.  The 
State  Department,  of  course,  has  a  supervisory 
relationship  to  the  local  department  and,  as 
has  been  stated  before,  establishes,  strengthens, 
and  maintains  standards  in  accordance  with 
the  Public  Welfare  Law  and  rules  of  the 
Department.  This  supervisory  relationship 
should,  in  no  sense,  be  confused  with  the  con¬ 
cept  which  is  all  too  often  prevalent,  namely, 
that  the  State  has  the  power  and  the  right  to 
intercede  in  local  decisions  if  it  is  convinced 
that  the  local  department  is  unjust.  The 
machinery  for  fair  hearings  and  appeals  is  in 
operation  for  the  exceptional  case  only,  but, 
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in  general,  we  are  staking  our  hope  for  the 
raising  of  standards  upon  the  slow  but  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  principle  that  the  locality  is 
responsible  for  doing  the  job  and  the  super¬ 
visory  task  of  the  state  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
partnership  which  assists  the  localities  in 
understanding  more  completely  all  the  factors 
that  must  be  taken  into  account. 

As  a  final  word,  it  is  important  to  stress  the 
fact  that,  in  this  total  Public  Assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Public  Welfare  Law  definitely  pre¬ 
scribes  the  way  in  which  Public  Assistance  is 
to  be  given.  A  legal  instrument  such  as  this 
does  not  allow  for  the  same  amount  of  flexi¬ 
bility  as  is  true  in  private  social  work.  In  this 


period  when  closer  co-operation  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  between  the  public  and  the  private 
agencies  dealing  with  this  problem,  the  work 
of  the  private  agency  can  be  extremely  helpful 
in  interpreting  these  prescriptions  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  client.  Private  Associations  for  die  blind 
which  have  a  full  knowledge  of  this  program, 
secured  through  frequent  associations  with  the 
local  commissioner  and  his  staff,  as  well  as 
with  the  area  director  and  his  staff,  may  do, 
in  addition  to  their  own  particular  important 
work  with  the  blind,  a  great  deal  in  their  own 
way  in  supplementing,  enhancing,  and 
strengthening  the  Public  Assistance  program 
for  the  blind. 


BLIND  ASSISTANCE  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  BLIND 

By  Benjamin  Berinstein 


In  the  development  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  program  it  was  recognized  that 
financial  assistance  must  be  provided  for  the 
blind.  To  this  end  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  sets  up  a  plan  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  co-operates  with  the 
states  in  providing  such  assistance.  The  State 
of  New  York,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  this  plan,  enacted  Article  XIII  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Law,  which  became  effective  on 
May  i,  1937.  Since  that  date,  assistance  to  the 
blind  has  been  administered  by  the  local 
public  welfare  officials  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  deal  with  problems  concerning  which 
they  were  without  first-hand  knowledge  or 
experience.  No  means  were  provided  in  the 
law  setting  up  the  program  by  which  the 
public  welfare  officials  could  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  by 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  state  blind  relief  law;  but 
such  knowledge  and  experience  would  no 
doubt  be  available  on  request.  While  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  was  given  au¬ 


thority  to  supervise  the  program  and  to  de¬ 
cide  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  local 
public  welfare  officials,  it  was  not  authorized 
to  direct  or  instruct  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  though,  of  course,  consulting 
with  them.  Within  the  framework  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  and  the  State  Public  Welfare 
Law,  and  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal,  the 
local  public  welfare  officials  may  administer 
the  law  in  such  manner  as  each  in  his  own 
territory  sees  fit.  It  was  obvious  from  the  first 
that  this  would  mean  lack  of  uniformity  in 
administration,  accompanied  by  injustices  re¬ 
sulting  from  varying  interpretations  made  by 
local  public  welfare  officials,  both  as  to  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  law  itself  and  as 
to  the  needs  of  blind  persons. 

It  has  also  become  evident  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  persons  who  are  to  receive  assis¬ 
tance  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
amount  to  which  they  are  entitled,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  to  obtain  assistance,  or 
their  rights  if  assistance  is  denied  or  inade¬ 
quate.  Like  many  people  who  see,  they  do 
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not  understand  the  meaning  of  laws,  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  procedure,  and 
do  not  know  where  help  may  be  had.  The 
State  Department  should  not  be  relied  upon 
to  give  advice  to  these  individuals:  first,  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  of  assistance  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  public  welfare  officials; 
and  second,  because  it  may  ultimately  be 
called  upon  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  these  officials.  The  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  which  for  fifteen  years  ad¬ 
ministered  the  relief  program  for  the  blind 
outside  of  New  York  City,  is  a  part  of  the 
State  Department  and  therefore  may  be 
justified  in  not  giving  advice  or  information 
to  blind  persons  seeking  assistance.  Whether 
justified  or  not,  employees  of  the  Commission 
have  refused  to  give  advice  or  information  to 
such  blind  persons. 

Thus,  we  have  blind  persons,  entitled  to 
avail  themselves  of  what  the  State  and  the 
nation  have  provided  for  them,  compelled 
to  obtain  it  through  officials  who  have  no 
first-hand  knowledge  of,  or  experience  with, 
the  problems  involved,  and  without  any  means 
either  for  the  interpretation  of  the  blind  and 
their  problems  to  the  local  public  welfare 
officials,  or  for  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
and  the  procedures  under  it  to  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  concerned. 

In  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  expect  the  private  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  seize  with  alacrity  this  perfectly 
obvious  opportunity  for  invaluable  service  to 
the  blind  persons  in  whom  these  agencies  are 
interested.  Certainly,  these  agencies  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  know  the  capacities,  the  difficulties, 
and  the  needs  of  the  blind  persons  in  their 
respective  territories.  They  also  have,  or  can 
easily  acquire,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  under 
which  assistance  to  the  blind  is  given  and 
the  procedures  that  have  been  worked  out  to 
make  it  effective.  These  agencies  can  know 
better  than  anyone  else  what  factors  go  to 
make  up  adequate  budgets  for  blind  persons 


in  their  territories;  and  by  “adequate  budgets” 
is  meant  budgets  which  make  certain  a  reason¬ 
able  subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and 
health.  It  follows  that  the  private  agencies  for 
the  blind  can  and  should  be  the  link  between 
individual  blind  persons  and  the  local  public 
welfare  officials.  On  the  one  hand,  they  can 
and  should  interpret  to  the  blind  the  meaning 
of  the  law  and  should  make  clear  that  it 
provides  for  assistance  based  on  need  and  not 
for  a  pension  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  can  and  should  interpret  to  the  public 
welfare  officials  what  blindness  entails,  the 
special  problems  and  difficulties  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  blind 
persons  whose  applications  for  assistance  have 
been  filed.  It  is  no  longer  worth  while  for  the 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  to  attempt 
through  conferences  and  committee  meetings 
to  arrive  at  so-called  general  principles  and 
policies.  Such  principles  and  policies,  if  they 
are  to  exist  at  all,  will  emerge  from  the  action 
taken  on  individual  cases,  which  action  can 
be  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  private  agencies  interpret  the 
blind  and  their  needs  to  the  local  public  wel¬ 
fare  officials. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that,  if  the  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  assume  this  responsi¬ 
bility  and  do  their  work  effectively,  there  will 
come  into  being  a  sympathetic  understanding 
between  local  public  welfare  officials  and  the 
blind  persons  for  whose  assistance  they  are 
responsible,  and  adequate  budgets  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  However,  should  there  be  cases  where 
this  does  not  happen,  the  private  agencies  must 
help  blind  persons  to  prosecute  their  appeals 
and  must  see  to  it  that  these  appeals  are 
properly  and  fully  presented.  Only  if  all  the 
facts  are  presented  and  a  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  insured  can  we  expect  the  State 
Department  to  render  decisions  on  appeals 
which  will  not  only  be  correct  in  themselves, 
but  will  afford  a  basis  for  just  administration 
throughout  the  state.  Obviously,  individual 
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blind  persons  cannot  handle  their  appeals 
without  help. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  private  agencies  for 
the  blind  have  no  task  more  important  than 
aiding  blind  persons  to  secure  the  means  of 
subsistence.  These  means  are  now  obtainable 
in  two  ways :  through  employment  and 
through  public  assistance.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  not  all  blind  persons  can  secure  the 
means  of  subsistence  through  employment, 
and  for  this  the  reasons  are  numerous  and 
responsibility  cannot  be  fixed.  However,  all 
blind  persons  not  possessed  of  sufficient  means 
to  take  care  of  themselves  are  entitled  to 
public  assistance.  Whether  or  not  they  receive 
it  in  adequate  measure  depends  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  correct  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  between  the  blind  persons  needing 
assistance  and  the  local  public  welfare  officials 
charged  with  its  distribution.  To  make  sure 
that  such  an  understanding  is  created  and 
continues  is  the  responsibility,  the  duty,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  private  agencies  for  the 
blind.  It  is  more  important  than  any  other 
work  these  agencies  are  now  doing,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  providing  of  em¬ 
ployment;  and  yet  a  beginning  has  scarcely 
been  made.  They  must  not  fail  our  blind 
people  in  this  matter. 

Neither  the  private  agencies  nor  the  local 
public  welfare  officials  have  the  right  to  as¬ 
sume  that  blind  persons  who  make  no  com¬ 
plaint  are  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
assistance  they  are  receiving.  The  duty  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  assistance  for  all  eligible 
blind  persons  is  imposed  upon  the  local  public 
welfare  officials  by  law.  The  responsibility  of 
the  private  agencies  is  as  broad  as  the  law 
so  far  as  the  group  to  be  served  is  concerned. 
Blind  persons  often  fail  to  assert  their  rights 
because  they  do  not  know  or  understand 
them,  or  because  they  shrink  from  so-called 
red  tape,  or  because  they  fear  that  by  com¬ 
plaining  they  may  lose  the  little  they  have. 
The  private  agencies  must  assist  their  blind 


clients  in  asserting  and  maintaining  their 
rights  under  the  law,  and  must  battle  aggres¬ 
sively  in  their  behalf. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  for  a  moment 
what  is  meant  by  “an  adequate  budget.”  An 
adequate  budget  is  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  provide  a  reasonable  subsistence 
compatible  with  decency  and  health.  Anything 
less  than  this  is  inadequate  and  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  state  law.  The  budget 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  grant,  which  is 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the 
budget  and  the  applicable  income  of  the  per¬ 
son  seeking  assistance.  The  budget  must  be 
set  up  for  each  individual  and  must  respond 
to  his  needs.  It  must  contain  all  of  the 
factors  which  go  to  make  up  a  reasonable 
subsistence.  Among  these  are,  of  course,  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  cleaning  and  repairing  of 
same,  laundry,  grooming,  carfare  and  guide 
service  to  work,  recreation,  including  carfare 
and  guide  service  therefor,  smokes,  electric 
current  for  radio  and  talking  book  machine, 
and,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  medical 
and  dental  care.  Each  item  must  be  adequate 
in  itself  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary,  for 
example,  to  deprive  oneself  of  food  in  order 
to  get  a  haircut.  A  two-dollar  monthly  allow¬ 
ance  for  clothing  for  a  woman  going  to  work 
is  grossly  inadequate,  and  yet  just  such  an 
item  appears  in  a  budget  in  my  possesesion. 

One  other  matter  may  be  mentioned  as  il¬ 
lustrating  the  need  for  correct  interpretation. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  tendency 
to  stretch  legal  responsibility  to  include  so- 
called  social  responsibility.  Local  public  wel¬ 
fare  officials  should  have  it  made  clear  to  them 
that  the  public  welfare  law  states  definitely 
just  how  far  the  responsibility  of  relatives  ex¬ 
tends;  that  brothers  and  sisters,  however 
wealthy,  have  no  responsibility  under  the  law 
for  the  care  of  their  blind  relatives,  and  that 
even  parents  and  children  are  responsible 
only  within  their  means.  It  is  not  intended 
that  parents  and  children  shall  themselves  be 
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deprived  of  a  reasonable  subsistence  in  order 
to  take  care  of  blind  relatives.  A  widow  earn¬ 
ing  twelve  dollars  a  week  cannot  be  compelled 
to  support  a  dependent  adult  blind  son. 

It  was  obviously  not  intended  that  blind 
people  should  lose  their  self-respect  and  be 
made  an  ever  heavier  burden  on  their 
families  by  reason  of  the  blind  assistance 
program.  On  the  contrary,  the  exact  opposite 
must  be  the  intention.  Therefore,  where  a 
blind  person  lives  with  relatives,  the  entire 
group  should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
public  assistance  budget  in  determining  the 
budget  of  the  blind  person.  These  relatives 


with  whom  he  lives  have  the  right  to  live  as 
their  means  permit,  and  the  blind  person 
should  have  a  budget  adequate  for  his  needs 
just  as  if  he  were  living  with  strangers. 
Otherwise,  such  blind  persons  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  leave  their  family  groups  and 
live  by  themselves. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  will  accept  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  which  the  creation  of  the 
blind  assistance  program  presents  and  will 
meet  their  responsibility  in  all  its  phases,  so 
that  all  our  blind  people  who  are  eligible  for 
assistance  will  receive  it  in  adequate  measure. 


BLIND  ASSISTANCE  AS  VIEWED  BY  A  LOCAL  PRIVATE 

AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Bertha  S.  Armstrong 


Since  I  am  a  comparative  newcomer  among 
you,  may  I  first  introduce  myself  so  far  as 
background  and  experience  are  concerned. 
Since  1926  I  have  been  active  in  public  serv¬ 
ice;  first,  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Health,  then  four  years  as  Supervisor  of 
Home  Relief  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  in  1932  I  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans’  Relief  under  State 
Civil  Service,  as  problem  case  worker.  A 
“problem  case  worker,”  may  I  add,  does  not 
mean  that  the  worker  is  the  problem,  but 
rather  that  she  handles  all  cases  presenting 
serious  problems  as  compared  with  the  usual 
home  relief  case  load. 

That  was  my  first  experience  with  a  handi¬ 
capped  group,  and  now,  in  my  work  with 
another  handicapped  group,  the  blind,  I  can¬ 
not  but  be  helped  and  influenced  by  my 
former  experiences.  Obviously,  too,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  many  and  very 
friendly  contacts  with  the  County  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  through  which  office 
blind  assistance  is  administered  in  Onondaga 
County. 


There  is  one  fact  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of;  namely,  that  blind  assistance  is  public  or 
taxpayers’  money,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  its 
source,  a  very  rigid  and  routine  system, 
based  on  actual  needs,  must  govern  its  dis¬ 
tribution. 

In  this  set-up,  an  association  for  the  blind 
is  just  a  middleman  (without  profit).  It  is 
on  neither  the  giving  nor  the  receiving  line, 
but  the  one  benefit  of  our  inactive  participa¬ 
tion  should  be  the  ability  to  give  constructive 
criticism  on  one  hand  and  impartial  inter¬ 
pretation  on  the  other. 

May  I  review  with  you  some  of  the  excep¬ 
tions,  written  or  unwritten,  made  in  public 
assistance  for  that  other  handicapped  group, 
disabled  veterans?  First,  no  veteran  ever  has 
to  apply  to  a  public  relief  agency  for  as¬ 
sistance.  Of  course,  that  is  because  veterans 
are  supposedly  indigent  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  but  rather  because  of  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  service  to  their  country.  They  have 
their  own  special  relief  agencies.  Secondly, 
in  making  up  a  budget,  a  disabled  veteran 
is  allowed  at  least  25  per  cent  of  his  govern- 
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ment  allowance  for  his  own  personal  needs. 
Never  is  the  entire  amount  of  service- 
connected  disability  compensation  appro¬ 
priated  or  absorbed  by  the  home  relief 
budget.  By  that,  I  do  not  mean  that  any  and 
all  disabled  veterans  can  “get  by  with 
murder,”  but  cognizance  is  taken  of  their 
peculiar  needs  in  view  of  their  handicaps. 
A  shell-shocked  veteran  requires  one  thing; 
a  man  with  one  leg  or  one  arm,  something 
else,  and  so  on.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that,  during  all  my  years  with  the  disabled 
veterans’  group,  no  veteran  blinded  in  service 
ever  had  to  ask  public  assistance.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  veterans  being  served, 
one  way  or  another,  through  our  local  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind.  That  fact  bespeaks 
the  adequate  manner  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  compensated  for  that  type  of  dis¬ 
ability. 

Someone  has  said  that  successful  public 
speaking  depends  on  successful  private  think¬ 
ing.  I  have  confined  my  thoughts  to  but  two 
phases  of  blind  assistance — the  actual  applica¬ 
tion  or  first  contact,  and  certain  budgetary 
allowances  or  concessions. 

A  person  without  sight  should  never  have 
to  go  to  a  public  office  to  apply  for  assistance. 
The  application  should  be  accepted  by  mail. 
Even  in  the  best  of  office  environments,  the 
procedure  for  making  application  for  public 
assistance  is  none  too  good,  and  it  is  doubly 
hard  for  the  person  who,  because  of  his  handi¬ 
cap,  cannot  go  alone.  During  a  recent  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Area  Director  for  Blind 
Assistance  in  the  Syracuse  District,  we  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  just  what  the  best  procedure 
would  be  in  handling  applications  for  blind 
assistance  from  those  unknown  to  the  local 
Association  or  the  State  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind.  As  you  all  know,  the  first  require¬ 
ment  is  an  eye  report  which  has  been  passed  on 
by  the  classificationist  in  the  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind.  If  the  case  is  not  known — that 
is,  if  there  is  no  recent  medical  report  avail¬ 
able — the  present  arrangement  is  that  the 


Welfare  Officer  must  arrange  for  an  eye 
examination,  forward  the  report  of  this  ex¬ 
amination  to  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  where  it  is  classified,  and  then  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  the  classification.  The  case  is 
either  accepted,  provided  there  is  actual  need, 
or  else  it  is  refused  where  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  need  does  not  exist.  But  during 
all  that  time,  the  local  Association  knows 
nothing  of  the  case  and  has  been  given  no 
opportunity  to  assist,  either  in  handling  the 
case  as  a  case,  or  more  important,  in  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  person  who  is  with¬ 
out  sight,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  would 
welcome  the  friendship  and  counsel  of  an 
agency  whose  sole  purpose  would  be  to  look 
out  for  his  interests. 

Insurance  has  been  described  as  “a  certain 
sum  at  an  uncertain  time.”  That’s  what  an 
Association  for  the  Blind  should  be  to  those 
whom  it  can  serve — a  certain  som tone  at  an 
uncertain  time.  In  my  conference  with  the 
Area  Director,  it  was  our  thought  that  when¬ 
ever  an  application  for  blind  assistance  is 
received,  the  first  clearing  or  inquiry  made 
by  the  Welfare  Department  should  be  with 
the  local  Association  for  the  Blind.  If  a  recent 
eye  report  is  available  through  that  office,  a 
copy  would  be  submitted  to  the  Blind  As¬ 
sistance  Division,  which  would,  of  course, 
proceed  from  there  in  the  usual  way.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  local  Association  has  not 
had  recent  contact,  or  if  the  case  is  entirely 
unknown  to  it,  then  the  proper  person  from 
that  Association  should  make  a  contact, 
arrange  for  an  eye  examination,  and  report 
the  case  to  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  This  would  accomplish  two  things: 
first,  it  would  assist  in  keeping  the  general 
register  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  local 
Association  up  to  date;  and,  secondly,  and 
most  important,  it  would  bring  about  a  happy 
relationship  between  the  sightless  person  him¬ 
self  and  his  Association.  It  would  open  to 
him  new  avenues  of  interest,  recreation,  and 
possible  employment. 
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As  I  said  before,  the  Syracuse  Association 
enjoys  a  very  friendly  relationship  with  the 
local  Division  of  Blind  Assistance  in  the 
Onondaga  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  Supervisor  of  the  Blind  As¬ 
sistance  Division  sends  me  a  summary  of  all 
blind  assistance  cases,  even  those  which  are, 
for  any  reason,  rejected.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  co-operate  with  her  in  the  matter  of  report¬ 
ing  the  earnings  of  that  smaller  group  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Lighthouse,  who  are  also 
recipients  of  blind  assistance.  I  do  this  for 
two  reasons:  first,  because  I  realize  that  she 
has  a  perfect  right  to  know;  and,  secondly, 
because  this  reporting  reduces  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  any  possible  friction  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  the  person  employed  and  the 
investigator.  (May  I  add  here  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  relief  investigators  making  con¬ 
tacts  or  investigations  at  the  place  of  business 
where  the  client  is  employed,  whether  it  is  a 
public  office,  a  shop,  or  a  sheltered  workshop 
such  as  the  Lighthouse.  No  other  group 
would  be  so  interviewed.)  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  climax  of  the  problem — earnings, 
deductions,  special  needs,  and  work  relief. 

Because  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  being 
occupied  or  at  work,  occupational  therapy  is 
the  outstanding  achievement  in  all  institu¬ 
tions  for  handicapped  groups.  The  State 
maintains  a  rehabilitation  bureau  serving  all 
but  the  blind.  Yet  all  through  this  state,  large 
numbers  of  perfectly  healthy  men  and  women 
are,  because  of  loss  of  sight,  permitted — 
almost  forced — to  remain  idly  at  home,  and, 
except  in  rare  cases,  are  supported  by  family, 
friends,  or  public  funds. 

I  think  I  should  pause  here  to  repeat  again 


that  all  these  remarks  are  based  on  my  limited 
knowledge — that  I  refer  only  to  conditions  in 
Onondaga  County. 

I  mentioned  earnings,  deductions,  special 
needs,  and  work  relief.  I  might  better  turn 
those  about  and  suggest  first  that  all  who  are 
employable  either  at  home  or  elsewhere 
should,  if  in  need  of  public  assistance,  be 
given  the  same  opportunity  to  earn  a  living 
as  anyone  else.  I  would  be  willing  to  under¬ 
take  to  designate  a  suitable  job  for  every 
applicant  for  blind  assistance  who  is  employ¬ 
able.  I  should  like  to  set  up  a  blind  assistance 
work  relief  budget,  with  adequate  allowance 
for  special  needs,  such  as  clothing  repairs 
and  cleaners’  bills,  transportation,  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  It  costs  money  for  a  sightless  person  to 
keep  his  or  her  clothes  in  good  condition,  the 
need  of  transportation  is  obvious,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  is  essential.  Before  any  deductions  were 
made  from  earnings,  I  would  be  sure  that 
there  was  left  some  incentive  to  work.  For 
that  larger  unemployable  group,  I  would  be 
sure  there  was  left  some  incentive  to  live! 
Just  because  persons  of  a  certain  group  have 
lost  their  sight,  they  should  not  automatically 
be  placed  within  the  same  category.  Their 
needs  as  blind  persons  cannot  change  very 
much  from  their  needs  before  losing  their 
sight.  Earlier  I  stated  that  blind  assistance 
must  be  based  on  actual  need,  and  I  repeat  it. 

Finally,  may  I  urge  that  we  remain  open- 
minded,  like  the  woman  who  was  about  to 
attend  a  political  meeting.  She  kept  insisting, 
“Of  course,  I’m  not  prejudiced  at  all.  I’m 
going  with  a  perfectly  open  and  unbiased 
mind  to  listen  to  what  I’m  convinced  is  pure 
rubbish.” 
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By  Esther  Fowler 


My  treatment  of  my  subject,  “Blind  As¬ 
sistance,  as  Viewed  by  a  County  Welfare 
Department,”  must  necessarily  be  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Erie  County,  as  I  have  only  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  Blind  Assistance 
in  other  counties  of  the  state. 

In  the  general  shaking  up  of  our  economic 
life  of  the  past  generation,  the  blind  have 
suffered  as  well  as  others.  The  handicapped 
are  always  the  first  to  be  forced  into  unem¬ 
ployment.  It  is  therefore  proper  and  fitting, 
in  the  great  increase  of  public  relief  measures 
and  appropriations,  that  a  special  relief  meas¬ 
ure,  required  by  the  needs  of  the  time,  should 
be  passed  for  blind  people. 

The  first  law  granting  assistance  to  the 
blind  of  New  York  State  was,  as  you  all 
know,  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
1922.  An  appropriation  was  available  in  Erie 
County  in  1923.  Applications  were  filed  with 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  which 
investigated  all  cases,  made  recommendations 
for  grants  or  denials,  and  supervised  the  work 
of  the  local  administration  which,  in  this 
county,  was  carried  on  by  the  public  welfare 
department  in  this  county. 

On  May  1,  1937,  Blind  Assistance  became 
part  of  the  state  public  assistance  program, 
with  Federal  participation  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  This  brought  about  many 
changes.  Supervision  was  transferred  from 
one  state  department  to  another.  The  local 
County  Welfare  Department  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  entire  administration 
of  relief — from  the  taking  of  the  application, 
through  the  investigation,  to  the  decision  and 
disposal  of  the  case.  The  administration  of 
blind  relief  in  Erie  County,  under  both  the 
old  law  and  the  new  law,  covers  those  cases 
living  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  county. 

The  percentage  of  blind  people  in  ratio  to 
the  population  of  a  city  or  county  is  very 


small,  and,  therefore,  the  case  load  on  Blind 
Assistance  is  very  small  compared  with  those 
on  other  forms  of  relief.  It  is  composed  of 
(1)  those  losing  their  sight  in  late  middle  life 
or  old  age,  whose  education  or  training  must 
be  for  recreational  purposes  and  cannot  im¬ 
prove  their  economic  condition;  (2)  those 
blind  persons  who  have  other  physical  or 
mental  defects  which  so  handicap  them  that 
they  are  completely  unfitted  for  work;  and 
(3)  those  who  are  awaiting  instruction  or 
training,  or  are  awaiting  employment,  or  are 
already  employed  and  whose  earnings  are 
not  sufficient.  Although  this  last  group  are 
insignificant  in  number,  they  are  most  im¬ 
portant  because  of  their  ability,  because  of 
the  splendid  adjustment  they  are  able  to 
make  to  a  most  difficult  handicap,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  a  certain  philosophy  which  I  have 
never  met  in  any  other  group  of  people. 

As  the  case  load  is  small,  so  the  department 
administering  Blind  Assistance  is  necessarily 
small — composed  in  this  county  of  three 
people.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  County 
Welfare  Department  to  administer  both  the 
old  and  the  new  law  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned,  to  be  as  generous  as  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  to  be  in  a  public  welfare  department 
dispensing  public  funds;  in  short,  to  grant 
adequate  relief.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
under  the  present  law  is  that  all  the  needs  of 
the  particular  client,  including  special  ap¬ 
pliances,  medical  care,  and  hospitalization,  are 
covered  by  Blind  Assistance,  either  by  direct 
grant  or  by  order  on  special  relief. 

Our  program  is  organized  to  conform  to 
the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  state  Social 
Security  Act:  registration  of  cases  with  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  for  eligibility 
certification  in  respect  to  blindness;  the  vari¬ 
ous  proofs  of  eligibility  in  respect  to  other 
factors;  the  principle  that  it  is  relief  based  on 
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need  and  that  the  investigation  must  show 
that  the  need  exists;  the  requirements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  property,  insurance,  bank  accounts, 
and  legally  responsible  relatives.  If,  after  in¬ 
vestigation,  a  grant  is  made,  it  is  the  result  of 
a  carefully  worked  out  budget,  either  for  the 
person,  himself,  if  he  lives  alone,  or  for  his 
pro-rated  share  of  the  family  expense.  If  the 
other  members  of  the  family  are  active  cases 
in  some  other  department  of  social  welfare, 
or  with  another  relief-giving  agency,  a  co¬ 
operative  budget  is  worked  out  with  that 
agency.  It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
program  and  our  policies  that  we  most  need 
your  help  in  interpreting  to  applicants,  and 
to  their  families,  and  to  the  general  public, 
the  conditions  under  which  applications  for 
Blind  Assistance  are  accepted  and  approved. 
First,  that  it  is  not  a  pension  in  the  form  of 
a  regular  sum  of  money,  such  as  thirty  dollars 
or  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  regularly  each 
month  without  any  re-investigation,  but  relief 
granted  on  the  basis  of  need;  that  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  each  case  must  establish  the  fact  that 
there  is  need;  that  there  are  requirements  in 
regard  to  eligibility  which  the  case  worker  in 
Blind  Assistance  can  outline  to  the  applicant 
and  to  his  family.  In  the  last  analysis,  how¬ 
ever,  the  applicant,  himself,  must  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  accept 
those  conditions. 

As  the  law  divides  a  case  load  into  two 
particular  groups,  I  find,  also,  two  separate 
groups  for  case  work  treatment.  The  client  in 
the  first  group,  who  is  not  employable,  is 
made  comfortable  in  his  own  accustomed 
environment,  unless  that  environment  can 
be  improved.  We  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
give  him  a  feeling  of  security  in  helping  him 
to  adjust  to  loss  of  vision  and  to  relieve  the 
lack  of  color  and  the  monotony  of  his  life. 
We  keep  him  in  touch  with  recreational 
activities,  we  try  to  improve  the  attitude  of 
his  family  toward  him  and  to  help  him  to 
help  himself.  In  the  case  of  the  employable 
or  trainable  person  found  in  the  second  group, 


case  work  is  concerned  with  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem — to  keep  the  client  in  touch  with  channels 
for  education  and  training  and  to  help  him 
build  a  place  for  himself  in  the  community 
and  enjoy  normal  activities  of  life.  Buffalo 
and  Erie  County  are  particularly  rich  in  com¬ 
munity  resources  which  help  to  make  this 
a  well-rounded  program.  Resources  for  medi¬ 
cal,  educational,  recreational,  and  vocational 
purposes  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  from 
private  physicians  and  public  clinics,  from 
other  social  work  agencies  dealing  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  in  other  types  of  social 
case  work,  from  private  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  from  individuals. 

This  brings  me  to  the  plan  which  Miss 
Stainton,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Sundholm, 
State  Home  Teacher,  and  I  have  worked  out 
together.  We  feel  that  our  particular  method 
of  procedure  is  unique  in  the  state,  outside 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  in  each  application,  there  is  a  question 
not  only  of  relief,  but  of  other  services  which 
are  much  more  important.  We  have  a 
monthly  conference,  with  frequent  consulta¬ 
tions  in  between,  at  which  time  we  discuss 
cases,  analyze  the  problems  involved,  and 
decide  on  treatment.  Sometimes,  all  three  of 
us  work  together  on  the  same  case;  occasion¬ 
ally  only  one  of  us  is  active  for  a  long  period 
of  time;  or  we  stagger  our  plans  to  suit  the 
situation  and  capacity  of  the  client.  The  co¬ 
operation  has  been  so  close  and  of  such  value 
that,  with  all  due  respect  to  Miss  Stainton  and 
Miss  Sundholm,  just  to  myself  I  often  call  us 
the  “three  musketeers”. 

John  was  first  referred  for  Blind  Assistance 
by  the  City  Division  of  the  Home  Relief  De¬ 
partment  who  were  caring  for  John  and  his 
mother  and  sister.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the 
first  call,  when  I  explained  that  I  was  calling 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Home  Relief  visitor 
to  discuss  Blind  Assistance  with  John,  John’s 
mother  fairly  “shooed”  me  out  of  the  house. 
It  developed  that  her  natural  feeling  of  re- 
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sponsibility  for  a  handicapped  child  was  most 
exaggerated.  She  felt,  also,  a  greater  blame 
for  his  blindness  due  to  her  own  earlier  at¬ 
titude  toward  medical  treatment  and  his  eye 
condition.  This  complex  took  the  form  of 
refusing  to  admit  that  John  was  blind,  and 
she  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  discuss  with 
John  any  phase  of  loss  of  vision.  For  several 
years  he  had  been  shielded  by  his  mother 
and  denied  any  opportunity  for  adjustment 
to  his  eye  condition,  or  for  education  or 
training.  This  case  was  turned  over  to  Miss 
Sundholm  who  made  a  splendid  contact  with 
John.  She  was  soon  able  to  start  training 
and  teaching  and  to  help  him  make  a  more 
practical  adjustment  to  his  loss  of  vision. 
Miss  Sundholm  opened  the  way  for  others. 
We  were  finally  able  to  interest  one  of  his 
brothers  in  our  plans,  and  this  brother 
brought  John  to  the  Association  workshop, 
which  opened  up  a  new  world  for  him. 
Miss  Stainton  was  able  to  arrange  work 
which  gave  him  a  small  monthly  return 
immediately. 


The  particular  service  which  Blind  As¬ 
sistance  was  able  to  give,  was  to  establish 
him  in  a  private  boarding-home  with  his  own 
friends,  who  were  particularly  intelligent  and 
understanding  and  who  worked  closely  with 
us  in  our  plans.  This  was  done  with  the 
mother’s  full  approval  as  she  was  able  at  least 
to  comprehend  the  improvements  we  were 
making  and  assumed  a  “hands  off”  attitude. 
John  spends  every  Sunday  with  her,  which 
keeps  him  in  contact  with  his  own  family. 
Since  the  first  year  has  passed,  John  has  gone 
full  speed  ahead,  taking  everything  in  his 
stride,  whether  it  is  a  tonsil  operation  or  a 
party.  The  reaction  brought  about  by  new  in¬ 
terests  has  entirely  transformed  his  outlook. 
In  this  particular  case,  all  three  agencies  were 
needed,  and  all  three  have  worked  together 
to  bring  about  satisfactory  results.  Blind 
Assistance  will  soon  be  able  to  withdraw,  as 
John  will  be  self-supporting. 

Thus,  we  work  out  our  common  aim  to 
help  our  clients  live  in  harmony  with  them¬ 
selves  and  the  world  about  them. 
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The  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made 
Products,  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O’Day 
Act,  has  prescribed  rules  and  regulations  for 
Federal  Government  purchases  of  brooms 
and  mops  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

The  regulations  are  as  follows : 

1.  (a)  The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  “National  Industries”) 
is  designated  as  the  agency  to  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  orders  among  the  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

(b)  The  Procurement  Division,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  is  designated  to  co-ordinate  purchases 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  blind -made 
products  specified  by  the  Committee  on  Pur¬ 
chases  of  Blind-made  Products  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Committee”). 

2.  The  Committee  will  issue  schedules, 
through  the  Procurement  Division,  to  all  De¬ 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “ordering 
offices”),  setting  forth  details  as  to  description  of 
blind-made  commodities  to  be  purchased  by  or¬ 
dering  offices  in  accordance  with  said  Act,  in¬ 
cluding  the  amounts  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  the  fair  market  prices  thereof,  time 
of  delivery,  applicable  Federal  specification  num¬ 
bers,  etc.  These  schedules  will  be  revised  from 
time  to  time,  the  effective  dates  of  any  changes 
in  prices  to  be  indicated  in  such  revised  schedules. 

3.  Any  ordering  office  requiring  any  com¬ 
modity  which  is  listed  in  said  schedule  (for  use 
within  the  Continental  limits  of  the  United 
States),  shall  transmit  a  request  for  allocation 
covering  its  requirements  to  the  Procurement 
Division.  These  requests  for  allocation  shall  be 
addressed  to: 

Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products, 

Procurement  Division,  Treasury  Department, 

7th  and  D  Streets,  SW. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  (a)  The  Procurement  Division  will  obtain 
all  necessary  clearances  from  Federal  Prison  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  and  thereafter  forward  the  re¬ 


quests  for  allocation  to  National  Industries,  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of 
Procurement,  any  item  listed  in  the  schedule  of 
blind-made  products  may  (subject  to  clearance 
by  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.)  be  handled 
by  the  Procurement  Division  as  a  stock  item  for 
delivery  to  ordering  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  the  schedule  price  plus  any  applicable  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  surcharge. 

(b)  National  Industries  will  maintain  a  record 
of  all  non-profit-making  agencies  for  the  blind 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  state,  and  statistical  data  showing  their 
respective  quantity  production  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  specified  in  the  schedule  of  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts  available  for  sale  to  the  Federal  Government, 
so  that  the  orders  may  be  equitably  distributed 
among  such  agencies. 

(c)  Each  request  for  allocation  shall  bear  the 
stamp  of  approval  by  the  Procurement  Division 
showing  that  it  has  taken  the  required  action 
with  respect  thereto,  and  any  request  for  alloca¬ 
tion  received  by  National  Industries  without 
such  stamp  of  approval  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Procurement  Division  for  appropriate  attention. 

(d)  National  Industries  shall  determine,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  receipt  of  each  request  for  allo¬ 
cation,  whether  any  agency  for  the  blind  is  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  requirements,  and  if  not, 
it  shall  promptly  return  the  request  directly  to 
the  ordering  office  with  notice  to  that  effect, 
transmitting  to  the  Procurement  Division  a 
copy  of  such  notice.  The  said  notice  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  clearance  to  the  ordering  office  to  effect 
the  purchase  elsewhere. 

(e)  As  soon  as  National  Industries  determines 
which  agency  for  the  blind  is  to  furnish  the  re¬ 
quirements,  it  will  furnish  the  ordering  office  the 
name  and  address  of  the  agency.  The  ordering 
office  will,  thereupon,  issue  a  purchase  order  to 
said  agency,  furnishing  copies  thereof  to  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  and  the  Procurement  Division. 

(f)  The  Procurement  Division  may  give  any 
ordering  office  such  clearances  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  the  prompt  procurement  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  meet  emergency  needs. 

5.  Invoices  covering  orders  for  blind-made 
products  will  be  transmitted  by  the  agencies  for 
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the  blind,  as  directed  by  the  ordering  offices,  and 
if  the  regulations  of  a  particular  ordering  office 
require  the  use  of  vouchers,  such  vouchers  will  be 
transmitted  by  such  ordering  office  directly  to 
said  agencies  for  completion  and  return  to  the 
ordering  office.  Each  invoice  shall  be  submitted 
in  triplicate,  and  the  original  copy  shall  be  duly 
certified  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
particular  agency  for  the  blind,  where  orders  are 
filled  from  stock  of  the  Procurement  Division 
for  delivery  to  ordering  offices  in  Washington, 
the  invoices  of  the  Procurement  Division  will 
accompany  the  shipments. 

6.  Payments  will  be  made  by  the  ordering 
offices  to  the  Procurement  Division  on  stock 
items  delivered  in  Washington,  and  directly  to 
the  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  other  cases. 

7.  No  commodity  shall  be  delivered  by  any 
agency  for  the  blind,  under  a  purchase  order 
issued  by  any  ordering  office,  unless  at  least  75  per 
cent  (or  other  percentage  with  respect  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  item  that  may  be  specified  in  the  schedule  of 
blind-made  products)  of  the  direct  labor  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  commodity  shall  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  blind;  and  unless  the  agency  for 
the  blind  offering  such  commodity  shall  have 
produced  it  for  private  sale  for  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  the  receipt  of  such  an  order. 
Each  certified  invoice  shall  contain  a  certificate 
duly  executed  by  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  agency  for  the  blind  showing  that  such 
agency  is  a  non-profit-making  organization,  that 
the  percentage  of  direct  labor  of  production  by 
the  blind  is  within  the  prescribed  limit  for  the 
particular  commodity,  and  that  such  agency  has 
produced  the  commodity  for  private  sale  for  the 
said  six  months  period. 

8.  Beginning  April  1,  1939,  National  Indus¬ 
tries  shall  furnish  to  the  Procurement  Division 
quarterly  reports  of  Government  purchases  of 
blind-made  products,  showing  all  transactions 
concluded  prior  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  calendar  month.  These  reports  will  in¬ 
clude  a  list  of  all  purchase  orders  filled,  with  the 
quantity,  shipping  and  delivery  points,  and  price 
received  under  each  order.  The  Procurement 
Division  will  then  submit  these  reports  to  the 
Committee  with  any  recommendations  it  may 
deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  fair  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  any  article  or  articles  contained  in 
the  schedule  of  blind-made  products. 

9.  (a)  “Non-profit-making  agencies  for  the 
blind”  shall  mean  any  institutions  operated  in 
the  interest  of  blind  persons,  the  net  income  of 
which  institution  does  not  inure  in  whole  or  in 


part  to  the  benefit  of  shareholders  or  individuals, 
as  evidenced  by  affidavits  which  shall  have  been 
filed  with  National  Industries  establishing  such 
status. 

(b)  “Ordering  office”  shall  mean  any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  independent  establishment, 
board,  commission,  bureau,  service,  or  division 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  corporation,  all  the 
stock  of  which  is  beneficially  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

10.  These  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  effec¬ 
tive  on  and  after  the  date  of  approval  by  the 
Committee;  provided,  however,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  Act, 
amend  these  regulations  from  time  to  time.  No¬ 
tice  of  any  such  amendment  and  the  effective 
date  thereof  will  be  given  to  ordering  offices 
through  the  Procurement  Division. 

Approved  by  the  Committee 
December  21,  1938. 

C.  J.  Peoples,  Chairman 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Products  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Chairman,  Christian  Joy  Peoples,  representing 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury; 

M.  C.  Migel,  representing  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind; 

Augustus  B.  Warfield,  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  War; 

Arthur  H.  Mayo,  representing  the  Department 
of  the  Navy; 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  representing  the  Department 
of  the  Interior; 

Alex  McC.  Ashley,  representing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture; 

Fletcher  H.  Rawls,  representing  the  Department 
of  Commerce; 

Robert  LeFevre,  Secretary. 

The  allocation  of  orders  for  brooms  and 
mops  began  in  January,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  are  being  added  to  the  list  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  is, 
as  was  explained  in  the  October,  1938  issue  of 
the  Outloo\,  a  non-profit  sales  corporation 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  gov¬ 
ernment  orders  among  the  workshops  for  the 
bjind. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blmd 


FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Foundation  has  granted  a  scholarship 
for  social  work  training  to  Leontine  Belmont 
of  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Miss  Bel¬ 
mont,  who  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Elizabeth’s 
College,  and  was  for  some  time  on  the  staff 
of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  Blind  Babies,  is  now  enrolled  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

FIELD  SERVICE 

During  the  past  few  months  members  of  the 
Foundation  staff  have  given  field  service  in 
West  Virginia,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Iowa, 
Georgia,  and  Arkansas. 

MAGAZINE  IN  SOUND 

The  sound  studios  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  announce  a  new  experi¬ 
ment  in  magazine  publication,  to  make  its 
bow  in  March.  In  that  month  for  the  first 
time  the  magazine  will  appear  written  in 
sound  as  well  as  in  inkprint.  It  will  be  a  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  version  of  Talking  Boof{  Topics. 
Up  until  now  this  publication  has  reached 
Talking  Book  readers  in  inkprint  only.  It  has 
consisted  of  special  articles  dealing  with  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  matters,  reviews  and  synopses  of 
recently  recorded  Talking  Books,  with  some 
injection  of  notes  on  authors  and  sound  studio 
gossip.  This  material  will  now  be  recorded  on 
a  Talking  Book  disc  so  that  “readers”  of 
Talking  Boo\  Topics  will  be  able  immediately 
to  place  it  on  their  reading  machines  and  hear 
what  it  has  to  say  without  the  aid  of  a  third 
party.  It  seems  highly  fitting  that  the  first 
periodical  to  reach  the  blind  through  the  ear 
should  be  a  magazine  specially  devoted  to  the 
Talking  Book  and  its  development.  The  ink- 
print  edition  of  this  quarterly  will  go  out  as 


usual,  free  to  all  Talking  Book  users,  as  part 
of  the  Foundation’s  service,  but  an  annual 
subscription  of  fi.oo,  to  cover  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  will  be  charged  of  those  who  wish  to 
receive  Talking  Boo\  Topics  on  the  discs. 

SALESKITS 

The  Independence  Saleskit,  designed  and 
made  up  by  the  Foundation  is  meeting  with 
favor  in  a  number  of  states. 

In  Oklahoma  these  kits  are  financed  by  the 
Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
through  its  marketing  fund,  and  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  suitably  qualified  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  repay  the  Commission  from  the 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  To  avoid  the  delay  and  expense  of  plac¬ 
ing  individual  re-orders  of  stock  directly  from 
New  York,  the  Commission  has  arranged  to 
carry  a  quantity  of  merchandise  so  that  re¬ 
orders  can  be  filled  there  with  minimum  loss 
of  time  and  expense  for  transportation. 

Other  states  which  have  ordered  saleskits 
include  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Colorado,  Vermont,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  and  Virginia. 

TALKING  BOOKS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

During  the  coming  year,  with  the  help  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  others,  the 
Foundation  plans  to  conduct  a  study  looking 
toward  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  Talking 
Book  record  as  an  educational  medium  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Israelitische  Blindcninstitut  in 
Vienna,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  this  study. 
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NECROLOGY 


O.  E.  JONES 

When  Orlando  E.  Jones  ( see  Frontispiece) 
of  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  passed  away  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1939,  at  the  age  of  54,  the  State  of 
Missouri  lost  an  outstanding  figure  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Mr.  Jones  was  stricken  with 
total  blindness  when  he  was  still  a  young  man. 
During  the  last  quarter  century,  every  piece 
of  legislation  relating  to  the  blind  which  was 
enacted  in  that  State  bore  the  unmistakable 
imprint  of  that  doughty  champion  of  the 
blind  who  practiced  and  preached  the  shibbo¬ 
leth  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Missouri.  “Help  the  blind  to  help  themselves.” 

Mr.  Jones  went  to  Jefferson  City  from  his 
home  in  the  State  of  Michigan  when  in  his 
’teens  and  secured  employment  in  a  paper-box 
factory.  Those  who  knew  of  his  work  in  that 
line  of  employment  say  that  he  was  unusually 
proficient  in  his  duties,  demonstrating  a  dex¬ 
terity  and  facility  with  the  work  that  few 
others  possessed. 

At  this  point  his  life  was  changed  with 
slowly  descending  clouds  that  began  to  shut 
out  the  light  from  his  eyes,  and  within  less 
than  two  years’  time  he  was  blind. 

He  was  now  only  a  little  past  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  married,  and  out  of  a  job  because 
sight  was  deemed  a  prerequisite  to  paper-box 
making.  Friends  and  his  doctors  suggested 
that  he  retire  to  the  farm.  A  sister  of  Mrs. 
Jones  in  St.  Charles  County  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Missouri  near  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  gave 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  haven. 

Mr.  Jones  later  returned  to  Jefferson  City, 
and  after  he  had  become  more  or  less  adjusted 
to  his  new  mode  of  life,  was  assisted  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  grocery  store.  The  shelves  were 
marked  in  braille,  and  many  devices  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Jones  in  making  it  possible 
for  him  to  wait  on  his  trade  promptly  and 


efficiently.  There  is  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  but  what  this  venture  would  have 
succeeded  financially,  but  the  grocery  business 
was  entirely  new  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  there  were 
other  factors,  which  will  not  be  recounted 
here,  which  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to 
carry  on  successfully  in  this  venture,  although 
he  had  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

All  legislation  from  that  which  founded  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1915  to 
the  present  day  had  the  impress  of  Mr.  Jones’ 
keen  insight  in  matters  affecting  the  blind. 
He  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Jefferson  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
now  known  as  the  Central  Missouri  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  He  was  its  first  superin¬ 
tendent  during  and  after  the  World  War.  He 
sought  to  equip  himself  for  more  efficient 
work  by  attending  a  special  summer  course 
for  blind  home  teachers  conducted  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City,  in  1921. 
Friends  sent  him  there;  friends  always 
surrounded  him,  for  the  reason  that  he  in¬ 
spired  confidence.  On  through  the  years  he 
developed  into  a  talented  public  speaker  and 
was  frequently  heard  over  the  radio. 

The  first  Mrs.  Jones  died  in  1927,  and  about 
six  years  ago  he  re-married.  The  present  Mrs. 
Jones  is  a  graduate  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  legion  of  friends  left  by 
Mr.  Jones  that  his  legislative  plans  for  the 
blind  may  be  enacted  into  law  at  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature  in  Missouri. 

Ernest  L.  Schneider 

DR.  WALTER  H.  SNYDER 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Snyder,  well-known  special¬ 
ist  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  died  at  his  home  in 
Toledo,  Ohio  on  December  28. 

Dr.  Snyder,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  took 
his  degree  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1891,  and  entered  practice  in 
Toledo  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In 
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addition  to  being  on  the  staff  of  several  hos¬ 
pitals  he  was  active  in  the  development  of  the 
Toledo  Clinic  and  was  head  of  the  Clinic’s 
eye  department. 

He  was  best  known  to  workers  for  the 
blind,  however,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  which 
capacity  he  served  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Toledo 
Society  for  the  Blind  and  a  member  of  its 
Executive  Committee  for  many  years.  He 
gave  unlimited  service  to  the  blind,  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  cases  in  which  he  felt  vision 
might  be  improved  or  restored. 

Dr.  Snyder’s  fortune  which  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  left  to  a  medical  research  bureau 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  eyes. 

MARY  E.  CHURCHMAN 

Miss  Mary  E.  Churchman,  former  teacher 
at  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  died  January  28. 

Her  father,  W.  H.  Churchman,  was 
founder  of  the  Indiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Miss  Churchman  was  associated 
with  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  all  her 
life.  She  was  one  of  the  Erst  teachers  of  the 
Colorado  School.  Taking  charge  of  the  music 
department  of  the  School  in  1884,  Miss 
Churchman  taught  for  forty-six  years.  She 
retired  from  active  service  in  1930,  and  shortly 
afterward  her  sight  began  to  fail,  but  she 
maintained  an  interest  in  the  School’s  activi¬ 
ties  until  her  death. 


CHANGES  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
AGENCIES 

On  February  1,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
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sociation  for  the  Blind  moved  from  the  third 
floor  to  the  first  floor  of  the  building  at  1305 
Locust  Street.  This  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  change  in  the  activities  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  which  on  that  same  date  discontinued 
the  “Salesroom  and  Exchange”.  Supervision 
of  the  Piano  Tuning  Department  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Overbrook  building,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  will  take  over  the  chair- 
caning  and  other  activities  in  the  Locust  Street 
Building.  The  Branch  expects  to  stress  its 
store  on  the  first  floor  where  a  large  variety  of 
blind-made  products  will  be  sold. 

PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
AUSTRALIA 

A  pension  of  £1  per  week  is  paid  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government  of  Australia  to 
every  blind  person  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over 
and  every  pensioner  is  allowed  to  earn  in  ad¬ 
dition  £3,  7 s.  6d.  weekly,  making  a  total  in¬ 
come  of  £4,  js.  6d.  (approximately  $21.25) 
weekly. 

Pensioners  may  live  in  their  own  property 
without  jeopardizing  the  pension.  They  are 
allowed  to  have  £50  in  the  bank  without  any 
deduction  of  pension,  and  for  every  additional 
£50  on  deposit  the  pension  is  reduced  £10  per 
year. 

Blind  couples  are  permitted  only  a  total  joint 
income  of  £4,  js.  6d.  weekly  including  their 
respective  pensions  of  £1  each. 


The  CONQUEST  of  BLINDNESS 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 
Price,  $3.25  postpaid 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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Among  the  schools  for  the  blind  where 
volunteers  are  taking  an  active  and  interest¬ 
ing  part  in  the  education  of  students  are  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Columbus  has  given  a 
wide  variety  of  services  to  the  Ohio  School. 
They  have  provided  uniforms  for  the  school 
band  as  well  as  supplying  several  instru¬ 
ments.  Several  pianos  have  also  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  school  by  the  same  club.  The 
Ladies  of  the  Lions  Auxiliary  give  teas  and 
entertainments  at  frequent  intervals  for  the 
girls  of  the  school.  The  tea  is  usually  held 
in  the  home  of  one  of  the  members,  with  the 
different  members  of  the  Auxiliary  calling  at 
the  school  for  the  girls.  Although  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Season  is  a  busy  one  for  the  Lions  in  their 
activities  at  the  Ohio  school,  they  have  also 
found  the  above  ways  for  giving  year-round 
services. 

At  Perkins  Institution  a  definite  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Personnel  Department  is 
devoted  to  placement  of  volunteers  where 
each  will  be  able  to  render  the  best  service. 
Most  of  the  volunteers  work  closely  with  the 
social  worker  on  the  Perkins  staff  in  carrying 
out  individual  plans  for  the  students.  These 
services  include:  Shopping  trips,  entertaining 
of  students  in  the  volunteer’s  home,  supply¬ 
ing  and  delivering  clothing  to  children  and 
their  families,  letter-writing  for  the  smallest 
children,  and  taking  children  for  a  special 
educational  trip  to  farms,  stores,  etc.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  that  sometimes  contacts  made 
during  a  student’s  trip  with  a  volunteer  stand 
out  as  a  thrilling  adventure  in  a  child’s  life. 
An  example  of  this  was  the  boy  who  recently 
was  telling  the  social  worker  about  his  trip 


to  a  radio  station  in  company  with  a  volun¬ 
teer.  He  characterized  the  trip  as  “the  best 
time  I  ever  had  in  my  whole  life.” 

At  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  a  most  helpful  group  of  volunteers 
serving  the  school  has  been  the  Mary  Baldwin 
College  Y.  W.  C.  A.  There  is  a  Girl  Reserve 
group  at  the  Virginia  School,  and  the  two 
groups  have  been  closely  associated.  H.  M. 
McManaway,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia 
School,  commented  upon  this  service  in  the 
following  way: 

The  volunteer  service  that  is  being  rendered 
by  the  Mary  Baldwin  College  girls  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind  is  of  such 
outstanding  value  that  it  merits  the  attention  of 
other  schools  situated  in  college  towns.  Nothing 
has  meant  more  to  the  Mary  Baldwin  girls  in 
the  way  of  enlarging  their  sympathies  and  chal¬ 
lenging  them  to  give  themselves  in  service.  The 
Girl  Reserves  look  forward  to  the  friendships 
they  make,  and  the  fun  they  have  in  knowing 
older  girls.  Nothing  could  afford  the  younger 
girls  greater  inspiration  to  continue  their  studies 
at  the  school  for  the  blind  than  knowing  these 
older  girls  who  are  seeking  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Understanding  of  the  social  amenities  and 
the  finer  things  of  life  is  so  much  more  forceful 
when  given  informally  through  the  medium  of 
contacts  instead  of  direct  instruction.  Because  of 
the  crowded  schedules  of  both  schools,  a  very 
flexible  plan  of  activities  is  followed  according 
to  the  interest  and  will  of  the  girls.  The  sponsor 
of  the  Girl  Reserves  is  careful  to  see  that  the 
college  girls  have  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  the  group.  A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  this  program  is  due  to  the  wise  counsel 
and  understanding  of  the  sponsor  of  the  Mary 
Baldwin  College  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Reports  on  volunteers’  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  schools  and  organizations  will 
be  appreciated  for  use  in  future  “Volunteer 
Service”  columns  or  in  other  ways. 

MacEnnis  Moore 
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FRIENDLY  VISITING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  program  of  Friendly  Visiting  to  blind 
persons  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  re¬ 
ceiving  state-wide  sponsorship  by  the  Junior 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  beginning 
February,  1939. 

Impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  a  similar 
volunteer  service  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  several  years  in  bringing  needed  neigh¬ 
borly  services  to  elderly  persons  in  the  state, 
the  Federation  is  working  with  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Security  in  making  final  plans  for 
inauguration  of  the  program  on  a  state-wide 
basis.  Tried  in  Yakima  County,  home  of  the 
State  Chairman  of  Friendly  Visiting,  the  plan 
already  has  the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  the 
club  members,  who  feel  that  the  success  in 
Yakima  presages  a  needed  program  of  service 
to  blind  persons  in  the  state. 

Although  the  Federation  is  working  closely 
with  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  its  members 
are  not  confining  their  activities  to  blind 
persons  receiving  public  assistance.  Rather  it 
is  their  aim  to  bring  their  friendly  visiting 
service  to  all  of  those  blind  persons  who  lack 
neighbor  and  community  contacts. 

To  assist  the  volunteer  visitors  with  such  a 
program,  a  Manual  on  Friendly  Visiting, 
patterned  after  the  manual  now  in  use  for 
other  groups,  will  give  helpful  suggestions 
and  information.  These  include  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
the  program,  a  description  of  the  various 
activities  for  blind  persons  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
through  its  Division  for  the  Blind,  a  reading 
list  on  the  subject  of  blindness  and  blind 
persons,  and  pertinent  suggestions  on  what 
the  volunteer  visitor  can  do.  Under  this  latter 
section,  the  visitor  will  find  the  following 
suggestions:  Reading  aloud;  writing  and  read¬ 
ing  letters ;  assisting  persons  in  getting  to  and 
from  clinics  for  eye  and  other  health  treat¬ 
ment;  taking  blind  persons  for  walks,  outings, 
picnics,  etc.;  and  (to  quote  the  Manual)  any¬ 
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thing  that  will  “instill  the  desire  in  that 
person’s  mind  to  become  a  part  of  the  normal 
community  life  rather  than  setting  himself 
aside  with  a  small  group  of  other  persons 
who  are  blind  and  letting  himself  get  into  a 
rut  by  finally  coming  to  the  place  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  as  a  different  type  of  person.” 

Erma  M.  Cull 

FEDERAL  STAND  CONCESSIONS 

The  following  state  agencies  have  been  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to 
administer  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  (pro¬ 
viding  for  stand  concessions  to  blind  persons  in 
Federal  buildings)  in  their  respective  areas: 
Georgia.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Adult 
Service  Division,  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta. 
Hawaii.  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  for  the  Blind,  Territorial  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  Honolulu. 

Illinois.  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind, 
1900  Marshall  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
Louisiana.  State  Board  for  the  Blind,  New 
Capitol,  Baton  Rouge. 

Minnesota.  Division  of  the  Blind,  State  Board 
of  Control,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi.  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Old 
Capitol  Building,  Jackson. 

New  Hampshire.  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  9  Capitol  Street,  Concord. 

Rhode  Island.  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Room  3A  State 
House,  Providence. 

South  Carolina.  Division  for  the  Blind,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  1617  Blanding 
Street,  Columbia. 

South  Dakota.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ser¬ 
vice,  State  Capitol,  Pierre. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  twenty -eight 
states  of  which  the  designated  state  agencies 
were  listed  in  the  February  (1937)  and  De¬ 
cember  (1937)  issues  of  the  Outloo\.  A  blind 
person  who  wishes  to  secure  a  stand  concession 
in  a  Federal  building  should  apply  directly  to 
designated  agency  in  his  state. 
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Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. — C.  Warren  Bled¬ 
soe,  teacher  of  English  and  dramatics,  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  take  the  Harvard- 
Perkins  course  and  some  additional  work  at  Har¬ 
vard.  .  .  .  Miss  Mattie  Owens,  who  had  been  absent 
for  a  rest  for  a  few  months,  returned  to  her  former 
position  as  grade  teacher.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hugh  English 
is  a  new  teacher  who  divides  his  time  between  the 
two  schools.  .  .  .  Miss  Lucie  M.  Tibbits,  a  graduate 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  of  the  Harvard-Perkins 
course,  has  been  appointed  to  teach  in  the  primary 
department.  .  .  .  Miss  Harriet  deWitt  has  been  given 
leave  of  absence,  and  her  place  has  been  taken  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Greene.  .  .  .  The  Maryland  School  in¬ 
augurated  the  first  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Schools’ 
Girls’  Play  Day.  Twenty  girls  representing  Perkins 
Institution,  New  York  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind,  accompanied  by  their 
teachers,  were  the  guests  of  the  School. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. — Mr.  Robert 
Gross,  violin  instructor  for  the  School,  was  called 
east  during  the  Christmas  holidays  to  appear  as 
soloist  with  the  symphony  orchestras  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  He  also  participated 
in  a  concert  by  the  Composers’  Forum. 

New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind. — The 
Association,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  opened  in  the  Manchester 
post-office  the  first  vending  stand  in  the  state  to  be 
operated  by  a  blind  man.  The  ceremony  opening 
the  stand  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  J.  Halliran 
of  Concord,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare;  the  principal  speaker  was  Governor  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Murphy.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  the  stand  will  be  operated 
by  Clyde  F.  Richardson  of  Plymouth. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. — In 
1931,  Mr.  Joice  became  interested  in  stenotype  (ma¬ 
chine  shorthand)  as  a  possible  vocation  for  the 
blind,  and  introduced  it  into  the  School.  Two 


partially  sighted  girls  took  about  one  year’s  work, 
then  dropped  it.  The  study  was  resumed  this  year 
by  some  of  the  students.  The  School  has  had  the 
plates  for  both  the  stenotype  textbook  and  the 
stenotype  reader  stereotyped  by  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  and  copies  of 
these  books  in  braille  will  be  available  through 
regular  Printing  House  procedure. 

New  Y or \  Association  for  the  Blind. — Last  year 
the  Association  paid  $101,306.45  directly  to  the 
blind  for  wages  and  emergency  relief.  Over  four¬ 
teen  hundred  visits  were  made  by  social  workers 
to  the  blind  in  their  homes,  and  by  the  blind  to 
the  Lighthouse.  Nearly  three  thousand  articles  of 
clothing  were  distributed  to  the  sightless.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  general  welfare,  health,  and  recreational 
work,  the  organization  operates  the  Lighthouse 
Eye  Clinic  and  Lighthouse  Music  School  at  114 
East  60th  Street,  the  Bourne  Workshop  for  Blind 
Men  at  35th  Street,  the  Residential  Clubhouse  for 
Blind  Men  at  First  Avenue,  the  Emma  L.  Hardy 
Memorial  Vacation  Home  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New  York,  and  Camp  Lighthouse  for  Boys  and 
Girls  at  Waretown,  New  Jersey.  Last  year  the  regis¬ 
tration  at  the  Lighthouse  reached  a  total  of  5,063 
blind  persons.  .  .  .  Instruction  in  the  latest  dance 
steps  is  given  twice  weekly  at  the  Lighthouse. 
Besides  ballroom  dancing,  classes  in  interpretive  and 
tap  dancing  are  also  conducted.  There  are  also 
classes  in  interpretive  dancing  for  children  from 
three  to  five  years  of  age.  Monthly  dances  are  held 
at  the  Lighthouse,  and  the  music  is  often  supplied 
by  the  Lighthouse  Swing  Band,  composed  of  blind 
musicians.  .  .  .  The  Association  has  announced  the 
purchase  of  the  property  on  East  60th  Street, 
adjoining  the  present  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic.  A 
special  bequest  made  possible  this  purchase. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind. — One 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  teaching  staff,  in  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Margelia  Stonestreet  who  has 
been  named  librarian  and  substitute  teacher.  .  .  . 
Dr.J.  K.Guthrie  has  been  appointed  ophthalmologist 
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for  the  School.  .  .  .  Vocational  activities  have  been 
amplified,  especially  in  assembly  and  rug  work. 
Various  achievement  tests  have  been  concluded 
toward  re-classification  and  more  efficient  teaching 
service.  This  work  follows  up  the  mental  testing 
done  by  Dr.  Estella  Bowers. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. — The  chorus  of  the  New  York  Institute  sang 
on  the  Kate  Smith  General  Foods  Hour  on  Decem¬ 
ber  22.  .  .  .  “Our  Responsibility  in  the  Development 
of  the  Personality  of  the  Handicapped  Child”  is  the 
general  theme  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Association  this  year.  At  the  De¬ 
cember  meeting  there  was  an  exhibit  of  games  that 
visually  handicapped  children  can  play.  One  of  the 
teachers  spoke  on  hobbies.  .  .  .  The  English  Depart¬ 
ment  is  planning  a  series  of  radio  plays  on  “Books 
and  Authors”  to  be  given  in  association  with  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  during  the 
second  semester.  ...  A  second  faculty  unit  for 
married  teachers  has  been  completed  which  will 
house  six  families.  .  .  .  Plans  have  been  executed 
for  an  exhibit  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  .  .  .  Robert  W.  Gunderson, 
blind  instructor  of  radio  class  work,  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  Army  Amateur  Radio  System 
under  the  direct  command  of  the  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  United  States  Army.  .  .  .  Sixty  pupils  will 
participate  in  the  107th  Anniversary  Exercises  on 
March  30,  1939. 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind. — The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  sponsoring  a  WPA  braille  transcribing 
project  on  which  blind  people  are  employed  as 
transcribers,  with  sighted  people  as  their  readers. 
The  transcribers  are  employed  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities  under  local  supervision.  Nine  college 
graduates  are  employed  and  four  high  school  grad¬ 
uates.  The  proof  reader  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Braille  Institute  of  America. — Literature  in  Moon 
type  as  published  in  England  is  printed  by  what 
is  known  as  the  “return-line”  process.  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  printed  lines  run  alternately  from 
left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left,  with  an  arc  at 
the  end  of  each  line  to  aid  in  guiding  the  reading 
finger  from  line  to  line.  Moon  print  in  America 
runs  from  left  to  right.  This  practice  is  preferable 
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to  all  who  have  learned  to  read  Moon  print  since 
it  was  adopted  as  standard  for  American  printed 
books,  but  obviously,  to  the  thousands  of  Moon 
readers  who  have  trained  themselves  to  the  back¬ 
ward  return  line  process,  the  American  way  is 
somewhat  objectionable.  For  this  reason  the  Director 
of  Project,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  recently  ruled  that  all  books  and  literature 
printed  in  Moon  type  and  purchased  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  distribution  to  the  blind  must  con¬ 
form  in  style  and  practice  to  British  standards,  and, 
accordingly,  the  Braille  Institute  has  re-designed  its 
plate-making  machine  and  is  now  equipped  to 
print  Moon  literature  by  the  return-line  process 
and  in  accordance  with  specifications  laid  down  by 
the  U.  S.  Government. 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind. — The  boys’  building  and  the  teachers’  build¬ 
ing  were  renovated  last  summer,  and  the  girls’ 
building  was  completed  modernized  inside  and  out. 
The  exteriors  of  the  other  buildings  have  been 
painted,  and  more  than  half  the  grounds  have  been 
graded  and  drained.  This  work  was  made  possible 
by  a  small  amount  of  fire  insurance,  a  small  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  two  Works  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion  projects. 

Blind  Industrial  Workers  Association. — The  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  annual  election  of  officers  on 
January  9,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
President,  Mr.  James  Manford  Sumner;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Julia  Rice;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Lynch;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  Dinsmore; 
Financial  Secretary,  Mr.  Ray  J.  Dinsmore.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors:  Mr.  Carl  Rice,  Mr.  Edward  Riley,  Mr. 
Walter  Ring,  and  Mr.  James  Dean. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind. — During  the  month 
of  December  a  public  address  system  was  installed 
at  the  School.  It  is  hoped  that  this  system  will 
improve  teaching  efficiency  and  will  afford  many 
opportunities  for  the  students  to  broadcast  programs. 
There  are  several  functions  which  can  be  performed 
by  the  system.  The  superintendent  is  able  to  observe 
from  his  office  class  recitations  without  being  ob¬ 
served  by  those  who  are  reciting.  It  is  possible  for 
the  superintendent  to  make  announcements  over  the 
system  to  a  group  of  rooms  or  to  all  rooms.  It  is 
possible  for  the  superintendent  to  carry  on  a  con- 
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versation  with  any  teacher  in  the  building.  There 
is  also  a  victrola  attachment  on  the  set  which  will 
play  eight  records  without  aid  from  an  operator. 
The  victrola  attachment  may  be  used  in  playing  for 
student  dances  in  the  gymnasium. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. — 
The  Board  will  hold  an  all-day  meeting  for  stand- 
keepers  who  are  blind,  at  Hartford  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday.  Such  a  gathering  has  become  an 
annual  occasion  with  the  Board.  The  standkeepers 
arrive  in  the  morning,  transportation  being  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  towns  in  which  they  live.  There  is 
a  short  session  of  general  interest  preceding  lunch, 
after  which  topics  of  particular  interest  are  discussed 
by  members  of  the  group.  The  meeting  is  then 
thrown  open  to  a  general  discussion.  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  in 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  will  attend  the 
gathering  this  year.  At  each  of  the  annual  meetings 
a  detailed  typewritten  report  of  the  receipts,  total 
number  of  sales,  and  other  pertinent  details  of  each 
stand  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  is  read  and 
discussed,  and  a  copy  presented  to  each  of  the 
standkeepers.  There  are  now  more  than  twenty 
stands  in  Connecticut,  and  two  new  stands  are 
in  the  process  of  being  opened,  one  in  the  post 
office  building  at  Ansonia  and  the  other  in  the 
City  Hall  at  Stamford. 

New  Yor\  Public  Library. — The  annual  report 
of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  for  1938  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  collection  of  braille  music 
was  transferred  from  the  Central  Building  to  the 
Twenty-fifth  Street  Building  during  the  year,  and 
that  this  transfer  brought  the  collection  together  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years.  Owing  to  crowded 
conditions  in  the  Central  Building  it  had  been 
necessary  in  1928  to  remove  the  book  stock  from 
that  building  to  the  second  and  third  floors  of  two 
branch  libraries.  .  .  .  The  circulation  for  the  year 
was  59,961.  While  the  circulation  of  the  Talking 
Book — 24,249 — sets  a  new  high,  the  use  of  braille 
books  did  not  decline,  though  the  circulation  of 
braille  music  fell  away  considerably.  Mimeographed 
and  inkprint  catalogs  of  music  are  sent  free  upon 
request.  Free  copies  of  the  braille  catalogs  of  music 
have  been  discontinued  owing  to  cost  of  production 
and  the  limited  demand. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. — A  recent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  staff  is  Andrew  Habinek,  who  now  has 


the  responsibility  for  outside  placements  and  the 
continuous  supervision  of  the  seventeen  concession 
stands  set  up  by  the  Society.  Mr.  Habinek  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  speaks  several  foreign  languages,  and 
has  had  settlement  experience,  including  summer 
camp  operation.  He  has  also  had  training  under 
the  personnel  director  of  one  of  Cleveland’s  largest 
manufacturing  concerns,  and  has  decided  to  make 
social  service  his  life  work.  .  .  .  Training  for  the 
annual  dramatic  performance  by  the  Blind  Players 
is  going  forward,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used 
to  send  a  group  of  colored  blind  people  to  a  camp 
on  Lake  Erie. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. — Five  new  members  joined  the  Over¬ 
brook  staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Geiges,  R.  N.,  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  resident  nurse  to  succeed  Miss  Washburn. 
Miss  Ruth  Maslow  has  taken  over  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Summers  with  the  Opportunity  Class.  Mr.  Leon 
Picon  will  do  part-time  teaching  while  he  continues 
his  study  of  archeology  at  Dropsie  College.  Mrs. 
Mary  O’Brien  has  been  appointed  housemother  to 
succeed  Miss  Grier.  .  .  .  The  Northhampton  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  asked 
the  School  to  demonstrate  the  school  work  at  its 
Week  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Quimby,  Boys’  Principal 
Teacher,  and  Dr.  Cumings,  Teacher  of  French  and 
English,  took  three  of  the  boys  to  Bethlehem  to  rep¬ 
resent  Overbrook.  The  Overbrook  orchestra  also  took 
part  in  the  week  for  the  blind. 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert  at  St.  Luke’s 
Lutheran  Church,  and  were  entertained  afterward. 
.  .  .  The  Boys’  Athletic  Association  gave  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  wrestling  before  the  Overbrook  Men’s 
Association.  .  .  .  The  Senior  Class  recently  held  a 
food  sale  in  the  gymnasium. .  .  .  Miss  Lillian  Jeffreys, 
Assistant  Librarian  at  Canterbury  College,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  former  teacher  in  Syria,  gave  a  talk  in 
chapel  on  the  home  life  of  the  Arabs. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  (Oakland) . 
— In  addition  to  repairing  and  mending  garments 
for  the  Home’s  residents,  WPA  workers  are  making 
curtains  for  the  new  dormitories.  .  .  .  Weekly  classes 
in  choral  singing,  English,  the  study  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  literary  appreciation  have  been  organ¬ 
ized,  and  on  the  first  Friday  of  every  month  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment  is  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
for  the  residents.  ...  An  instructor  goes  daily  to  the 
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Home  to  give  assistance  and  instruction  in  horseshoe¬ 
pitching,  golf,  and  other  forms  of  athletics.  ...  A 
class  in  pottery  has  recently  been  started.  Many  of 
the  residents  attend,  and  several  have  shown  excep¬ 
tional  talent  already.  .  .  .  The  Home  has  been  given 
enough  space  in  the  coming  Golden  Gate  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  to  display  two  exhibits,  one  of 
which  will  show  blind  operators  making  pottery,  and 
the  other  blind  people  operating  high-speed  power- 
machines. 

Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  ( New  York). — 
The  Bureau  has  added  eight  new  staff  workers, 
among  them  a  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching  and 
a  Supervisor  of  Pre-school  Training.  A  pre-school 
educator  was  appointed  a  few  years  ago  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  and,  as  her  work  proved  the  value  of 
visits  to  the  homes  for  the  guidance  of  mothers  and 
the  study  of  the  pre-school  children,  a  permanent 
position  was  created.  Miss  Gertrude  VandenBroek, 
Supervisor  of  Pre-school  Training,  is  a  graduate  of  a 
nurses’  training-school  and  has  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  Mrs.  Isabelle  Bush,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Home  Teaching,  is  a  graduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Training  School  for  Nurses,  with  speciali¬ 
zation  at  the  Wilmer  Eye  Clinic. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  total  sales 
of  the  workshop  have  increased  during  the  past 
ten  years  from  $162  in  1928  to  $1,530  in  1938.  There 
was  an  increase  of  $220  in  chair-caning  the  past 
year.  It  is  believed  the  large  order  of  chairs  from 
the  Woman’s  Club  accounts  for  this  gain.  In  rug 
sales,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $450.  In  1937,  the 
Society  had  two  sales  people  selling  rugs,  and,  in 
1938,  only  one  selling  part-time.  Carpet-weaving  has 
been  revived  this  year.  Doormat  sales  increased 
slightly  with  no  salesman,  as  did  the  broom  sales. 
Although  many  people  are  unemployed,  the  Society 
has  not  been  able  to  find  a  sales  person  willing  to 
sell  goods  on  commission.  The  Lion’s  Club  fifth 
annual  bazaar  was  held  in  the  old  Toledo-Edison 
building  November  18.  Money  earned  from  this 
bazaar  is  to  be  used  in  emergency  cases  for  the  blind 
where  there  are  no  other  funds  available. 

Industrial  W or\  Shop  for  the  Blind  ( Los  Angeles). 
— The  first  annual  Open  House  Week  was  held 
November  28  to  December  3  of  last  year.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Week  was  to  acquaint  the  general  public 
with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Industrial  Work¬ 
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shop  for  the  Blind.  This  was  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  an  extensive  publicity  campaign  in 
which  newspapers  and  radio  played  a  major  part. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  newspapers,  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  weeklies,  and  semi-monthly  papers 
were  used  carrying  news  items  and  picture  lay-outs. 
Twenty-three  radio  stations  carried  daily  “spot” 
announcements,  the  announcements  being  changed 
each  week.  Six  stations  carried  fifteen-minute  weekly 
programs  with  sightless,  scriptless  entertainers.  Five 
hundred  streetcars  carried  outside  placards  during 
the  Open  House  Week,  and  all  streetcar  passes 
(forty  thousand)  carried  a  picture  and  the  story  of 
Open  House.  During  the  actual  week,  programs 
were  presented  both  afternoons  and  evenings,  and 
all  visitors  were  conducted  through  the  institution 
by  guides. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Branch. — On  January  1,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pleasants,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Home 
Work  Department,  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  the 
Occupational  Therapy  Department  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital.  .  .  .  Philadelphia’s  Twelfth  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the  Gimbel 
Auditorium  from  March  13  to  17. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. — The 
new  headquarters  of  the  Institute  in  St.  John’s  were 
opened  December  5  by  His  Excellency,  Sir  Humphrey 
Walwyn,  Governor  of  Newfoundland.  The  building, 
situated  close  to  the  business  center  of  St.  John’s,  was 
purchased  by  the  Institute  with  funds  raised  by  pub¬ 
lic  subscription.  The  new  headquarters  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  conveniently  furnished  for  the  work. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  Brook  Factory  and  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Leslie  Hookey,  are  located. 
The  office  of  Miss  Isabel  Scott,  the  social  worker,  and 
a  showroom  are  located  on  the  second  floor.  Here  also 
is  the  Braille  Room,  where  the  library,  radio,  and 
Talking  Books  are  used;  the  reed  room,  where  trays, 
hampers,  baskets  and  similar  things  are  made;  the 
girls’  workroom,  a  cloak  room,  stock  room,  and  a 
small  kitchen.  On  the  top  floor  there  is  situated  the 
main  kitchen  and  bedrooms,  with  accommodation  for 
ten  persons.  Blind  pupils  coming  in  for  instruction, 
children  proceeding  to  and  from  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  cases  sent  in  for  blindness  prevention 
treatment  and  outport  persons  who  work  in  the 
broom  factory  make  use  of  the  residence. 
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A  new  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
1938  has  just  been  issued  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 
The  Directory  gives  details  of  agencies, 
schools,  workshops,  homes,  and  societies  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Great 
Britain,  the  British  Empire,  and  foreign 
countries,  together  with  general  information 
on  legislation,  provision  of  embossed  litera¬ 
ture,  and  charitable  agencies,  a  bibliography, 
and  other  data  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
worker  for  the  blind. 

Psychological  Development:  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Genetic  Psychology,  by  Norman  L. 
Munn,  was  recently  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The  index 
carries  several  references  to  the  blind;  emo¬ 
tional  development,  localization  of  tactile 
stimulation,  locomotor  development,  and 
discrimination  of  visual  space  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  cataracts. 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Dunstans  by  V.  M.  Duche 
recently  published  by  John  Murray,  London, 
is  a  collection  of  sketches  of  St.  Dunstaners 
as  they  were  known  to  the  author  who  was 
a  V.A.D.  during  the  war  years.  The  book 
has  a  preface  by  Sir  Ian  Fraser. 

T he  Red  Cross  Courier  for  September,  1938 
contains  the  article,  “Our  First  Museum  for 
the  Blind.”  A  special  exhibit  for  the  blind 
has  been  opened  by  the  De  Young  Memorial 
Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco. 
Each  article  on  view  has  a  braille  label,  and 
the  plan  is  to  change  the  exhibit  every  three 
months. 

The  article  “Blind  School  Students  Broad¬ 
cast,”  found  in  School  Life  for  May,  1938, 
relates  the  story  of  a  series  of  radio  programs 


presented  by  students  of  the  Missouri  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  Original  radio  scripts 
written  by  members  of  the  school’s  radio 
workshop  were  used  for  these  programs. 

A  new  addition  to  the  books  written  by 
blind  authors  is  Days  of  Naughty  Men;  Grip 
of  Native  Sod;  Would  You  Live  it  Again ? 
by  N.  C.  Hanks,  published  by  the  Deseret 
News  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Die  Formenwelt  des  Tastsinnes,  by  G. 
Revesz,  was  recently  published  in  The  Hague, 
Holland.  This  monumental  work  on  the 
psychology  of  the  blind  is  divided  in  two 
parts;  Volume  I  deals  with  the  foundation 
and  development  of  psychology  of  the  blind, 
Volume  II  with  the  tactual  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  modeling  by  the  blind.  The 
author  is  a  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam. 

Brownstone  Fronts  and  Saratoga  Trunks,  by 
Henry  Collins  Brown,  published  by  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  contains  a  chapter  called  “New  York 
Sings  Hymns”  which  deals  with  the  life  of  the 
famous  hymn  writer  Fanny  Crosby.  Many 
quotations  from  her  hymns  are  given. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped:  Volume  I. 
History,  edited  by  Merle  E.  Frampton  and 
Hugh  Grant  Rowell,  was  recently  published 
by  the  World  Book  Company.  Chapter  Two 
of  this  book  deals  with  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  The  subjects  treated  are  Care  and 
Education  of  the  Blind;  Schools  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States;  Modern  Progress 
in  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Care  and 
Education  of  the  Partially-Seeing. 

Helga  Lende 
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The  Braille  Institute  of  America  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  revised  edition  of  the  braille 
primer  arranged  by  Miss  Kate  Foley,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  its  usefulness  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  are  unable  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  home  teacher  and  who  must  depend  on  the 
help  of  seeing  friends  uninstructed  in  braille. 
Inkprint  has  been  combined  with  braille  and 
a  printed  outline  of  the  braille  system  with 
suggestions  for  study  included  to  make  the 
new  edition  more  helpful  than  heretofore. 

This  primer  covers  Grade  One  only.  New 
editions  of  the  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and 
Grade  Two  primers  will  follow,  and  with 
them  will  be  published  a  reader  in  each  grade. 
These  six  pamphlets,  three  readers  and  three 
primers,  will  thus  form  a  complete  system  for 
use  with  or  without  a  home  teacher. 


Teacher — Young  man,  holding  Master  of 
Arts  degree,  desires  position  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  as  teacher  of  modern  languages  or 
of  music.  Address:  W.  P.  M.,  in  care  of 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 

Teacher — Young  man,  B.A.,  major  in  French 
and  other  modern  languages,  holding  diploma 
from  the  Sorbonne  and  state  teachers’  certifi¬ 
cate,  wishes  position  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Address  R.  S.,  in  care  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  were  published  in 
Moon  during  January: 

4191-6  The  Following  of  the  Star,  by  Florence 
Barclay.  (Limited  Edition)  6  vols. 

4152  Tales  for  Adults  in  Short  Words,  Wide 
Lines,  by  H.  Bradfield.  Fourth  Series. 
One  small  volume . 2 s. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Armstrong  is  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Syracuse  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  a  sightless  lawyer,  is 
associated  with  the  Brooklyn  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Erma  M.  Cull  is  Staff  Assistant  of  the  State  of 
Washington  Department  of  Social  Security. 

Mrs.  Esther  Fowler  is  associated  with  the  Erie 
County  Welfare  Department. 

Eber  L.  Palmer  is  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Fred  A.  Schumacher  is  associated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  in  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 


APPLIANCES  and  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  .  .  $  i  per  annum 

□  Contributing  .  .  io  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  g  Associate  ...  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 

□  Sustaining  ...  50  per  annum  dation 

□  Patron  ....  100  per  annum 

□  Life . 1000 


paying . 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address 


per  annum. 


Date 


*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

Compiled  by 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Wilcox 
and 

Helga  Lende 


Third  Edition 
1 93  8 


A  directory  of  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  sight-saving  classes. 

Gives  the  correct  name,  address,  and  name  of  executive 
of  practically  every  important  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  pertinent  information 
regarding  such  agencies. 

Every  worker  for  the  blind  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  directory  available 

149  pages 

Price  $1.25  postpaid 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


The  new  models  in  reading  machines  for  the  Talking  Books  are  now  announced.  In  them 
inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  repro¬ 
duction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date: 


S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without 

loudspeaker  or  radio . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones, 
without  loudspeaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected 
by  competent  radio  man  with  most  radios  (A.C. 

&  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker 

but  no  radio  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

AC-15  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker  (A.C.  only)  *.$49.00 


U-1G  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loud-speaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* 

. . $52.00 

U-17  Console  radio-phonograph  combination,  modern¬ 
istic  style  walnut  cabinet,  with  12"  high  fidelity 
loudspeaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)  contains  7  tube 
radio  set,  foreign  short  waves  and  broadcast 


band.  Size  35V2  x  22yz  x  14y2"* . $100.00 

U-21  Same  style  as  Model  U-17,  but  contains  13  tube 
radio  set.* . . $120.00 


*Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional. 


Note:  Model  AC-15  supersedes  Model  AC-12;  Model  TJ- 16  replaces  Model  U-10 


Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra 
These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  BLIND  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  William  A.  Pettit,  M.D. 


Aid  to  the  blind  in  California  has  definitely 
entered  the  domain  of  “Big  Business”  with 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  over  $3,000,000 
for  the  year  1938.  When  one  considers  that, 
less  than  ten  years  ago  (1929),  the  blind  were 
grouped  with  all  other  indigents,  and  granted 
only  essential  relief  by  the  counties,  the  great 
advance  in  the  state’s  humanitarian  activities 
is  manifest. 

Throughout  history  the  blind  have  been 
accorded  special  consideration  by  their  more 
fortunate  associates,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last 
decade  that  they  have  been  granted  ungrudg¬ 
ingly  more  than  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 
Today  the  needy  blind  citizen  of  California 
receives,  as  a  right,  the  most  liberal  aid 
granted  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  By  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  he  is  assured  a  minimum 
monthly  income  of  $50.00.  In  addition 
thereto,  he  may  have  an  income  from  other 
specified  sources  of  $33.33  per  month,  and 
hold  title  to  real  or  personal  property,  in¬ 
cluding  cash,  having  a  county-assessed  value 


of  $3,000.  Residence  of  two  or  more  blind 
individuals  in  the  same  menage,  in  no  way 
limits  the  aid  to  which  each  is  entitled.  A 
blind  couple  can  enjoy  an  income  that  many 
families  in  the  professional  group  would  con¬ 
sider  adequate. 

How  has  this  rapid  improvement  in  the  lot 
of  these  disabled  citizens  been  brought  about  ? 
Who  pays  the  bills?  Who  is  eligible  for  this 
aid?  What  administrative  safeguards  sur¬ 
round  the  granting  of  this  aid,  that  guarantees 
its  benefits  to  those  honestly  entitled  thereto  ? 
These  are  the  questions  in  which  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  lay  people  are  interested;  and 
these  are  the  questions  that  this  article  pro¬ 
poses  to  answer. 

Prior  to  1929  the  needy  blind  were  cared 
for  by  the  counties.  Aid  was  granted  on  a 
budget  basis  according  to  need.  A  maximum 
of  $15.00  a  month  was  granted  to  those  who 
were  considered  eligible.  The  blind  were 
grouped  with  all  other  indigents,  depending 
on  the  county  for  their  necessities. 
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In  1929  the  Legislature  enacted  the  first 
law  granting  state  and  county  aid.  The  act 
was  approved  May  28,  and  aid  became  avail¬ 
able  on  August  14,  1929.  Aid  was  to  be 
granted  as  needed,  but  was  not  to  exceed 
$600.00  a  year.  It  was  also  provided  that  the 
yearly  income  of  the  applicant,  including  aid, 
was  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  annum.  The 
record  shows  that  209  individuals  were  re¬ 
ceiving  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  August,  1929, 
though  this  evidently  represented  the  persons 
who  were  already  receiving  aid  through  the 
counties.  In  September,  1929,  the  first  full 
month  of  operation  of  the  new  law,  a  total  of 
26  cases  were  approved.  The  average  amount 
of  aid  granted  from  August  14,  1929  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1930,  was  $31.40. 

The  law  provided  that  aid  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  counties,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare.  The  State  Department  was  authorized  to 
create  a  new  division  which  should  be  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act,  to  be  headed  by  a  chief, 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

A  needy  blind  person  was  defined  as  “any 
person  who  by  reason  of  loss  or  impairment 
of  eyesight  is  of  such  condition  that  he  can¬ 
not  be  rehabilitated  for  self-support  through 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Education  or  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
or  who  is  unable  to  provide  himself  with 
the  necessities  of  life  and  who  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  means  of  his  own  to  maintain  himself.” 

An  applicant  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
became  blind  while  a  resident  of  the  state  was 
eligible  to  aid  after  one  year’s  residence.  One 
whose  blindness  originated  while  he  was  not 
a  resident  of  the  state  was  entitled  to  aid  after 
a  period  of  ten  years. 

No  provision  was  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
property  which  a  recipient  could  be  allowed 
to  own;  there  was  no  requirement  as  to  citi¬ 
zenship;  and  no  statement  was  made  as  to 
responsible  relatives. 

Since  the  first  law  was  passed,  the  history  of 


state  legislation  for  the  blind  has  been  one  of 
steady  liberalization. 

In  1931  a  provision  was  added,  permitting 
the  recipient  of  blind  aid  to  own  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  a  combined  assessed  value 
of  $3,000,  less  all  encumbrances.  The  place  of 
residence  at  the  time  of  origin  of  blindness 
was  no  longer  considered  in  determining 
eligibility,  and  the  definition  of  blindness  was 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

.  .  .  the  term  “needy  blind  person”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  any  person  who  by  reason  of 
loss  or  impairment  of  eyesight  is  of  such  con¬ 
dition  that  he  is  unable  to  provide  for  himself 
the  necessities  of  life  and  who  has  not  sufficient 
income  of  his  own  to  maintain  himself.  .  .  .” 

The  law  named  responsible  relatives  as 
spouse,  parent,  adult  child,  grandparents,  or 
adult  grandchild. 

County  residence  requirements  for  appli¬ 
cants  who  became  blind  in  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  changed  from  one  year  to  six 
months.  In  1935  residence  requirements  were 
further  changed  to  conform  to  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act.  The  required  residence 
for  any  person  who  became  blind  while  not 
a  resident  of  California  was  reduced  from  ten 
years  in  the  State  to  five  years  within  the  last 
nine  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
application. 

Plans  in  operation  in  California  for  Aid  to 
the  Needy  Blind  were  accepted  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  and  on  July  1,  1936,  Federal 
participation  began  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Under  this  grant  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  contributes  one-half  of  whatever  amount 
of  aid  is  allowed,  up  to  $30.00  a  month,  and 
an  additional  5  per  cent  of  that  amount  for 
administrative  purposes. 

In  193,7  the  law  was  greatly  liberalized. 
Grandparents  and  grandchildren  were  no 
longer  considered  responsible  relatives.  The 
recipient  was  also  allowed  to  have  an  income 
from  certain  sources  of  a  combined  total 
value  of  not  exceeding  $33.33  a  month  with- 
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out  any  deduction  from  the  maximum 
amount  of  $50.00  aid  allowed.  Contributions 
from  legally  responsible  relatives,  however, 
were  considered  as  deductible. 

When  this  law  became  effective  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1937,  the  system  of  allowing  aid  on 
a  budget  basis,  according  to  need  in  each 
specific  case,  was  discontinued.  At  that  time 
the  average  amount  of  aid  received  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  was  $36.19.  On  May  31,  1938,  after 
the  amended  law  had  been  in  effect  nine 
months,  the  average  had  increased  to  $47.93. 

Even  before  the  entry  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  program,  the  blind  case  load 
had  shown  a  remarkable  increase  from  the 
small  beginning  in  1929.  The  report  for  June, 
1936,  the  month  before  Federal  participation 
began,  showed  4,196  individuals  receiving 
blind  aid  in  the  state.  The  actual  expenditure 
from  August  14,  1929,  through  June  30,  1936, 
a  period  of  almost  seven  years,  was  $6,409,364, 
which  was  borne  equally  by  state  and  county. 

Since  July  1,  1936,  through  December  31, 
1938,  a  period  of  thirty  months,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  $6,520,433.  The  case  load  has 
also  been  increased  proportionately,  and  on 
December  31,  1938,  6,159  individuals  were 
shown  to  be  on  active  aid,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$295,312  per  month. 

Administration  of  aid  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  each  county,  though 
the  actual  administration  is  delegated  by  them 
to  the  County  Welfare  Department.  Individ¬ 
uals  believing  themselves  eligible  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  county  through  the  Welfare 
Department,  which  makes  the  necessary  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  eligibility.  The  com¬ 
pleted  application  is  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  who  take  action  on  it,  either 
granting  or  denying  aid.  All  records  are  then 
submitted  to  the  Blind  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  for  final  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  action  taken  by  the  county. 
Upon  approval  by  the  state,  the  county  is 
reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  state  and  Federal 
participation  in  the  program. 
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At  the  time  application  is  made  to  the 
county,  the  applicant  is  provided  with  a  list  of 
licensed  and  practicing  physicians,  who  have 
been  certified  to  the  Department  as  skilled 
in  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  applicant  chooses 
his  own  examiner  from  this  list,  and  takes  the 
report  blank  to  the  physician  for  completion. 
At  the  time  of  completing  his  report,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  also  submits  his  invoice  for  the  ex¬ 
amination,  which  is  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  submitted  to  the  state  for 
payment.  As  this  invoice  comes  to  the  state 
with  the  completed  application,  after  action 
by  the  county,  a  prolonged  investigation  by 
the  county  frequently  results  in  delay  in  the 
bill  reaching  the  state.  As  a  result,  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  examiners  may  be  delayed.  The  state 
pays  all  invoices  promptly  upon  receipt  from 
the  county. 

The  county,  state  and  Federal  governments, 
as  participants  in  providing  the  funds  for 
blind  aid,  check  each  applicant’s  eligibility. 
Eligibility  is  determined  according  to  the 
definition  of  “needy  blind  person”  as  set  forth 
in  the  law.  “Need”  is  determined  by  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  trained  social  workers,  who 
verify  all  information  submitted  regarding 
responsible  relatives,  length  of  residence  in 
the  state,  and  resources  of  applicant.  This 
phase  of  the  investigation  requires  a  trained 
personnel  and  calls  for  the  co-operation  of 
not  only  the  local  agencies,  but  frequently  also 
of  various  agencies  in  other  states.  Conceal¬ 
ment  or  disposal  of  assets  prior  to  application 
for  aid  is  a  possibility  these  investigators  must 
consider. 

The  law  states  that  no  blind  person  shall 
be  deemed  a  pauper  because  he  receives  aid 
under  this  chapter.  It  further  states  that  no 
person  who  publicly  solicits  alms  in  any  part 
of  the  state  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  aid 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  These 
provisions  tend  to  preserve  or  restore  the 
recipients’  self  respect  and  stimulate  a  desire 
for  rehabilitation. 

The  definition  of  “blind”  has  been  left  en- 
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tirely  to  the  medical  profession.  The  laws  of 
most  of  the  states  granting  blind  aid  contain 
the  same  or  similar  phraseology  to  that  found 
in  the  California  law,  to  wit: 

“Blind  person”  means  any  person  who  by 
reason  of  loss  or  impairment  of  eyesight  is 
unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of 
life  .  .  .  determined  ...  by  the  evidence  of  a 
duly  licensed  and  practicing  physician  skilled  in 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  that  applicant  is  blind. 
The  physician  shall  describe  the  condition  of 
the  applicant’s  eyes  and  testify  to  his  blindness. 

This  phraseology  immediately  suggests  the 
question,  “What  pathology  or  degree  of  im¬ 
pairment  of  vision  would  justify  a  physician 
in  certifying  that  an  applicant  is  unable  to 
provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life?” 
This  question  was  considered  by  the  Section 
on  Ophthalmology  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  On  June  12,  1934,  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  at  Cleveland  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  (see  California  and  Western  Medicine, 
August,  1934),  that  states: 

Economic  blindness  is  absence  of  ability  to  do 
any  kind  of  work,  industrial  or  otherwise,  for 
which  sight  is  essential.  In  general,  central  visual 
acuity  of  less  than  one-tenth  has  been  classed  as 
economic  blindness,  meaning  that  objects  can  be 
recognized  only  when  brought  within  one-tenth 
of  the  distance  at  which  they  can  be  recognized 
with  standard  vision.  Such  vision  in  the  better 
eye,  when  corrected  with  the  best  possible  glass, 
would  be  recorded  as  less  than  0.1,  or  6/6 0,  or 
20/200,  or  as  an  equally  disabling  loss  of  the 
visual  field. 

The  same  resolution  defines  “Total  Blind¬ 
ness”  and  also  “Vocational  Blindness.” 

The  Blind  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  of  California  adopted  this 
definition  of  blindness  in  common  with  the 
other  states  providing  blind  aid,  and  at  the 
present  time  administers  the  law  in  accord¬ 
ance  therewith. 

This  definition  was  also  adopted  by  the 


Federal  Social  Security  Board  and  is  one  of 
the  requirements  upon  which  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  is  predicated.  (So¬ 
cial  Security  Board  Inst.  PA-701  10-36). 

Interpretation  of  physicians’  reports  on  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  by  lay  people  inevitably  brings 
about  confusion.  For  this  reason,  the  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  requested  certain 
ophthalmologists  to  serve  as  an  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Blind  Division.  Because  of 
the  geographical  division  of  the  state,  it  was 
thought  best  to  have  the  Committee  com¬ 
posed  of  two  groups  of  ophthalmologists;  one 
for  the  northern  section  of  the  state  and  one 
for  the  southern.  This  Advisory  Committee 
was  appointed  December,  1937,  and  consisted 
of  Drs.  Percival  Dolman,  Joseph  McCool,  and 
Joseph  Wm.  Crawford,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Drs.  George  Kress,  A.  Ray  Irvine,  and  John 
P.  Lordan,  of  Los  Angeles.  At  present  Dr. 
Kress  is  an  honorary  member,  having  re¬ 
signed  because  of  the  press  of  other  activities, 
and  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wm.  A. 
Boyce. 

This  committee  determines  all  policies  of 
the  Blind  Division  in  regard  to  physicians’ 
reports  and  classification  of  blindness,  and 
recommends  the  methods  of  procedure  and 
rules  by  which  all  reports  are  judged.  On  the 
recommendation  of  this  Committee,  the 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  appointed  a  Con¬ 
sulting  Ophthalmologist  who  reviews  the 
physicians’  reports  on  all  applicants  for  aid. 
Approval  of  each  report  by  the  Consulting 
Ophthalmologist,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogists,  is  required  before  aid  is  allowed  by  the 
county  and  state  and  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

The  amount  of  aid  granted  those  who  qual¬ 
ify  is  so  liberal  that  it  attracts  many  whose 
disability  is  not  dependent  upon  defective 
vision.  The  only  way  these  applicants  can  be 
eliminated  is  by  a  thorough  examination  by 
a  physician  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  who 
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will  report  visual  acuity  in  very  definite  terms 
of  measurement,  together  with  a  definite  de¬ 
scription  of  all  pathology  present  in  each  eye. 
An  improved  and  enlarged  report  blank  call¬ 
ing  for  this  information  in  detail  has  recently 
been  prepared  and  provided  each  county,  and 
all  future  examinations  will  be  submitted  on 
it. 

The  requirement  that  central  visual  acuity 
be  reported  in  definite  measured  terms  may 
seem  too  exacting.  The  necessity  of  this  defi¬ 
nite  report  is  evident  in  the  frequency  with 
which  aid  has  been  granted  to  persons  for 
whom  the  examiner  reported  central  visual 
acuity  as  “blind;”  “nil;”  “O;”  “X;” 

“objects,”  etc.,  or  some  other  indefinite  term, 
who  later  were  reported  as  pursuing  compara¬ 
tively  normal  activities;  yes,  even  driving 
automobiles.  Malingerers  become  very  adept 
in  their  deceptions,  but  a  definite  report  on 
visual  acuity  makes  it  possible  for  later  ex¬ 
aminers  to  detect  the  deception.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  absence  of  visible  eye  pa¬ 
thology. 

The  law  for  aid  to  the  needy  blind  has  a 
dual  objective:  first,  to  provide  aid  where 
needed;  second,  to  assist  in  rehabilitation. 
Definite  measurements  of  visual  acuity  will 
enable  the  state  to  judge  the  activities  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  recipient  of  aid.  The  possibilities 
of  rehabilitation  have  been  greatly  overlooked 
in  the  past.  With  definite  information  as  to 
the  pathology  present  in  each  eye,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  further  service  to  this  unfortunate 
group  is  greatly  enhanced.  For  this  reason 
more  detailed  information  is  requested  in 
this  regard  on  the  new  report. 

In  the  past,  visual  acuity  “with  glasses”  has 
been  required.  Applicants  have  submitted  to 
examinations  “with  glasses”  never  intended 
for  their  use,  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from 
a  friend,  or  of  the  “bargain  counter”  variety. 
The  new  report  calls  for  “visual  acuity  with 
the  best  possible  correction.”  In  those  cases 
where  proper  refraction  results  in  improved 
visual  acuity  to  better  than  20/200,  the  re- 
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fraction  record  is  requested,  as  these  applicants 
frequently  appeal  for  reconsideration  when 
their  application  is  not  approved. 

An  applicant  is  eligible  for  aid  if  he  has  a 
central  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200,  if 
the  peripheral  fields  are  so  constricted  that  the 
remaining  field  has  a  maximum  diameter  of 
not  over  twenty  degrees.  This  is  diameter 
and  not  radius.  Ophthalmologists  are  rarely 
concerned  with  the  diameter  of  the  peripheral 
field,  being  more  interested  in  the  extent  and 
direction  from  the  point  of  fixation.  This  has 
caused  considerable  misunderstanding  in  the 
past.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  new  report 
provides  a  field  chart  on  which  the  examiner 
is  requested  to  chart  the  peripheral  fields  in 
those  cases  having  central  visual  acuity  greater 
than  20/200  and  in  whom  a  rough  test  shows 
a  marked  field  defect. 

Applicants  for  blind  aid  who  are  not  ap¬ 
proved  have  the  right  to  file  further  evidence 
of  their  disability  or  need.  Applicants  re¬ 
jected  on  the  classification  of  their  blindness 
are  permitted  to  file  a  second  physician’s  re¬ 
port  at  their  own  expense.  If  this  second  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  the  applicant  is  eligible,  a 
third  report  is  requested  and  paid  for  by  the 
state.  The  third  examiner  acts  as  a  referee  as 
to  facts  contained  in  the  physicians’  report.  All 
information  available  from  the  two  previous 
reports  is  submitted  to  the  third  examiner, 
except  the  names  of  the  previous  examiners. 
Frequently  in  cases  of  suspected  malingering, 
a  report  on  the  daily  activities  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  made  without  his  knowledge,  is  fur¬ 
nished  the  third  examiner.  Final  action  of 
the  Department  is  based  on  the  two  reports 
that  agree  as  to  fact.  If  the  applicant  is  still 
dissatisfied,  he  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Social  Welfare  Board.  The  Blind  Division 
assists  the  applicant  in  the  preparation  and 
filing  of  his  appeal.  The  Department  feels 
that  it  is  just  as  important  to  insure  aid  to 
those  entitled  to  it,  as  it  is  to  eliminate  those 
not  entitled  to  it.  It  never  assumes  a  partisan 
attitude,  but  endeavors  to  judge  each  case 
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strictly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  presented 
by  the  examiners  and  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  basic 
law,  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board,  and 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  Ophthalmologists. 

Very  little  information  is  available  as  to  the 
causes  of  blindness  in  California,  nor  is  there 
much  available  from  other  states.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  San  Francisco,  a  standard  “classification 
of  causes  of  blindness”  was  adopted.  Copies 
of  this  classification  are  being  mailed  to  all 
physicians  examining  applicants  for  blind  aid 
in  California,  with  the  request  that  they  re¬ 
port  their  diagnoses  in  accordance  therewith. 
The  Blind  Division  expects  to  be  able  to 
classify  the  entire  current  case  load  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  classification. 

At  the  present  time  reports  of  all  ex¬ 
aminations  of  each  recipient  of  aid,  on  file 
in  the  Department,  are  being  compiled.  Re¬ 
examination  is  to  be  requested  on  all  cases 
where  inadequate  information  is  on  file.  It  is 
proposed : 

1.  To  review  and  eliminate  from  the  rolls 
those  not  entitled  to  aid. 

2.  To  classify  those  receiving  aid,  as  to  the 
cause  of  impaired  vision.  This  will  reveal 
the  possibilities  of  a  program  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  the  State. 

3.  To  classify  those  receiving  aid  according 
to  prognosis  and  the  possibilities  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  It  is  felt  that  the  Department 
is  obligated  to  each  recipient  of  aid,  to 
inform  him  of  the  possibilities  of  his 
rehabilitation,  by  medical,  refractive,  or 
surgical  procedures.  At  the  present  time 
no  provisions  are  made  for  providing 
this  type  of  aid  by  the  State.  However, 
with  the  pertinent  information  available, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  an  appro¬ 
priate  agency  for  providing  the  indicated 
aid  will  be  found,  if  the  recipient  so 
desires. 

4.  To  determine  those  in  whom  no  im¬ 
provement  in  visual  acuity  is  to  be  ex¬ 


pected,  and  in  whom  re-examination 
would  be  a  useless  expense. 

5.  To  recommend  the  date  at  which  re¬ 
examination  would  be  useful  in  cases 
where  visual  acuity  might  be  expected. 

It  is  felt  that  with  the  completion  of  this 
survey  information  will  be  available  that  will 
be  profitable  to  the  disabled,  to  the  state,  and 
possibly  to  the  medical  profession. 

The  distribution  of  the  costs  of  this  program 
has  been  explained.  The  routine  procedure 
by  which  applicants  present  their  claims  and 
the  methods  of  procedure  whereby  each  ap¬ 
plicant’s  eligibility  is  determined  are  discussed. 
The  origin  of  the  definition  of  blindness  in 
current  use,  and  the  physicians’  reports  with 
the  necessity  therefor  are  discussed. 

A  projected  analysis  of  the  entire  load,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  benefits  to  be  expected  there¬ 
from  is  presented. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  granted  the  blind 
through  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
the  state  offers  them  specialized  services 
through  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Department  of  Institutions. 

Under  the  Department  of  Education: 

1.  General  education  for  the  blind  through 
the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  is 
offered  in  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  3001  Derby  Street,  Berkeley. 

2.  Higher  education  is  provided  for  blind 
or  partially  blind  students  in  approved 
colleges  and  universities  in  California. 

3.  Special  provision  is  made  for  readers  for 
blind  students  in  the  approved  colleges 
and  universities. 

4.  Vocational  training,  counsel  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  placements  are  offered  through 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

5.  Through  the  State  Library,  reading  mat¬ 
ter  in  raised  type  is  made  available  to 
the  blind.  Not  only  does  the  library  lend 
books,  magazines,  and  music  in  raised 
type  to  the  blind,  but  also  the  newer 
Talking  Books,  and  it  provides  free  in- 
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struction  in  reading  such  books.  Two 
home  teachers  work  in  this  depart¬ 
ment — one  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  and  another  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Los  Angeles — giving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  reading  raised  type.  Those  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  be  reached  by  personal 
calls  from  the  home  teachers  are  taught 
by  correspondence. 

Under  the  Department  of  Institutions: 

1.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  3601  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland, 
provides  instruction  in  handicrafts  for 
residents  of  California  who  are  housed 
in  the  home.  Residents  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  receive  full  maintenance  and  are 
given  training  in  making  saleable  arti¬ 
cles,  for  which  they  are  paid  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis. 

2.  Through  the  Industrial  Home,  field 
workers  are  sent  out  to  give  instruction 
to  the  blind  working  in  their  own 
homes.  Eight  field  workers  cover  forty- 
eight  counties  in  the  State  and  make 
periodic  visits  to  the  blind  in  their  re¬ 
spective  territories,  organizing  classes 
where  possible,  giving  instruction  in 
craft  work,  helping  in  the  readjustment 
of  newly  blinded  persons,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  sales  of  blind-made  articles. 

3.  Two  Industrial  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
are  maintained  by  this  department;  one 
in  Los  Angeles  at  1240  West  Pico  Street, 
and  one  in  San  Diego  at  1261  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  men  employed  at  the  shops 
live  in  their  own  homes  but  are  given 
instruction  in  various  crafts  and  are  paid 
for  their  work  on  a  piece-work  basis. 
The  object  of  the  shops  is  to  train  the 
blind  to  become  self-supporting. 

A  statement  of  services  to  the  blind  in  Cali- 
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fornia  would  be  incomplete  without  men¬ 
tioning  agencies,  other  than  State  Depart¬ 
ments,  which  are  working  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

1.  A  splendid  work  for  children  who  are 
blind  or  who  have  serious  sight  defects 
is  being  done  in  many  of  the  public 
school  systems  throughout  the  State  in 
braille  and  sight-saving  classes.  There 
are  seven  of  such  classes  in  Los  Angeles 
alone. 

2.  The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  de¬ 
voting  itself  entirely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  operates  a  free  lending  li¬ 
brary,  serving  Southern  .California  and 
Arizona,  distributing  literature  in  raised 
types.  It  also  has  a  social  service  pro¬ 
gram  and  offers  many  other  types  of 
service  to  the  blind. 

3.  The  National  Eye  Dog  Association,  Inc., 
618  N.  Sycamore  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
is  active  in  training  and  providing  guide 
dogs  for  the  blind. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Lions  Club  Inter¬ 
national  should  also  be  mentioned. 
While  this  organization  is  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  general,  its 
particular  service  has  been  in  furnishing 
them  with  white  canes.  A  state  law, 
effective  since  April  30,  1935,  provides 
certain  privileges  and  protection  to  per¬ 
sons  displaying  the  white,  red-tipped, 
cane,  and  motor  vehicles,  as  well  as  pe¬ 
destrians,  are  commanded  to  allow  right- 
of-way  to  persons  signaling  with  official 
canes. 

There  are,  of  course,  numbers  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations  which  are  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  physically  handicapped,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  organizations  of 
the  blind  themselves. 
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By  Elise  H.  Martens,  Ph.D. 


In  competitive  sports  a  “handicap”  is  defined 
as  a  race  or  other  contest  “in  which  an  arti¬ 
ficial  disadvantage  is  imposed  upon  a  sup¬ 
posedly  superior  contestant  in  order  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  chances  of  winning”;  or  the  “handi¬ 
cap”  may  refer  to  the  disadvantage  itself 
which  has  been  thus  imposed.  A  week  ago 
I  talked  with  a  blind  man  who  is  successfully 
engaged  in  assisting  other  blind  men  to  make 
a  satisfactory  occupational  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment.  He  told  me  that  he  was  bold  enough 
to  apply  the  terminology  of  sports  to  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  defining  a  physical  hand¬ 
icap  as  “an  extra  burden  placed  upon  a 
superior  contender  in  order  to  equalize  the 
contest.”  Of  course  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  facetiousness  in  his  remark,  for  he  knows 
as  well  as  you  and  I  do  that  not  all  physically 
handicapped  persons  can  be  considered  “su¬ 
perior.”  But  the  important  fact  implied  by 
his  statement  is  that  he  regards  his  blindness — 
and  the  physical  handicaps  of  other  people — 
not  as  a  calamity  but  as  a  challenge;  not  as  a 
disability  because  of  which  he  asks  you  and 
me  to  make  allowances,  but  as  a  disadvantage 
in  spite  of  which  he  must  be  able  to  show 
himself  equal  or  superior  to  other  men  in  his 
chosen  field. 

This  man  told  me  further  that  he  needed 
constantly  to  guard  against  the  demoralizing 
effects  upon  himself  of  the  unwise  kindnesses 
and  consideration  extended  to  him  by  other 
people.  “Begin  to  make  allowances  for  the 
handicapped  person,”  he  said,  “and  you’re 
finished  so  far  as  helping  him  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  adjustment  is  concerned.  What  he 

1  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  25, 
1939- 


needs  is  not  your  pity,  or  your  willingness  to 
overlook  his  mistakes,  or  your  lowering  of 
standards  for  him,  but  your  insistence  that  he 
do  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  physically 
normal  person  those  things  which  within 
reason  he  has  chosen  to  undertake.” 

Several  publications  have  appeared  within 
the  past  few  years  written  by  mothers  of 
handicapped  children,  in  some  cases  by  the 
handicapped  person  himself,  emphasizing  this 
same  philosophy.  A  refusal  to  recognize  the 
handicap  as  a  fatal  barrier  to  achievement 
and  a  persistent  determination  to  lead  the 
child  to  participate  so  far  as  possible  in  nor¬ 
mal  activities  of  normal  children  have  marked 
the  plan  of  home  education  carried  on  by 
wise,  understanding  parents.  A  similar  atti¬ 
tude  characterizes  the  school  programs  in 
those  systems  in  which  the  guidance  of  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped  pupils  is  accepted  as  an 
important  responsibility  of  education. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  a  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  existence  of  the  handicap  nor  yet 
an  unreasonable  insistence  that  the  child  at¬ 
tempt  feats  of  normal  children  obviously  im¬ 
possible  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  learns 
under  wise  guidance  to  recognize  his  limita¬ 
tions,  graciously  to  accept  assistance  as  needed, 
and  to  adjust  his  sphere  of  activity  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  handicap.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  learns  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  it 
are  not  nearly  so  great  as  some  people  might 
lead  him  to  believe. 

If  this  objective  is  a  reasonable  one,  then 
certain  problems  growing  directly  out  of  the 
physical  handicap  are  the  special  concern, 
both  of  those  whose  service  is  specifically 
limited  to  the  field  of  vocational  guidance, 
and  of  those  who  are  committed  to  the  larger 
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concept  of  guidance  in  all  its  phases  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  development.  To  build  the 
attitude  and  the  practice  of  success  in  the  life 
of  a  normal  child  is  not  always  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  child  who  is  crippled,  visually 
handicapped,  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  or  other¬ 
wise  physically  defective  it  is  fraught  with 
difficulties.  Yet  his  entire  social,  emotional, 
educational,  and  vocational  adjustment  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  degree  to  which  these  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  met  and  overcome  in  the 
guidance  program. 

It  is  of  three  of  the  many  problems  that 
arise  in  such  a  program  that  I  wish  to  speak 
this  afternoon,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
school  child  who  has  been  handicapped  since 
birth  or  has  become  handicapped  at  an  early 
age.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  general 
principles  discussed  should  not  apply  to  all 
physically  handicapped  persons.  The  specific 
life-needs  of  the  child  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention  are:  i.  learning  to  live  with  other 
people;  2.  learning  to  live  with  one’s  self; 
3.  learning  to  earn. 

Learning  to  Live  with  Other  People 

Obviously,  if  the  attitude  of  success  is  to 
be  built  up  in  a  handicapped  person,  such  a 
process  cannot  be  delayed  until  the  child  ap¬ 
proaches  maturity  or  is  ready  to  look  about 
for  a  job.  He,  even  more  than  the  physically 
normal  child,  must  have  help  in  learning  to 
live  with  other  people  before  he  can  learn  to 
wor\  for  other  people.  The  findings  of  re¬ 
search  have  given  evidence  of  a  tendency 
toward  personality  disturbances,  lack  of  emo¬ 
tional  balance,  even  neurotic  symptoms 
among  children  seriously  handicapped  from 
birth.  Their  very  physical  limitations  make 
them  shrink  from  certain  wholesome  social 
experiences  that  may  in  the  beginning  prove 
embarrassing,  and  the  same  limitations  make 
them  want  to  engage  unduly  in  solitary  or 
other  activities  not  conducive  to  social  ad¬ 
justment  or  mental  health.  Granting  that 
maximum  physical  aid  has  been  given  them, 
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the  first  task  of  a  guidance  program  for 
physically  handicapped  pupils  is  to  instil 
within  them  a  desire  and  an  ability  to  enjoy 
normal  social  contacts  and  experiences.  What 
one  enjoys,  one  is  likely  to  want  to  do  well. 
And  so  the  foundation  for  building  a  whole¬ 
some  attitude  of  success  is  laid,  despite  the 
difficulties  of  physical  limitations. 

It  is  this  need  of  awakening  early  the  so¬ 
cial  nature  of  handicapped  children  which 
has  been  partially  responsible  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  nursery  schools  for  blind  babies 
and  for  young  deaf  children.  The  daily  op¬ 
portunity  to  play  with  other  young  children — 
sometimes  with  those  similarly  handicapped, 
sometimes  with  normally  seeing  and  hearing 
boys  and  girls — brings  sooner  or  later  a  re¬ 
sponse  of  joyful  abandon  to  the  social  situa¬ 
tion;  and  the  child  has  taken  his  first  step 
toward  adequate  social  adjustment. 

To  be  sure,  many  more  social  lessons  will 
need  to  be  learned  before  he  can  live  happily 
as  a  contributing  member  of  a  family,  of  a 
community,  and  of  a  state.  Constructive  citi¬ 
zenship  involves  all  the  problems  of  human 
relationships  and  behavior.  These  must  be 
faced  progressively  with  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  as  with  the  normal  child;  and  they, 
too,  are  an  important  element  in  the  total 
guidance  program.  But  the  beginning  takes 
place  when  the  handicapped  child  sees  him¬ 
self  as  a  member  of  a  group  and  not  as  an 
individual  set  apart  from  the  group  because 
of  a  physical  difference.  Special  instructional 
provisions  in  special  classes  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  provide  the  tools  of  learning,  but 
these  should  not  interfere  with  the  possibility 
of  social  contacts  with  other  children — includ¬ 
ing  normal  children — even  in  the  years  while 
enrolled  in  special  classes. 

Learning  to  Live  with  One’s  Self 

But  to  live  successfully  one  must  be  able  to 
enjoy  not  only  the  company  of  other  people. 
Upon  occasion  one  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
one’s  own  company — to  have  within  one’s 
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self  the  wells  of  emotional  and  spiritual  satis¬ 
faction  that  enrich  the  soul.  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  physically  handicapped  pupil  is  in 
special  need  of  guidance.  He  must  learn  to 
accept  his  handicap  without  bitterness,  but — 
more  than  that — to  find  inner  springs  of  hap¬ 
piness  in  spite  of  barriers  which  the  handicap 
has  placed  upon  his  enjoyment  of  pleasures 
common  to  all  of  us. 

To  the  blind  the  field  of  visual  imagery 
is  closed  except  as  it  is  artificially  built  up  or 
enjoyed  through  the  eyes  of  another.  They 
cannot  stand  in  wonder  and  delight,  behold¬ 
ing  a  glorious  sunset  or  a  beautiful  woodland 
scene.  To  the  deaf  the  concert  hall  holds  no 
possibilities  for  soul  satisfaction.  The  crippled 
boy  in  a  wheel-chair  cannot  find  companion¬ 
ship  in  nature  through  a  mountain  climb  or  a 
tramp  in  the  woods.  Each  of  these  must  be 
helped  to  enjoy  vicariously  the  experiences 
from  which  he  is  physically  barred,  to  enjoy 
in  actuality  many  from  which  common  opin¬ 
ion  has  all  too  often  considered  him  barred, 
and  to  expand  in  every  possible  way  the 
sources  of  recreational,  cultural,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  satisfaction  within  his  reach. 

To  what  extent  guidance  of  this  type  suc¬ 
ceeds  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the  lives  of 
handicapped  young  people  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  today.  A  blind  high-school  student 
takes  a  high  jump  in  an  athletic  exhibit  and 
gets  an  emotional  thrill  from  his  achievement. 
A  crippled  girl  experiences  the  joys  of  travel 
with  her  unseen  companions  in  books.  A  boy 
who  has  neither  sight  nor  hearing,  graduat¬ 
ing  from  a  full  high-school  course,  went  to 
South  Africa  last  year  and  is  now  at  home 
organizing  the  notes  which  he  took  on  his 
trip.  Into  the  silent  night  of  this  boy’s  life 
there  has  penetrated,  too,  a  deep  appreciation 
of  spiritual  experience  which  he  portrays 
vividly  in  his  statement  of  “What  God  Means 
to  Me”:2 


2  Used  by  courtesy  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 


God  is  a  great  deal  of  help  to  me.  He  helps  me 
to  breathe,  to  be  very  happy,  healthy,  strong, 
kind,  well,  courteous,  and  good.  He  keeps  me 
from  being  very  bad,  cross,  unkind,  and  un¬ 
happy.  He  is  the  helper  and  keeper  in  my  body. 
He  also  keeps  me  lively  and  active  all  the  time. 
He  sings  to  me  in  my  heart  more  beautifully 
than  I  sing. 

•  ••••••••• 

He  sometimes  sings  to  me  in  my  heart  when  I 
am  quiet  and  asleep.  My  spirit  will  never  die 
because  it  is  God’s  spirit.  God  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  beginning  of  time,  before  the 
earth,  sun,  and  heavens  were  formed.  Nobody 
knows  where  He  lived  before  the  beginning  of 
time,  but  I  think  it  was  light  and  happy 
wherever  He  was.  Now  He  is  living  in  the 
hearts  of  children. 

Blind  and  deaf,  yet  keenly  sensitive  to 
spiritual  truths,  this  boy  uses  an  imagery 
and  an  expressiveness  that  are  worthy  of  see¬ 
ing  eyes  and  hearing  ears.  Sympathetic  and 
skilful  guidance  has  scaled  the  walls  of  dark 
silence  and  brought  into  his  life  what  could 
never  have  been  there  without  it. 

Learning  to  Earn 

And  now  we  come  to  what  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  most  immediate  and  the 
most  practical  function  of  guidance,  which 
can  nevertheless  be  realized  only  if  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  it  rests  have 
been  firmly  laid.  Learning  to  live  with  other 
people,  at  least  without  friction,  and  learning 
to  live  with  ones  self  with  a  fair  degree  of 
contentment  are  both  indispensable  to  mental 
health.  And  a  fair  degree  of  mental  health  is 
indispensable  to  sound  and  continuing  occu¬ 
pational  adjustment.  The  thoughtful  em¬ 
ployer  assures  us  that  the  contented  worker 
who  gets  along  amicably  with  his  fellow 
workers  is,  other  things  being  equal,  more 
likely  to  achieve  success  on  the  job  than  the 
man  who  is  looking  for  favors,  resents  criti¬ 
cism,  insists  upon  having  his  own  way,  is 
suspicious  of  his  comrades,  “carries  a  chip 
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on  his  shoulder,”  or  is  otherwise  emotionally 
or  socially  maladjusted.  If  this  is  true,  then  we 
must  certainly  minimize  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  such  maladjustments  among 
physically  handicapped  pupils,  who  cannot 
afford  to  add  to  the  extra  burden  they  are 
already  carrying  any  habits  or  attitudes  which 
will  jeopardize  their  occupational  success. 

The  junction  of  the  high  school. 

There  has  been  some  variation  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  time  of  beginning  specific 
vocational  training  for  handicapped  pupils. 
Some  argue  that  it  should  begin  early,  occu¬ 
pying  a  significant  proportion  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  course;  others  believe  that  the 
function  of  a  secondary  school  is  not  pre¬ 
dominantly  vocational.  Two  years  ago  the 
Office  of  Education  studied  the  occupational 
guidance  and  experiences  offered  to  crippled, 
visually  handicapped,  and  auditorially  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  of  adolescent  age  (thirteen  years 
old  or  older)  in  a  selected  group  of  day- 
school  systems,  in  which  supervisory  service 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  was  a 
recognized  feature.  The  supervisors  concerned 
were  unanimous  in  their  conviction  that  high- 
school  education  for  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  should  furnish  a  rich  background  of 
social  and  cultural  experiences,  with  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  occupational  aptitudes  and  inter¬ 
ests,  but  without  stress  on  vocational  training 
as  such.  One  supervisor  expressed  it  in  this 
way: 

Give  them  a  liberal  education — ability  to  meet 
various  situations  cheerfully — ability  to  make 
friends  and  to  keep  them — a  wise  use  of  leisure 
time  and  a  willingness  to  help  others  at  all 
times — a  wholesome  personality  with  no  feeling 
of  inferiority  or  sensitiveness,  and  not  expecting 
favoritism. 

With  this  liberal  education,  another  says, 
should  go  “vocational  information,  testing 
for  aptitudes,  and  vocational  counseling,”  in 
order  that  the  children  “may  know  what  jobs 
will  be  open  to  them.”  “Specific  training  can 
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best  be  postponed  until  the  high  school  course 
is  completed,”  says  another. 

Such  comments  as  these  should,  of  course, 
not  be  interpreted  as  leaving  no  room  in  high 
school  for  exploratory  occupational  courses, 
or  even  for  specific  vocational  preparation  on 
the  part  of  some  physically  handicapped 
adolescents.  Many  of  them  must  for  financial 
reasons  find  their  places  in  the  occupational 
world  at  an  early  age.  Others  are  more  fitted 
for  manual  service  than  for  continued  study 
in  school  or  college.  No  uniform  rule  can  be 
applied  to  the  treatment  of  all  cases,  since 
intellectual  capacity,  interests,  and  aptitudes 
differ  among  the  physically  handicapped  as 
widely  as  among  normal  students.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  counseling  program  to  use  all 
possible  methods  of  analysis  to  determine 
what  the  individual  needs  are  and  to  guide 
accordingly. 

Special  groups  vs.  regular  classes  for  voca¬ 
tional  wor\. 

Asked  whether  physically  handicapped 
adolescents  in  day  schools  who  are  ready  for 
vocational  training  should  work  in  groups  of 
their  own  kind  or  in  vocational  classes  with 
physically  normal  pupils,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  responding  in  the  study 
made  by  the  Office  of  Education  stressed  the 
values  of  contact  and  work  with  normal  stu¬ 
dents.  While  recognizing  the  need  for  the 
organization  of  special  classes,  particularly  in 
the  elementary  school,  in  which  specialized 
techniques  are  used,  they  recognized,  too,  the 
importance  of  giving  to  work  and  play  with 
normal  students  a  progressively  prominent 
place.  One  supervisor  said: 

These  people  should  be  prepared  for  life  in  a 
normal  world.  When  trained  they  will  have  to 
do  the  same  work  under  the  same  working 
conditions  as  their  physically  normal  brothers. 
This  necessary  adjustment  may  be  made  more 
readily  by  an  approximation  of  normal  working 
conditions  during  the  period  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing. 
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Another  makes  the  reservation  that: 

When  the  handicap  permits  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood  in  competition  with  people  who  are  not 
handicapped,  the  training  should  be  given  in  the 
same  classes  with  physically  normal  children.  If 
the  person  must  work  at  home  or  in  a  secluded 
place,  his  training  should  be  specialized  and 
equipment  modified.  .  .  .  All  training  should 
be  planned  only  after  an  individual  case  study 
has  been  made. 

In  the  city  from  which  this  comment 
came — and  in  certain  other  cities  also — a  plan 
is  under  way  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
whereby  selected  handicapped  students  still 
in  high  school  are  placed  in  carefully  chosen 
part-time  jobs  on  an  exploratory  basis.  They 
receive  school  credit  for  the  work  done  and 
are  paid  a  nominal  sum  to  defray  extra  ex¬ 
penses.  Such  co-operation  with  the  State  re¬ 
habilitation  service  has  guidance  possibilities 
of  wide  import  to  physically  handicapped 
high-school  students  who  later  will  probably 
become  clients  of  the  rehabilitation  agency. 
The  plan  likewise  reflects  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  need  of  arousing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  social  consciousness  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  pupil.  His  vocational  success,  as  well 
as  his  mental  health,  depends  upon  it.  Its 
realization  should  be  an  ever-present  objective 
of  the  guidance  program.  As  one  person  said: 
“Psychologically  they  should  learn  not  to 
consider  themselves  difTerent,”  and,  we  might 
add,  they  should  learn  to  forget,  or  at  least 
to  compensate  for,  the  physical  differences. 

Range  of  vocational  choices. 

In  learning  to  earn,  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  boy  and  girl  again  face  a  very  special 
problem,  for  they  are  obviously  restricted  in 
their  occupational  choice.  Yet  the  restrictions 
are  by  no  means  as  great  as  some  have  sup¬ 
posed.  When  a  blind  man  can  operate  a 
three-hundred-acre  poultry  farm  that  has  an 
output  of  a  million  and  a  half  baby  chicks  a 
year;  when  a  deaf  brother  and  sister  can  earn 


signal  success  with  platform  dancing  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  basis;  when  a  girl  born  without 
arms  can  serve  with  distinction  a  municipal 
social  service  agency  as  case  interviewer  and 
recorder,  one  wonders  where  the  restrictions 
lie.  Yet  with  the  majority  of  cases  one  must 
admit  that  practical  limitations  exist  which 
demand  consideration  in  guiding  the  handi¬ 
capped  pupil  toward  occupational  adjustment. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  in  determining  the  range  of  voca¬ 
tional  choices  is  the  type  and  the  degree  of 
the  individual  handicap.  A  severe  spastic 
condition  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
large  number  of  occupations  for  which  many 
less  seriously  crippled  children  can  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Yet  some  spastics  have  reached  what 
was  apparently  an  impossible  goal  in  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment  through  the  will  to  con¬ 
quer  plus  the  ability  to  achieve. 

For  the  partially  seeing,  who  must  conserve 
what  little  sight  remains  to  them,  office  work 
making  great  demands  upon  or  offering  great 
temptation  for  the  use  of  vision  is  necessarily 
out  of  consideration.  An  intelligent  blind  stu¬ 
dent,  on  the  other  hand,  without  any  vision 
at  all,  can  learn  to  give  efficient  service  in 
some  types  of  office  work;  and  for  the  crip¬ 
pled,  many  of  whom  must  have  sedentary  oc¬ 
cupations,  office  work  holds  a  high  place.  Cer¬ 
tain  types  of  selling  offer  greater  opportunity 
to  the  visually  handicapped  than  to  the  crip¬ 
pled  or  to  the  deaf,  many  of  the  former  not 
having  the  ease  of  transportation  or  the  latter 
the  ease  of  communication  usually  required 
by  it.  The  profoundly  deaf  are  found  most 
frequently  in  the  trades  and  industries  and  in 
factory  work,  in  which  numerous  occupations 
occur  not  demanding  extensive  communica¬ 
tion;  while  the  hard  of  hearing  are  much  less 
limited  in  their  occupational  choices,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  supplement  their  residual  hear¬ 
ing  with  the  ability  to  read  lips. 

Such  comparisons  as  these,  however,  can  be 
made  only  in  general  terms.  The  greatest 
importance  must  be  attached  to  the  character- 
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istics  of  the  individual,  with  his  individual 
abilities  and  disabilities.  Satisfactory  guidance 
and  preparation  of  a  handicapped  pupil  are 
dependent  upon  the  care  and  the  skill  with 
which  his  case  has  been  diagnosed  from  the 
standpoint  of  vocational  possibilities  and 
limitations  for  him,  and  upon  the  intelligence 
with  which  he  as  an  individual  has  been  led 
to  a  wise  choice  of  occupational  activity. 

Moreover,  too  much  reliability  should  not 
be  placed  upon  present  occupational  place¬ 
ments  as  an  index  of  desirable  goals  for  handi¬ 
capped  students  in  the  schools  today.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  possibilities  have  scarcely 
been  tapped,  and  that,  as  we  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  our  guidance  programs  to  social  ad¬ 
justment  and  poise  from  the  kindergarten  or 
nursery  school  through  the  high  school,  we 
shall  find  that  vocational  adjustment  will  be 
a  less  difficult  matter. 

The  Challenge 

The  points  discussed  in  this  paper  are  only 
a  few  of  those  which  demand  a  special  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  guidance  of  physically  handi- 
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capped  pupils.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  placement 
and  follow-up  of  the  adult,  although  I  am 
quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  problems 
in  those  fields  are  legion.  The  purpose  has 
been  rather  to  point  out  that  the  guidance 
program — even  a  vocational  guidance  pro¬ 
gram — cannot  possibly  avoid  the  social  and 
emotional  phases  of  a  physically  handicapped 
child’s  life  if  it  is  to  help  him  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment.  Physically  handicapped 
young  people  are  a  very  real  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  school  population.  They  are  asking  only 
that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  to  live 
happily,  to  grow  constructively,  and  to  show 
what  they  can  do  despite  a  handicap.  Their 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  world  has 
already  been  a  significant  one.  It  can  become 
much  more  significant  if,  in  our  guidance 
programs,  we  accept,  and  lead  our  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  to  accept,  the  challenge  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  statement  of  my  blind  friend  when 
he  said:  “A  handicap  is  an  extra  burden 
placed  upon  a  superior  contender  in  order  to 
equalize  the  contest.” 


BASIC  PRINCIPLES  FOR  A  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


Author’s  Note:  The  following  considerations 
should  not  be  taken  as  all-inclusive,  but  rather 
as  a  framework  into  which  the  individual  agency 
for  the  blind,  conducting  a  sheltered  workshop, 
may  fill  in  the  important  details. 

Useful  employment  is  recognized  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  lives  of  the  seeing.  With  respect 
to  the  blind,  employment  takes  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  significance  due  to  the  very  limitations 
of  blindness.  The  purpose  of  providing  regu¬ 
lar  work  for  the  blind  goes  far  beyond  the 
monetary  consideration,  which  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  any  worth-while  regular  employ¬ 
ment. 

To  the  blind,  employment  affords: 

1.  A  means  through  which  abilities  stunned 
through  blindness  may  be  re-awakened, 
leading  toward  rehabilitation  back  to  a 
more  normal  activity  in  life. 

2.  A  means  through  which  the  blind  per¬ 
son  may  earn  a  partial  or  whole  live¬ 
lihood. 

Selection  of  Employees 

The  group  to  be  employed  in  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  blind  should  include: 

1.  Only  those  who,  on  the  basis  of  their 
blindness,  determined  by  a  qualified  eye 
physician,  are  eligible. 

2.  Seeing  persons  required  for  supervisory 
and  other  positions. 

3.  Other  handicapped  persons;  but,  if  these 
are  employed,  they  should  supplement 
rather  than  perform  any  work  which 
the  blind  can  do,  even  though  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  can  do  the  work  more 
rapidly. 


Blind  persons  should  be  selected  on  the 

basis  of: 

1.  Mental  and  physical  fitness  for  training 
and  employment; 

2.  Age — those  between  eighteen  and  fifty- 
four. 

Clients  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

Those  whom  sheltered  workshops  serve  are 
clients  rather  than  employees,  since  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  usually  one  who  performs  a  service 
on  which,  normally,  a  profit  is  made.  The 
blind  client,  on  the  other  hand,  is  provided 
with  employment  by  a  non-profit  agency 
until  such  time  as  he  is  to  graduate  into 
business  or  industry,  at  which  time  he  will 
be  an  employee  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Eength  of  Service 

The  length  of  service  in  the  shop,  or  the 
upper  age  limit,  is  a  matter  for  individual 
determination,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that,  regardless  of  their  age,  blind 
persons  should  not  be  kept  on  production 
unless  they  can  manufacture  up  to  a  reason¬ 
able  standard,  which  should  be  high  enough 
to  compete  with  like  products  made  by  the 
seeing. 

Training  Period 

A  training  or  apprentice  period  should  be 
established,  and  this  should  be  made  adequate 
insofar  as  the  individual  agency’s  funds  will 
permit.  The  sheltered  workshop  should  avoid 
the  mistake  of  simply  taking  blind  persons 
into  the  shop  and  putting  them  on  one  job 
with  little  or  no  proper  training.  During  the 
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training  period  the  blind  person  should  have 
ample  opportunity  to  be  tried  out  on  different 
operations  in  order  to  determine  which  of 
these  he  does  best.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  a  training  allowance  large  enough 
at  least  to  support  the  blind  person  himself. 
Funds  of  the  private  agency  may  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  those  of  public  agencies  in 
order  to  meet  this  goal.  A  close  co-operation 
between  the  private  and  public  agency  is 
clearly  necessary  in  this  area. 

Wage  Rates 

After  the  training  period,  the  blind  person 
should  be  placed  in  the  job  he  can  do  best,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  shop  to  do  so. 
A  diversity  of  industries  in  the  shop  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  this  end.  He  should  he  compensated 
adequately  for  his  service.  Where  there  is  a 
union  production  rate  available,  the  rate  paid 
to  the  blind  person  should  at  least  equal  this, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  union  scale,  rates  paid 
by  reputable  manufacturers  of  like  products 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sheltered  workshop 
should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  formulating 
rates  of  pay  to  the  blind.  Supplementing 
actual  earnings  of  the  blind  person  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  public  agency  rather  than 
the  private  agency. 

Regular  Employment 

Since  useful  employment  is  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  employable  blind  persons,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  as  steady 
employment  as  possible. 

Client  and  Agency  Relationship 

The  relationship  between  the  client  and  the 
agency  for  the  blind  should  be  one  of  friendly 
mutual  endeavor  toward  overcoming  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  success — 
for  the  blind  person’s  rehabilitation  on  the 
one  hand  and  for  the  success  of  the  program 
of  the  agency  on  the  other. 


Staff 

Members  of  the  staff,  whether  seeing  or 
blind,  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  experience  and  should  be  compensated 
fairly  for  their  services. 

Wording  Conditions 

The  number  of  hours  and  the  working 
conditions  in  the  shop  should  conform  to 
the  best  standards  prevailing  in  the  industries 
carried  on.  Special  emphasis  and  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  safety  in  the  sheltered 
workshop,  including: 

1.  Guarding  of  all  hazardous  machines  as 
well  as  making  adequate  provision 
against  contracting  of  occupational 
diseases. 

2.  Regular  fire  drills 

3.  Adequate  insurance  protection 

Inspections  by  insurance  carriers  as  well  as 
by  representatives  of  various  governmental 
departments  should  be  welcomed.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  and  business-like  operation  should  be 
the  keynote  of  each  sheltered  workshop. 

Selection  of  Product 

The  type  of  product  a  shop  should  make 
is  logically  a  matter  for  individual  research 
and  determination.  The  reason  for  producing 
the  product,  however,  is  a  matter  which  de¬ 
serves  most  careful  consideration.  Products 
should  be  made  for  an  existing  market  or 
one  which  can  be  developed.  Specifications 
should  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  in  order  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  manufacture.  The 
product  should  be  so  priced  as  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  open  market.  A  definite  policy 
against  underselling  should  be  maintained  at 
all  cost  by  the  sheltered  workshop.  The 
method  of  marketing  the  product  is  a  matter 
for  determination  by  each  individual  agency. 
Caution  should  be  exerted  against  manufac¬ 
turing  a  large  variety  of  articles.  Usually  it 
will  be  found  that  standardization  on  the 
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basis  of  comparatively  few  articles  in  order 
to  get  volume  will  work  out  best. 

“Blind-Made”  Product  Defined 

A  blind-made  product  is  one  on  which  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  direct  labor  has  been 
performed  by  the  blind. 


PROFESSIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
offers  for  the  year  1939-40  a  limited  number 
of  scholarships  and  teaching  fellowships  for 
graduates  of  normal  schools  and  colleges  and 
for  teachers  now  in  service  in  fields  of  the 
handicapped  who  wish  to  continue  their 
study  programs  in  a  combination  of  courses 
given  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  These  scholarships  are  open  to  teachers 
and  workers  in  the  following  three  fields: 

(1)  teachers  and  administrators  in  special  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  physically,  mentally,  or  so¬ 
cially  handicapped — for  example,  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  crippled,  and  the  mentally  handicapped; 

(2)  nurses,  social  workers,  psychologists,  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  vocational  counselors,  placement 
officers  and  administrative  officers  in  public  or 
private  agencies  dealing  with  the  education, 
rehabilitation,  and  vocational  placement  of 
the  handicapped;  and  (3)  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  of  special  classes  for  the  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  in  public  or  private 
schools  for  the  general  school  population. 

Scholarship  awards  may  include  tuition, 
maintenance,  and  cash  stipends.  The  amount 
of  the  stipend  will  vary  with  the  individual 
case.  Scholarship  awards  will  be  based  solely 
on  the  merits  of  the  applicant  and  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  grants.  Ap¬ 
pointments  are  made  for  one  year  on  a  pro- 
bational  basis,  but  may  be  canceled  at  the 
end  of  any  session  in  event  of  inferior  work. 

Programs  of  study  may  be  arranged  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 


Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Education,  and/or  an  appropriate 
Teachers  College  professional  diploma.  The 
requirements  in  general  for  degrees  and  pro¬ 
fessional  diplomas  are  stated  in  the  Teachers 
College  Announcement. 

The  technical,  practical,  and  professional 
work  is  given  jointly  by  Teachers  College  and 
co-operating  institutions  and  agencies  for  the 
physically,  mentally,  or  socially  handicapped. 
Specialists  in  the  several  fields  participate  in 
courses  at  the  College  and  in  field  and  lab¬ 
oratory  courses  in  the  several  co-operating  in¬ 
stitutions  or  agencies. 

Application  forms  for  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  525  West  120th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Applications  must  be  filed 
not  later  than  May  1,  1939. 


NEW  ENGLAND  VOLUNTEERS 

The  first  regional  meeting  conducted  in 
New  England  on  the  problems  of  volunteer 
service,  will  be  held  at  Perkins  Institution  on 
May  25  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of  Perkins. 

The  morning  session  will  begin  at  10 
o’clock  with  a  welcome  by  Robert  H.  Hallo- 
well,  President  of  the  Perkins  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  Miss  Anna  G.  Fish,  Perkins  Registrar, 
will  conduct  a  roll  call  of  organizations  with 
responses  being  given  in  the  form  of  brief  re¬ 
ports  of  volunteers’  activities.  “The  Role  of 
the  Volunteer”  will  be  presented  by  Mac- 
Ennis  Moore,  Field  Representative  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with 
Mrs.  L.  K.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Braille  Service  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Red  Cross  Chapter  acting  as  discussion  leader 
of  this  paper.  The  Perkins  Choir  will  give  a 
musical  program  as  a  prelude  to  luncheon 
groups  in  the  cottages,  after  which  guests 
will  be  shown  the  buildings  and  grounds  by 
the  pupils. 


A  GREAT  MUSICIAN  WHO  HAPPENS  TO  BE  BLIND 


The  afternoon  session  will  begin  with  a 
talk,  “The  Blind  Artisans”  by  }.  Stephenson 
Hemphill,  Bursar  of  Perkins  and  Manager  of 
the  Blind  Artisans  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Hemphill’s  talk  will  describe  the  plan  to  help 
blind  people  secure  work  which  needs  the 
help  of  all  New  England  organizations.  Dr. 
Farrell  will  give  the  closing  address,  “Prob¬ 
lems  Pertaining  to  Blindness.”  The  remainder 
of  the  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  demon¬ 
strations  of  school  activities.  Booths  will  be 
set  up  about  the  Girls’  Close  for  this  purpose. 
Further  details  regarding  this  conference  may 
be  secured  from  Dr.  Farrell. 


A  GREAT  MUSICIAN  WHO  HAPPENS 
TO  BE  BLIND 

After  an  absence  of  some  eight  years, 
Andre  Marchal,  distinguished  blind  organist 
of  the  famous  old  church  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres,  in  Paris,  has  again  come,  played  to,  and 
conquered  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences 
of  American  music  lovers.  M.  Marchal’s  tour 
was  transcontinental  in  its  scope.  It  even 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  international 
boundary,  and  several  Canadian  cities  en¬ 
joyed  the  privilege  of  being  included  in  his 
musical  itinerary.  He  now  carries  back  with 
him  to  France  a  gratifying  cargo  of  press 
clippings  which  without  exception  acclaim 
his  program  with  discriminating  praise. 

All  interested  in  the  success  which  blind 
individuals  achieve  in  the  arts  will  welcome 
the  type  of  emphasis  which  the  country’s 
music  critics  have  in  this  instance  unani¬ 
mously  accorded.  In  none  of  the  comments 
on  his  performances  does  one  come  across 
the  caption:  “Blind  Musician  Applauded.” 
The  reviews,  one  and  all,  deal  with  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  organist  as  a  musician  of  superb 
technique  and  of  rare  interpretative  gifts, — as 
an  artist  who  also  happens  to  be  blind. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  in  M. 
Marchal’s  programs  is  his  skilful  improvisa¬ 
tion.  A  member  of  the  audience  suggests  a 
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theme — sometimes  an  original  theme,  some¬ 
times  one  as  hackneyed  as  the  sequence  of 
notes  in  the  Westminster  Chimes  which 
boom  hourly  from  Big  Ben.  M.  Marchal 
takes  up  the  proffered  suggestion,  and  with 
consummate  artistry  puts  it  through  the  paces 
of  Adagio,  Andante  and  Finale.  Calling  upon 
the  vasty  deeps  of  his  musical  memory,  he 
achieves  an  original  creation  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  On  this  phase  of  his  program  a  Cleve¬ 
land  critic  writes:  “No  recital  by  a  French 
organist  would  be  complete  without  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  skill  at  improvisation  on  given 
themes.  It  is  an  art  that  the  present-day 
French  performers,  in  particular,  have  cul¬ 
tivated  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
original  themes  were  submitted  to  M. 
Marchal,  and  the  organist  worked  them  up 
resourcefully  into  a  gentle  Andante,  and  a 
more  clangorous  Finale.” 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  despite  its 
long  tradition  of  conservatism,  unbent  to 
M.  Marchal’s  artistry,  as  the  following  para¬ 
graph  indicates:  “It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  add 
anything  to  the  praise  which  the  world  has 
long  lavished  upon  M.  Marchal’s  playing,  but 
one  must  at  least  record  one’s  personal  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  purity  of  his  style,  the 
reticence  of  his  taste,  and  the  marvelously 
seamless  texture  of  the  web  of  sound  which 
flowed  so  smoothly  from  his  flying  fingers. 
M.  Marchal  was  superb  in  his  modern  French 
group  and  supreme  in  his  improvisation.” 

The  friends  which  this  distinguished  French 
musician  has  already  made  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who 
as  yet  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  him,  will  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
M.  Marchal’s  return. 


The  CONQUEST  of  BLINDNESS 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 
Price,  $3.25  postpaid 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
will  meet  in  Buffalo,  June  18  to  24,  inclusive. 
Among  the  programs  of  groups  associated 
with  the  Conference  will  be  a  series  of  ses¬ 
sions  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  of  which  Mr.  William  E.  Bartram, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  is  Chairman.  This  program 
will  include  the  following: 

Monday,  June  19 

Discussion  of  prevention  of  blindness  technics 
as  variously  applied  through  differing  wel¬ 
fare  media. 

Audrey  Hayden,  Executive  Secretary,  Illinois 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  presiding. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

1.  As  Seen  by  a  Commission  for  the  Blind 
William  E.  Bartram,  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind 

2.  As  Seen  by  A  Private  Agency 

John  W.  Avirett,  Maryland  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

3.  As  Seen  by  a  Public  Assistance  Admin- 
tration 

Gwen  Hardin,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Washington  State  Department  of  Social 
Security 

4.  As  Seen  by  an  Interdepartmental  Council 
Harry  O.  Page,  New  Hampshire  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Tuesday,  June  20 

Discussion  of  present  day  concepts  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  its  treatment  socially — consideration 
of  improved  facilities  for  public  education. 
Grace  Harper,  Director,  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  presiding. 

Social  Treatment  of  Blindness 

1.  Socratic  Dialogue 

By  selected  leaders  in  fields  of  Welfare, 


Health,  and  Education 

2.  Present  Day  Concepts  of  Social  Treat¬ 
ment 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind 

3.  Subject  to  be  announced 

Harvey  Zorbaugh,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

Thursday,  June  22 

Joint  Session  with  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Social  Workers. 

Audrey  Hayden,  Executive  Secretary,  Illinois 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
presiding. 

Long-Time  Planning  of  Eye  Health  Services 
— Developing  an  Eye  Health  Program. 

1.  As  Seen  by  an  Ophthalmologist 
Harry  S.  Gradle,  M.D.,  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Ophthalmology. 

2.  As  Seen  by  a  Medical  Social  Worker 
Muriel  Gayford,  Washington  University 

.  Clinic. 

Friday,  June  23 

Analysis  of  current  approaches  through  dif¬ 
fering  media. 

Grace  S.  Harper,  Director,  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  presiding. 

1.  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness 

(a)  From  the  Viewpoint  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance  Agencies  Technics  of  Com¬ 
munity  Education. 

Gwen  Hardin,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Washington  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security. 

(b)  From  the  Viewpoint  of  Special 
Service  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

(c)  From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  General 
Social  Case  Worker 

Margaret  Barnard,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 


BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  A.A.W.B . 


2.  The  Degree  of  Integration  Possible 
Under  Specialized  Service  Programs 
and  Generalized  Social  Treatment  in 
Relation  to  the  Community. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Discussion  Leader:  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director, 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 


BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  will  hold  its  Eighteenth  Biennial 
Convention  July  10-14,  inclusive,  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Mr.  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Man¬ 
aging  Director  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  will  be  the  convention  host. 

For  those  who  attend  the  Convention,  the 
following  room  rates  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Hotel  Biltmore: 

Single,  one  person  to  a  room .  .  $5.00  per  person 
Double,  two  persons  to  a  room  3.50  “ 

Three  persons  to  a  room .  3,00  “ 

Four  persons  to  a  room .  2.50  “ 

Meals  in  the  Hotel  Coffee  Shop  average  40 
cents  for  breakfast,  50  cents  for  lunch,  and 
$1.00  for  dinner.  Hotel  reservations  may  be 
obtained  in  advance  by  writing  to  Mr.  Alan 
T.  Hunt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements,  c/o  Braille  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Adequate  space  will  be  available  for  ex¬ 
hibits.  For  the  past  several  years,  exhibits 
from  agencies  for  the  blind  have  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  Conventions.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Los  Angeles  meeting  will  be  outstanding 
in  this  respect.  Heads  of  agencies  desiring 
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further  information  about  exhibits  at  the 
Convention  should  write  to  Mr.  A.  V.  Weir, 
Chairman  of  the  Exhibits  Committee,  c/o 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Arrangements  for  the  Convention  program 
are  nearly  completed,  and  copies  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
about  the  first  of  May.  The  June  issue  of  the 
Outloo\  will  also  carry  the  program  of  the 
Convention,  together  with  final  announce¬ 
ments  concerning  the  meeting. 

The  Board  of  Directors  set  the  date  of 
the  Convention  about  ten  days  later  than  has 
been  customary  in  order  to  accommodate 
those  members  whose  agencies  complete  their 
fiscal  year  on  June  30.  Sufficient  time  has  been 
allotted  between  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
the  convening  of  the  Convention  to  enable 
heads  of  agencies  to  finish  annual  reports  and 
inaugurate  summer  programs,  and  to  make 
arrangements  to  combine  attendance  at  the 
Convention  with  summer  vacation  plans. 
Responses  from  a  number  of  members  in¬ 
dicate  that  many  are  planning  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  take  long-planned 
trips  through  the  West,  including  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parks  and  the  World’s  Fair  at  San 
Francisco. 

Due  to  the  San  Francisco  Fair,  very  at¬ 
tractive  transportation  rates  are  obtainable 
from  most  points  in  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  no  Convention  rates,  as 
such,  anyone  desiring  to  attend  the  Conven¬ 
tion  may  obtain  from  his  local  railroad  or 
travel  agent  complete  information  about  the 
interesting  tours  through  the  West  which 
include  Los  Angeles  in  their  itineraries. 

Further  information  relative  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  may  be  obtained  from  President  A.  C. 
Ellis,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
or  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Secretary-General, 
c/o  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  3630 
Grandel  Square,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  neve;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  SIGHT 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  1938  Report 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
describes  a  program  which  deserves  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind: 

While  the  State  Law  became  effective  April 
1,  1937,  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Program  was 
not  instituted  until  June  8,  1937,  when  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  first  case  of  surgery. 

From  June  8,  1937  to  the  present  date,  De¬ 
cember  31,  1938,  there  have  been  132  cases  of 
either  surgery  or  treatment,  administered  to  121 
individuals  in  20  counties. 

Seventy-five  cataract  operations  have  been  per¬ 
formed;  forty-five  of  these  were  successful  in 
restoring  the  patient’s  vision.  At  the  time  of 
surgery,  twenty-six  of  this  group  received  Blind 
Assistance.  After  successful  surgery,  fifteen  have 
been  removed  from  the  Blind  Assistance  rolls. 
Seven  have  not  yet  been  reported  upon  by  the 
ophthalmologists.  Four  are  now  under  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  Division  was  $6,624.08 
for  the  total  of  132  cases.  This  does  not  include 
the  seven  operations  for  which  we  have  no 
report  on  surgery  or  hospitalization.  The  above 
amount  covers  surgery  and  treatment,  physical 
examinations,  nursing  care,  glasses,  and  hospital¬ 
ization  for  28  cases.  The  balance  of  the  hos¬ 


pitalization  was  done  in  county  hospitals  with 
no  cost  to  the  Division. 

The  average  cost  per  patient  was  $60.22.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  average  cost  per 
patient  will  be  higher  in  the  future,  due  to  the 
increase  in  medical  and  hospitalization  fees, 
which  became  effective  August  1,  1938.  Average 
cost  was  based  on  no  individuals  for  whom 
we  have  reports. 

When  the  examining  ophthalmologist  has  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  Physician’s  Report  on  Eye 
Examination  that  it  is  imperative  that  a  Wasser- 
mann  test  be  given,  our  office  calls  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  county  welfare  office  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  doctor’s  recommendations  be 
carried  out.  At  a  later  date  we  do  follow-up 
work  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  is  under  treat¬ 
ment. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  average  grant  to 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  in  Washington 
for  December,  1938  was  $31.00.  The  saving 
in  public  funds  effected  by  the  removal  of 
fifteen  persons  from  the  Blind  Assistance  rolls 
may  be  estimated  at  $5580  per  year. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  services 
are  available  to  blind  persons  not  eligible 
for  aid  to  the  blind. 

E.  C.  McK. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  PROGRAM 

The  service  program  for  the  blind  which 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Blind  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agen¬ 
cies,  Washington,  D.  C.  since  March,  1937,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Family  Service  Society 
of  Washington.  Miss  Stella  Plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  charge  of  the  work. 

The  change  has  been  made  because  of  the 
policy  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  which 
permits  the  sponsoring  of  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  but  does  not  permanently  undertake  serv¬ 
ice  programs.  It  was  felt  that  the  service  to  the 
blind  had  long  since  demonstrated  its  value 
and  merited  a  place  in  the  program  of  an 
established  service  agency. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


SURVEYS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

A  service  of  the  Foundation  which  is  be¬ 
coming  of  increasing  interest  to  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  for  the  blind  is  the  making  of 
surveys  of  schools.  These  studies  are  made 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Foundation 
staff  upon  invitation  visiting  of  the  schools, 
observing  and  taking  notes  regarding  the 
physical  plant,  the  administrative  and  educa¬ 
tional  organization  of  the  school,  and  the 
results  being  obtained.  Recommendations  are 
made  in  regard  to  additions  or  alterations  to 
the  physical  plant,  more  effective  utilization 
of  present  facilities,  improvement  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  etc.  Five  schools  have  already  been 
studied  and  requests  for  this  service  have 
been  received  from  the  superintendents  of 
eight  other  schools.  The  reports  are  given  to 
the  superintendents  concerned,  and  may  be 
used  in  any  way  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
they  may  deem  expedient.  They  are  treated 
by  the  Foundation  as  strictly  confidential,  but 
considerable  material  is  being  accumulated 
from  which  general  conclusions  may  later  be 
drawn  which  may  later  be  of  value  to  all 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  studies  so  far 
have  been  largely  subjective,  but  as  additional 
instruments  are  devised  and  adapted  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  intelligence  and  achievements  of  blind 
pupils,  it  will  become  possible  to  evaluate  and 
compare  more  effectively  the  results  of  the 
educational  activities  in  these  special  schools. 

/ 

THE  WOOLLCOTT  LISTENER 

Alexander  Woollcott,  whose  interest  in  the 
Foundation  springs  from  his  friendship  with 
Helen  Keller  and  the  late  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  gave  that  interest  a  practical  turn  re¬ 
cently.  He  volunteered  personally  to  record 
for  blind  Talking  Book  readers  a  miscellany 


of  essays,  sketches  and  poems  which  he  had 
selected  for  them  under  the  title  The  Wooll¬ 
cott  Listener.  He  spent  three  afternoons  in 
succession  before  the  microphone  in  the 
Foundation’s  sound  studios  and  read  page 
after  page  on  the  discs  in  the  highly  individ¬ 
ualistic  Woollcott  manner  familiar  to  so  many 
radio  enthusiasts  throughout  the  country.  On 
one  of  these  afternoons  Mrs.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  Jr.,  came  to  listen  to  the  recording  and 
observe  the  various  phases  in  the  preparation 
and  development  of  Talking  Books. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  President's  Report  on  Foundation  activ¬ 
ities  for  1938  has  just  been  published  and 
copies  are  available  on  request. 

SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTS 

The  Foundation  has  made  special  scholarship 
grants  to  John  P.  Urich,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  now  a  student  in  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  and  to  Anthony 
Cimino,  a  student  at  Alfred  University, 
Alfred,  New  York. 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  PLAN 

In  November,  1938,  the  Foundation  sent  out 
a  bulletin  to  agencies  for  the  blind,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  employment  possibilities 
in  the  magazine  subscription  field.  At  the 
same  time  arrangements  were  worked  out 
with  one  of  the  large  magazine  subscription 
agencies  to  furnish  material  and  service  to 
any  individuals  or  agencies  for  the  blind  who 
were  interested  in  this  plan. 

The  first  report  from  this  company  has  just 
been  received,  stating  that  they  have  received 
applications  from  seventy-five  blind  individ¬ 
uals  as  a  result  of  this  activity. 

Full  information  regarding  the  plan  may 
be  had  on  request  from  the  Foundation. 
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NECROLOGY 


JOHN  L.  BECK 

The  blind  of  Maryland  have  lost  a  most 
loyal  supporter,  and  Maryland  has  lost  a 
native  son,  in  the  death  of  John  Lane  Beck 
on  February  25,  1939,  after  one  week’s  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Beck  had  been  Superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  devoting  his  time  and 
efforts  solely  to  the  betterment  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  sightless  people  he  served.  His 
unusual  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
his  fellow  men,  and  his  policy  that  he  would 
never  let  himself  be  too  busy  to  give  five  min¬ 
utes  to  any  blind  person’s  problem,  won  for 
him  the  deep  affection  of  the  blind  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  the  nickname  of  “Daddy  Beck”. 

Mr.  Beck  was  born  in  Baltimore  and  was 
educated  at  Scheib’s  School,  Baltimore  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  and  Loyola  College.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  excelled  in  athletics,  being 
particularly  outstanding  in  broad-jumping, 
high-jumping,  distance  running,  rowing,  and 
swimming.  He  was  a  member  and  founder 
of  the  former  Maryland  Athletic  Club,  and 
a  member  of  the  Neptune  Boat  Club,  the 
Catholic  Club,  and  the  American  Canoe  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  also  fond  of  music,  and  was 
himself  an  accomplished  violinist. 

The  experiences  Mr.  Beck  gained  in  his 
own  full  life  gave  him  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  many  different  personalities  and  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  competently  fulfill  the  capacity 
of  leadership.  He  spent  some  years  traveling 
through  the  interior  of  the  South  American 
jungles,  shot  the  rapids  of  its  dangerous  rivers, 
met  and  traded  with  various  tribes  of  natives, 
and  saw  some  of  the  dramatic  side  of  empire 
building.  He  climbed  the  Andes  with  the 
Aymara  Indians  and  struggled  with  them 
over  the  footpaths  in  these  high  altitudes.  He 
gathered  rubber  with  the  Leccho  Indians  of 


the  river  country,  tapping  the  trees  and  smok¬ 
ing  the  rubber.  He  sat  in  the  opera  houses 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  where  he  heard 
many  famous  singers  long  before  America 
heard  of  them.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  street  in  a  town  up  among  the  clouds 
on  a  bright  morning  and  looked  down  on 
the  gaudy-hued  spectacle  the  Indians  made 
when  they  came  in  to  market.  He  traveled 
in  England,  Germany,  France  and  other 
European  countries,  but  the  lure  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  below  the  equator  never  quite  disap¬ 
peared  from  before  his  eyes.  Many  times  his 
blind  friends  were  carried  away  to  lands  un¬ 
known  to  them,  enthralled  by  Mr.  Beck’s 
narrations  of  his  experiences  in  the  jungles 
before  he  came  back  to  his  own  state  to  stay. 

When  Mr.  Beck  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  he 
made  an  intensive  study  of  the  numerous 
phases  of  the  work.  He  was  one  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  sight  conservation  classes  in  the 
public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  enactment  in  1929  of  the 
first  Maryland  law  to  provide  direct  financial 
aid  to  the  needy  blind  from  public  funds. 
This  legislation  placed  the  administration  of 
“blind  relief”  (as  it  was  then  called)  under 
the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  Beck  directed  this  activity  until  an 
amendment  in  1936  transferred  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare. 

Sighted,  himself,  he  gained  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
psychology  of  the  blind.  He  devoted  himself 
to  their  cause  with  untiring  energy,  even  to 
the  last  few  days  of  his  illness  when  he  wrote 
the  law  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  vending 
stands  by  blind  people  in  state,  municipal, 
and  county  buildings  in  Maryland.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  bill  passed 
by  the  Maryland  legislature. 

Mr.  Beck  was  a  man  of  great  foresight,  ex¬ 
treme  kindness  and  firm  leadership,  and  he 
will  long  be  remembered  for  so  capably  ex¬ 
panding  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Maryland. 


APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


N.S.P.B.  STAFF  MEMBER 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  announced  the  appointment 
to  its  staff  of  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Gardiner  as 
medical  social  worker. 

Miss  Gardiner  was  formerly  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  social  work  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  she  is  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers. 

In  addition  to  holding  the  degrees  of  B.S. 
from  Columbia  University  and  M.A.  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Miss  Gardiner 
attended  the  Simmons  College  School  of  So¬ 
cial  Work  in  Boston  and  Smith  College  at 
Northampton,  Mass. 

She  has  served  as  exchange  lecturer  in  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool  (England);  and  she  is  the  author 
of  Convalescent  Care  in  Great  Britain. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HELLER 

Dr.  Theodor  Heller,  noted  Viennese  psy¬ 
chologist  and  honorary  president  of  the 
International  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children,  is  dead. 

He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  European 
educators,  and  his  books  on  the  education 
and  psychology  of  exceptional  children  won 
world-wide  recognition  and  fame. 

Theodor  Heller  was  born  in  Vienna.  He 
was  the  son  of  Director  Simon  Heller,  the 
first  principal  of  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Vienna.  He  spent  his  youth  there 
and  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
life  and  problems  of  the  blind.  In  1890  he 
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went  to  Leipzig  and  studied  psychology 
under  the  world-famous  Professor  Wm. 
Wundt.  There  he  wrote  his  Studien  zur 
Blinden  Psychologie  ( Studies  in  Psychology 
of  the  Blind )  which  was  first  published  in 
1895  and  reprinted  in  1905.  This  work  was 
the  first  decisive  step  in  the  investigation  of 
space  perception — a  fundamental  psychologi¬ 
cal  problem  of  the  blind.  He  distinguished 
two  different  types  of  tactual  perception — the 
“synthetic”  and  the  “analytic.”  The  first  one 
is  used  when  the  hand  touches  or  encloses 
an  object  within  the  narrow  manual  space, 
the  latter  is  applied  to  all  objects  beyond  the 
manual  space.  The  synthetic  touch  is  passive 
without  movement  and  produces  a  simul¬ 
taneous  perception;  the  analytic  touch  is 
active — the  hand  moves  over  the  surface  of 
the  object  and  leads  to  successive  perceptions. 
These  two  types,  of  course,  cannot  be  isolated, 
and  only  the  combined  application  enables 
the  blind  person  to  achieve  a  real  perception 
of  space. 

Although  forty-four  years  have  past  since 
the  publication  of  this  work,  psychological 
theories  on  space  perception  of  the  blind  have 
made  no  appreciable  progress  beyond  Dr. 
Heller’s  original  concept. 

After  publishing  this  fundamental  work, 
Dr.  Heller  became  interested  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  exceptional  children  and  founded  a 
school  for  mentally  defective  children  in 
Vienna.  His  scientific  efforts  were  now  de¬ 
voted  to  this  group  of  under-privileged  chil¬ 
dren,  and  he  published  many  important 
books,  and  edited  scientific  magazines  in  the 
field  of  education  and  psychology  of  excep¬ 
tional  children.  He  was  an  outstanding  figure 
in  his  field  and  was  considered  “the  father 
of  pedagogic  therapy.”  Throughout  his  life¬ 
time,  however,  he  was  actively  interested  in 
the  education  and  psychology  of  the  blind, 
and  his  contributions  in  this  field  will  always 
remain  significant. 


Berthold  Lowenfeld. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Editor’s  Note. — Because  of  the  increase  in  con¬ 
tributions  from  public  and  private  agencies  for 
this  column,  Volunteer  Service  will  be  a  two- 
page  feature  of  the  Outloo\,  beginning  with 
this  issue.  Reports  on  volunteer  service  for  use 
in  this  column  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Sponsored  by  the  Latter  Day  Saint  Society 
for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  a  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  which  realized  $600  was  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  March  15.  Among  the  volun¬ 
teer  groups  which  helped  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  success  through  their  joint  activities 
were:  The  Junior  League,  Lions  Club,  and 
the  White  Shrine  of  Jerusalem.  In  addition 
to  the  musical  numbers  there  were  several 
talks  as  well  as  a  demonstration  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  blind  people.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Utah  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  sponsoring  the  program. 

Recent  activities  of  two  Red  Cross  chap¬ 
ters — The  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  and 
the  Santa  Monica-Ocean  Park  (California) 
Chapter — are  among  the  volunteer  services  in 
these  two  states  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  The 
volunteer  Motor  Corps  of  the  Boston  Metro¬ 
politan  Chapter  furnishes  transportation 
twice  a  week  for  Miss  Edith  N.  DeDominicis, 
Secretary  of  the  Boston  Red  Cross  Braille 
Department,  who  instructs  the  Harvard 
Graduate  Class  at  Perkins  in  braille  transcrib¬ 
ing.  Miss  Rose  Trainor,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  is  also  furnished  transportation  one 
day  weekly  while  working  in  the  Boston  area. 
The  Motor  Corps  gave  special  service  last 
fall  for  delegates  to  the  Eastern  Home 
Teachers’  Conference  held  at  Perkins.  The 
Santa  Monica-Ocean  Park  Chapter  began  its 
services  in  1933  to  help  solve  the  problem  of 
middle-aged  or  elderly  people  who  did  not 


wish  to  learn  braille.  For  more  than  five  years 
volunteers  have  met  twice  weekly  to  read  to 
a  group.  Mrs.  Cora  Rutherford  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Reading  Club.  Through 
this  reading  service,  volunteers  have  become 
interested  in  assisting  in  birthday  celebrations 
of  club  members.  Special  observances  of  holi¬ 
days  have  been  other  activities.  Beach  picnics 
are  especially  enjoyed.  Another  outgrowth  of 
this  program  has  been  co-operative  work  with 
the  State  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind  in  teaching  handcraft  and  in  assisting 
in  marketing  of  the  products.  The  Chapter’s 
Motor  Corps  provides  transportation  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  craft  classes.  The  Lions  Clubs 
co-operate  with  the  Chapter  in  providing 
transportation  for  club  meetings,  concerts, 
plays,  and  other  entertainments. 

A  “must”  to  be  read  by  board  members 
and  other  volunteers  as  well  as  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  is  “One  Interpretation  in  General,  and 
of  Social  Work  in  Particular,”  by  Mrs. 
Boughton  Cobb,  President  of  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  Lawrence,  Cedarhurst, 
L.  I.,  New  York.  This  article,  which  appears 
in  the  March  issue  of  The  Family,  published 
by  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  is  based 
on  the  1938  annual  report  of  the  Association 
which  Mrs.  Cobb  presented  last  November. 
Mrs.  Cobb’s  paper  effectively  deals  with  the 
definition  of  needs  of  humanity,  as  they  gov¬ 
ern  achievement;  and  the  definition  of  the 
service,  as  a  method  of  procedure. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  Junior  League,  and  Bryn  Mawr  College 
are  among  the  groups  of  volunteers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  which  are  supplying  readers  for  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook.  In  a 
statement  from  A.  G.  Cowgill,  Superintend- 
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ent,  he  says  that  other  readers  come  from 
women’s  clubs,  church  clubs,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross.  As  of  October  15,  1938,  the 
total  number  of  weekly  hours  for  college 
students  amounted  to  191;  for  Overbrook 
students,  64.  Ten  hours  per  week  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  blind  teachers  at  Overbrook, 
bringing  the  number  of  weekly  hours  for 
all  up  to  247.  There  were  61  different  indi¬ 
viduals  receiving  this  reading  service.  Mr. 
Cowgill  reports  that  since  that  time  a  few 
additional  hours  have  been  arranged  and  that 
many  hours  of  reading  are  given  by  personal 
friends  of  the  students — in  addition  to  the 
above.  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Housemother 
in  the  cottage  for  senior  boys,  is  in  charge  of 
this  service.  Readers  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  this  service,  which  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  World  War,  will  want  to 
secure  from  Mr.  Cowgill  the  reprint  “The 
Story  of  Volunteer  Reading  at  Overbrook” 
by  Mrs.  Viola  S.  Chambers. 

When  funds  of  the  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind  were  exhausted,  Lions  Clubs  in 
eight  different  cities  contributed  funds  to 
permit  the  late  O.  E.  Jones  to  continue  his 
work  as  a  home  teacher.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was 
a  Lion,  received  this  support  from  clubs  in 
Jefferson  City,  Rolla,  Eldon,  Versailles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Sedalia,  Sweet  Springs,  and  Colum¬ 
bia. 

The  Braille  Unit  of  the  Pensacola  Red  Cross 
called  upon  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  for  legislative  field  service  recently 
when  the  Unit  decided  to  sponsor  a  “silver 
nitrate”  bill  in  the  current  session  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Pensacola  Chapter  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Escambia  County  Medical 
Society  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  to  pre¬ 
vent  blindness. 

At  an  April  10  meeting  called  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  by  Thurman  A.  Gottschalk,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  characterized  by  the  Indianapolis 
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Star  as  a  meeting  to  “lay  plans  for  stream¬ 
lining  Indiana’s  program  of  assistance  to  the 
blind,”  it  was  agreed  that  there  was  a  place 
in  Indiana  for  a  state  organization  of  volun¬ 
teer,  public,  and  professional  groups  aimed 
at  the  co-organization  of  services  for  the  blind, 
the  conservation  of  sight  and  the  education 
of  the  general  public.  Representatives  from 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  Indiana,  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Association,  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  Indiana  Board  of  Industrial  Aid 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  attended  this  meeting.  The 
emphasis  of  the  meeting  was  how  public  and 
private  agencies  could  work  together  in  bring¬ 
ing  necessary  services  to  blind  and  partially 
sighted. 

Stimulating  material  on  volunteer  activities 
is  given  in  “Volunteers  in  Social  Work”  by 
Florence  Lukens  Newbold  in  the  1939  Social 
Wor\  Year  Boo\  published  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York.  Miss  Newbold,  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Volunteer  Service  Bureau,  is 
executive  director  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

The  Blind  Girl  Scout  Troup  of  Berkeley, 
California,  sponsored  by  Berkeley  Delta 
Gamma  Alumnae  is  among  the  interesting 
projects  being  developed  throughout  the 
country  by  the  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity. 
The  January  quarterly  issue  of  the  Delta 
Gamma  magazine,  The  Anchora,  features  a 
page  of  pictures  of  this  troop.  Outdoor  cook¬ 
ery  is  enjoyed  by  the  group.  Incidentally,  the 
Gamma  Chapter  Mothers’  Club  of  Berkeley 
also  believes  that  “charity  begins  at  home” 
and  acting  upon  this  paid  for  the  installation 
of  twenty-two  modern  bedroom  lamps  and 
two  extra  study  hall  lights  in  their  chapter 
house  at  Berkeley. 

MacEnnis  Moore 
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The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  for 
March,  1937,  contains  an  article,  “The  Rela¬ 
tive  Value  of  Sight  and  Hearing,”  by  Dr. 
George  William  Veditz.  This  question  has 
from  early  times  excited  the  imagination  of 
many  people.  We  know  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  blind  person  who  would  prefer  to  be 
deaf;  on  the  other  hand,  probably  the  deaf 
person  does  not  exist  who  would  exchange 
positions  with  one  who  is  blind. 

“The  Blind  Have  Optical  Illusions”  is 
found  in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Psy¬ 
chology  for  March,  1938.  Twenty-eight  totally 
blind  persons  were  compared  with  twenty- 
eight  seeing  persons.  The  only  observable 
difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  seeing  and 
“the  life-long  blind,”  under  these  similar 
conditions,  was  in  number  of  illusions.  Re¬ 
semblances,  however,  were  many. 

Joseph  J.  Endres,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Phys¬ 
ically  Handicapped  Children,  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  is  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet,  The  Education  and  Care  of 
Physically  Handicapped  Children  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York  Bulletin  No. 
1132).  This  pamphlet  gives  a  definition  of 
physically  handicapped  children  and  outlines 
the  provisions  made  to  give  this  group  an 
opportunity  to  become  assets  to  society. 

“Learning  from  the  Blind,”  by  Grace 
Moore  Heider,  is  found  in  The  Volta  Review 
for  January,  1939,  and  is  a  comparison  of  the 
language  development  of  a  blind  child  with 
that  of  a  deaf  child,  based  on  certain  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book,  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society  by  Cutsforth. 

The  article,  “The  Incidence  of  Tuberculosis 
Among  Blind  School  Children,”  by  Dr. 


Camille  Kereszturi,  is  available  as  a  reprint 
from  The  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis, 
July,  1938.  During  the  school  year  1936-37  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  undertook  an  extensive  health  program, 
part  of  which  consisted  in  the  examination 
of  the  pupils  for  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Kereszturi 
is  here  reporting  the  findings  of  the  study. 

The  Sight-Saving  Review,  published  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  for  December,  1938,  contains  the  article, 
“Senile  Cataracts”  by  Dr.  Purman  Dorman. 
In  simple  and  vivid  language  the  author  here 
describes  the  development  of  cataracts  and 
indicates  methods  of  treatment. 

The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  for 
September,  1938,  contains  the  article  “Scale 
Calibration  by  the  Thomson  Method”  by 
Katherine  Preston  Bradway.  The  writer  has 
indicated  a  few  of  the  possibilities  in  using 
the  Thomson  method  of  scale  calibration, 
among  which  is  the  study  of  specific  handi¬ 
caps  of  groups  with  sensory  disabilities.  The 
difficulty  of  the  items  of  the  scale  could  be 
compared  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  both 
with  each  other  and  with  the  hearing  and 
the  seeing. 

The  Handicap  of  Deafness,  by  Irene  R. 
and  Alex  W.  G.  Ewing,  recently  published 
by  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  con¬ 
tains  many  references  to  the  deaf-blind.  The 
writers  observe  “that  nerve  deafness  is  more 
frequent  among  deaf-blind  than  among  other 
patients.  There  appears  to  be  a  bigger  propor¬ 
tion  of  severely  deaf  than  of  partially  deaf 
patients  among  the  blind.  They  can  get  no 
help  from  watching  speech.” 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. — 
The  Association  has  undertaken  as  its  major  proj¬ 
ect  for  the  year  the  stabilization  of  employment 
for  all  visually  handicapped  persons  throughout 
Onondaga  County.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  John  Howe,  Secretary  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  the  wholesale  manufacture 
of  shop  aprons  has  been  undertaken.  Through  Mr. 
Howe  contacts  have  been  made  with  all  of  the 
large  manufacturing  plants  of  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
asking  that  all  orders  for  their  requirements  be 
diverted  to  the  Lighthouse  workshop.  This  work  is 
being  greatly  facilitated  through  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Berger  of  the  Syracuse  Elbridge  Corporation, 
who  has  offered  the  facilities  of  the  Corporation 
shop  to  do  the  necessary  cutting.  Mr.  James  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  who  before  losing  his  sight  held  a  position 
with  the  Sennet-Solvay  Company,  will  handle  the 
details  of  this  project. 

West  Virginia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. — Eight 
pupils  have  been  operated  on  for  cataract  by  the 
school  opththalmologist,  and  nine  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  glasses.  .  .  .  The  School  expects  to 
graduate  five  students  from  its  high  school  de¬ 
partment  this  year.  .  .  .  Miss  Margelea  Stonestreet 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  as  Librarian  and  sub¬ 
stitute  teacher.  .  .  .  Three  music  teachers  will  leave 
the  staff  of  the  School  at  the  close  of  the  academic 
year.  .  .  .  The  date  for  the  closing  exercises  has  been 
set  as  May  25. 

Per\ins  Institution. — More  than  one  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  visited  the  school  on  February  22  to  see  the 
demonstration  of  the  work  which  is  put  on  each 
year  at  this  time.  .  .  .  The  Perkins  Chorus  sang 
before  the  Eastern  Music  Educators’  Conference  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston  on  March  16.  .  .  .  Shaw’s 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  many  who  attended  the  annual  presentation 
of  the  Perkins  Players  of  the  boys’  Upper  School  on 
March  30  and  31.  .  .  .  Perkins  has  issued  invitations 
to  an  all-day  conference  on  May  25  of  delegates 


from  all  of  the  volunteer  private  organizations 
serving  the  blind  in  New  England.  It  is  hoped 
that  through  informal  group  meetings  it  will  be 
possible  to  co-ordinate  and  strengthen  the  efforts 
of  the  many  organizations  which  will  be  repre¬ 
sented.  .  .  .  Perkins  records  with  sorrow  the  passing 
of  two  women  long  associated  with  the  school. 
On  March  11,  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson  died  at  her 
home  in  Wollaston,  Massachusetts,  and  one  week 
later  Miss  Anne  Emilie  Poulsson  passed  away  at 
a  nursing  home  in  Brookline.  Both  women  have 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  school  through  the 
years.  Miss  Johnson  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Anagnos 
as  his  first  kindergartner  at  Jamaica  Plain  and 
served  from  1887  until  1897.  Miss  Poulsson,  well 
known  for  her  children’s  books — especially  her 
Nursery  Finger  Plays — lost  her  sight  in  1879  and 
entered  Perkins  which  was  then  in  South  Boston, 
to  remain  until  1882  working  as  a  student  teacher. 

New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Association  is  now  making  its  annual  drive  for 
funds  and  new  members.  Both  are  needed  as  there 
is  much  to  be  done  for  the  670  blind  people  in 
the  state.  At  present  there  is  only  one  home  worker 
amongst  blind  women.  The  field  is  too  big  for  one 
person  to  cover,  and  the  Association  hopes  to  make 
it  financially  possible  for  the  state  to  have  a  second 
teacher  shortly.  A  Revolving  Fund,  whereby  blind 
workers  can  be  paid  for  their  work  on  completion, 
instead  of  waiting  for  a  sale,  has  been  started.  .  .  . 
At  the  recent  Exposition  of  Progress  in  Manchester, 
the  Lions  Club  of  that  city  sponsored  a  booth  for 
the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the  blind,  and  for  a 
demonstration  of  weaving,  caning  of  chairs,  etc. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. — The  Light¬ 
house  is  conducting  a  series  of  broadcasts  in  co¬ 
operation  with  New  York  radio  stations,  to  show 
the  public  how  they  can  help  the  sightless  by  adopt¬ 
ing  an  attitude  not  of  pity  but  of  understanding 
of  both  the  limitations  and  abilities  of  the  blind. 
.  .  .  On  March  29  and  30  three  one-act  plays  were 
presented  at  the  Lighthouse  Little  Theatre.  The 
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plays  chosen  were  A  Court  Comedy,  The  Bond 
Between,  and  If  the  Shoe  Pinches.  .  .  .  The  Mid- 
Year  Recital  of  the  Lighthouse  Music  School  took 
place  on  Friday  evening,  March  3,  in  the  Light¬ 
house  Auditorium,  in  which  thirty-nine  blind  and 
partially  sighted  students  participated.  Twelve  blind 
and  partially  sighted  children  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  sixteen  took  part  in  the  ensemble  work. 
Nine  of  these  played  triangles,  drums,  cymbals  and 
tambourines  in  a  rhythm  band,  and  three  played 
in  a  violin  trio.  Other  features  of  the  program  were 
a  two-piano  number  by  two  adult  students,  and  a 
two-piano  arrangement  for  eight  hands. 

Indiana  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. — 
The  Association  has  a  membership  of  fifty-five 
blind  persons.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  dif¬ 
ferent  church  halls  where  entertainment  is  fur¬ 
nished,  and  refreshments  served.  The  members  of 
the  organization  are  transported  by  an  organization 
called  “The  Sunshine  Motor  Corps,”  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  ladies  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne. 

International  Association  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. — The  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  London  on  April  19.  The  principal  topic  for 
discussion  will  be  “The  Application  of  the  Crede 
Method  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Various 
Countries.”  American  ophthalmologists  attending 
the  meeting  will  include:  Dr.  Conrad  Berens  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Harry  S.  Gradle  of  Chicago,  and 
Dr.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo. 

Paterson  (N.  /.)  Braille  Classes. — The  Colt  Club 
of  Central  High  School  sponsors  a  physical  train¬ 
ing  program  in  the  Paterson  Y.M.C.A.  Several 
members  of  the  Hi-Y  Club  in  Paterson,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  have  found  a  way  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
boys  of  the  local  braille  class.  Each  Thursday  after 
school,  Hi-Y  members  meet  the  blind  boys  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  give  them  a  two-hour  program 
of  constructive  entertainment  in  the  gymnasium 
and  pool.  A  seeing  boy  accompanies  the  blind  boy 
about  the  building  where  they  play  games,  run 
races,  throw  basket-ball  goals,  and  engage  in  other 
athletic  activities.  Afterward  the  guides  accompany 
the  boys  to  the  pool  for  swimming  lessons. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. — Mr.  Louis  Resnick  is  again  serving  the  Society 
as  Director  of  Industrial  Relations,  a  post  which 


he  held  prior  to  his  leave  of  absence  in  1936  to 
organize  and  direct  the  Informational  Service  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  executive  Sec¬ 
retary  has  approached  the  Forman’s  Club  with  a 
request  that  the  members  make  a  survey  of  their 
industrial  plants  to  find  hand  work  which  the 
blind  could  do  and  which  could  be  sublet  to  men 
in  the  Society’s  shop.  The  Club  expressed  an  in¬ 
terest  and  promised  their  co-operation. 

Oregon  Blind  Trade  School. — Mr.  Wilson,  who 
has  been  the  School’s  engineer  since  its  construc¬ 
tion  in  1923,  has  just  completed  the  work  of  en¬ 
larging  and  rebuilding  the  stage.  Through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  officers  of  the  Portland  Alumni 
Chapters  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Fraternities,  the 
School  was  given  a  curtain  with  cyclorama  effect 
for  the  stage.  Footlights,  two  floodlights,  and  ceil¬ 
ing  lights  have  been  installed.  The  approach  to  the 
stage  on  both  sides  is  by  ramps. 

Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Education. — A  ten-year- 
old  pupil  from  the  Braille  Class  became  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  She  passed 
all  the  necessary  requirements,  including  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  meals — indoors  and  outdoors — and  the 
preparation  of  a  sixteen-page  braille  diary  in  which 
the  thirty  symbols  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the 
organization’s  honor  beads  must  be  identified. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Lancaster 
County). — The  Association  is  now  occupying  new 
headquarters  at  the  corner  of  West  Walnut  and 
Mary  Streets,  Lancaster.  This  move  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  H.  Raymond 
Miller,  who  purchased  the  property  and  contributed 
it  for  the  use  of  the  local  work  for  the  blind.  The 
building  has  four  large  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
partitioned  for  a  display  room  and  two  offices;  one 
is  used  entirely  for  a  workshop;  one  for  a  recrea¬ 
tion  and  general  assembly  room;  and  the  fourth  at 
the  present  time  is  being  used  for  a  stock  room. 
Through  the  facilities  of  larger  quarters,  an  op¬ 
portunity  will  be  given  to  more  blind  people  for 
training. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch). — The  drastic  reduction  in  income 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  both  from  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  and  from  the  Community  Fund  of 
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Allegheny  County,  due  in  each  case  to  scarcity  of 
funds,  has  compelled  a  corresponding  drastic  cut  in 
the  services  and  personnel.  The  activities  of  the 
Homework  Department,  the  Individual  Service  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Depart¬ 
ment  have  been  reduced  approximately  forty  per 
cent  by  the  dismissal  of  a  corresponding  percentage 
of  the  staff  personnel. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  {Dauphin 
County  Branch). — Mrs.  Paul  Steever,  formerly  Miss 
Kathryn  Harlacher,  who  has  been  connected  for 
more  than  ten  years  with  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Nance  Pugh. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hosford  Brubaker  has  resigned 
as  Prevention  of  Blindness  Supervisor  to  do  special 
work  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital.  Miss  Edith  Gutzeit,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  has  taken  over  Mrs. 
Brubaker’s  duties. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind. — Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  spent  the  week  of  March  18  to  24 
making  a  complete  survey  of  the  School’s  Blind  De¬ 
partment.  In  addition  to  observing  all  the  class¬ 
room,  shop,  and  extra-curricular  activities,  Dr.  Potts 
held  two  conferences  with  the  faculty  at  which  he 
discussed  teacher-training. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — Seven  members 
of  the  School’s  Boy  Scout  Troop  took  first  place  in 
the  First  Aid  Contest  of  Chief  Okemos  Council. 
They  then  competed  in  the  State  finals  in  which 
they  won  third  place.  .  .  .  The  Junior  class  presented 
a  three  act  play  entitled  Adam  and  Eva  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  March  30  and  31. 

New  Yor\  bistitute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. — The  Institute  Exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  1939  will  be  located  in  the  Medicine 
and  Public  Health  Building,  near  the  Trylon  and 
Perisphere.  It  will  include  a  demonstration  of  the 
oldest  and  most  modern  methods  of  writing  by  the 
blind,  display  of  classroom  tools  and  techniques,  the 
work  done  in  sculpture  at  the  Institute,  and  an 
exhibition  of  weaving  with  the  scientific  additions 
of  mechanical  principles  outlined  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Burnside,  emeritus  professor  of  engineering  at 
Columbia  University.  A  special  loom  has  been  built 


for  the  exhibit.  There  will  also  be  twelve  panels 
on  the  conservation  of  vision  prepared  by  interested 
organizations  in  New  York  working  through  the 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Vision  of  the 
World’s  Fair. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. — A  Parent-Teachers  Association  has  been 
established  in  the  Primary  Department,  and  it  is 
hoped  it  will  result  in  greater  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  by  parents  and  teachers  of  the  children’s  prob¬ 
lems.  .  .  .  The  School’s  six-year  record  of  no  defeats 
in  wrestling  was  broken  this  year  when  the  Over¬ 
brook  team  lost  to  the  team  from  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute.  Overbrook,  however,  won  the  meets  with  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  with  St.  An¬ 
drews  Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  .  .  .  The  three 
cottages  on  the  girls’  side  of  the  school  engaged  in 
a  folk  dancing  contest  in  which  the  senior  cottage 
won  first  place,  and  the  other  two  cottages  tied 
for  second.  .  .  .  Five  new  members  joined  the  Over¬ 
brook  staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Geiger,  R.  N.,  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  resident  nurse  to  succeed  Miss  Washburn. 
Miss  Ruth  Maslow  has  taken  over  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Summers  with  the  Opportunity  Class.  Mr.  Leon 
Picon  will  do  part-time  teaching  while  he  continues 
his  study  of  archeology  at  Dropsie  College.  Mrs. 
Mary  O’Brien  has  been  appointed  housemother  to 
succeed  Miss  Grier. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  {California) . 
— In  addition  to  repairing  and  mending  garments 
for  the  Home’s  residents,  WPA  workers  are  making 
curtaifis  for  the  new  dormitories.  .  .  .  Weekly  classes 
in  choral  singing,  English,  the  study  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  literary  appreciation  have  been  organ¬ 
ized,  and  on  the  first  Friday  of  every  month  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment  is  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
for  the  residents.  .  .  .  An  instructor  goes  daily  to  the 
Home  to  give  assistance  and  instruction  in  horseshoe¬ 
pitching,  golf,  and  other  forms  of  athletics.  ...  A 
class  in  pottery  has  recently  been  started.  Many  of 
the  residents  attend,  and  several  have  shown  excep¬ 
tional  talent  already.  .  .  .  The  Home  has  been  given 
enough  space  in  the  coming  Golden  Gate  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  to  display  two  exhibits,  one  of 
which  will  show  blind  operators  making  pottery,  and 
the  other  blind  people  operating  high-speed  power 
machines. 
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VISUAL-  VS.  NON-VISUAL- 
MINDEDNESS 

The  Nature  of  Creative  Activity,  by  Viktor 
Lowenfeld.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New 
York •  79J9-  272  PP •  $4-00- 
The  Nature  of  Creative  Activity  could  have 
been  written  only  by  an  artist  with  excep¬ 
tional  psychological  insight,  originality,  and 
depth  of  thought.  Albert  Einstein  has  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  “fine  sense  of  under¬ 
standing,  systematic  spirit,  and  unprejudiced 
research”  revealed  in  the  book;  and  Herbert 
Read,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  feels 
that  Viktor  Lowenfeld’s  work  is  so  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  science  of  art  that  “it  should 
cause  something  like  a  sensation  in  the 
learned  world.” 

It  should  also  cause  something  like  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  special  field  of  the  psychology  of 
the  visually  handicapped,  but  how  soon  its 
message  can  be  appreciated  remains  to  be 
seen.  Although  it  is  well  written  and  well 
translated,  it  is  not  easy  to  grasp.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  frequently  used 
terms  are  not  only  out  of  the  ordinary  but 
have  to  do  with  new  concepts,  a  glossary 
would  have  been  helpful.  A  bibliography 
would  have  been  an  asset  as  well.  The  book, 
however,  is  fascinating  reading,  and  the  few 
ambiguities  of  expression  probably  arise  from 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  translating  from 
one  language  to  another  those  words  which 
have  special  nuances  of  their  own. 

The  creative  activity  of  Mr.  Lowenfeld’s 
own  mind  has  been  based  on  “experimental 
and  comparative  studies  of  visual  and  non¬ 
visual  sources  of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculp¬ 
ture  by  means  of  the  artistic  products  of 
weak-sighted  and  blind  subjects  and  of  the 
art  of  different  epochs  and  cultures,”  as  the 
subtitle  has  it.  (“Weak-sighted”  has  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  “almost  blind.”) 


The  major  contribution  of  the  book  is 
quite  as  important  to  the  world  of  the  blind 
and  near-blind  as  to  the  world  of  art  since  it 
holds  forth  some  hope  that  a  method  can  be 
evolved  of  making  more  intelligible  to  see¬ 
ing  teachers  the  psychological  equipment  pos¬ 
sessed  by  their  blind  pupils. 

Out  of  his  experience  Mr.  Lowenfeld  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  studying  the  way  in  which 
psychological  attitudes  function  at  the  very 
beginning  of  creative  activity  in  children 
whose  vision  is  so  limited  that  they  must  hold 
the  page  on  which  they  are  working  within 
a  few  centimeters  of  their  eyes.  He  had  ob¬ 
served  among  the  near-blind  a  phenomenon 
familiar  to  most  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
the  visually  handicapped.  Some  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  who  live  on  the  border-line  of  total 
blindness  almost  literally  apply  their  eyes 
directly  to  an  object  for  the  sake  of  the  visual 
impressions  they  obtain  even  though  they  can 
never  be  more  than  fragmentary.  These  chil¬ 
dren  use  their  tactual  and  kinesthetic  senses 
only  when  forced  to  do  so  and  consequently 
are  clear-cut  examples  of  the  visual  type. 
Equally  near-sighted  pupils  who  use  their 
limited  vision  only  when  the  idea  is  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  and  who  react  tactually  and 
kinesthetically  are  the  haptic  type  of  workers. 
The  artist  who  is  primarily  of  the  visual  type 
is  interested  first  of  all  in  reproducing  exactly 
what  he  sees,  whereas  the  haptic  creator  is 
interested  chiefly  in  expressing  on  paper  his 
own  subjective  reactions  to  an  object  or  an 
event.  The  drawings,  the  paintings,  and  the 
sculpture  of  the  haptic  artist  are  more  tense 
with  feeling  and  emotion  and  much  less  accu¬ 
rate  as  pictorial  “reports.”  The  drawings  of 
the  haptic  artist  show  little  concern  with 
space,  form,  perspective,  and  even  with  time. 
Rather,  his  drawings  show  an  over-emphasis 
on  those  details  which  are  outstanding  in  the 
experience  of  a  person  whose  consciousness 
records  first  the  tensions  and  strains  in  his 
own  body  as  he  comes  into  contact  with  an 
idea  or  situation. 
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Occasionally  Mr.  Lowenfeld  found  fully 
seeing  pupils  who  were  so  strongly  haptic 
that  they  used  their  sight  merely  as  a  means 
for  guiding  their  hands  while  they  recorded 
their  feelings  on  paper.  However,  it  is  among 
the  extremely  near-sighted  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  visual  and  the  haptic  types 
stands  out  most  clearly.  That  Mr.  Lowenfeld 
has  proved  his  point  with  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  two  types  is  the  impression 
of  anyone  who  has  studied  the  117  pages  of 
excellent  illustrations  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  141  pages  of  text. 

One  of  the  great  handicaps  to  the  educator 
of  the  blind  is  that  educator’s  own  inability 
to  understand  the  world  from  the  blind 
child’s  point  of  view.  As  a  rule,  the  seeing 
teacher  is  thinking  so  strongly  visual  that 
his  mind  becomes  a  blank  when  he  tries  to 
think  in  other  terms.  Consequently,  his 
teachings  must  be  somewhat  unreal  and  un¬ 
impressive  to  the  child  who  has  never  known 
sight.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
extent  to  which  those  teachers  who  are  most 
successful  with  the  blind  are  themselves  pri¬ 
marily  haptic  in  their  thinking. 

Most  people  are  neither  entirely  haptic  nor 
entirely  visual  in  their  method  of  thinking 
and  of  work.  However,  most  blind  and  near¬ 
blind  children  use  the  haptic  approach  in 
their  creative  activity.  There  is  no  denying 
that  most  seeing  psychologists  and  educators 
are  primarily  visual  in  their  thinking.  Never¬ 
theless,  since  most  of  us  show  a  mixture  of 
both  types  of  thought  and  activity  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  for  us  to  get  some  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  dynamics  of  the  mental  life  of 
the  blind.  The  day  may  come  when  one  of 
the  qualifications  of  an  educator  of  the  blind 
will  be  the  possession  of  a  haptic  type  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  life.  Since  this  approach  is  shared 
with  the  blind  by  a  certain  number  of  fully 
seeing  people  who  nevertheless  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  living  in  the  seeing  world,  it  may  be 
that  teachers  chosen  from  this  minority  of  the 
seeing  will  be  able  to  throw  at  least  one 
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slight  bridge  across  the  gulf  which  now  ex¬ 
ists  between  most  of  the  blind  and  most  of 
the  seeing. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
many  aspects  of  this  remarkable  book,  if 
only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  discussing  a 
new  truth  which  is  just  emerging  from  the 
unknown  and  for  which  an  accurate  ter¬ 
minology  is  lacking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  author  will  carry  his  work  further. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

CONCERNING  BOARD  MEMBERS 

Social  Agency  Boards  and  How  to  Make 
Them  Effective,  by  Clarence  King. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  1938.  102 
pp.  $1.25. 

With  fifteen  chapters  devoted  to  answering 
as  many  questions  about  the  role  and  function 
of  public  and  private  agencies’  boards,  Dr. 
King  has  done  a  very  workman-like  job.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  clear-cut  approach  to  the 
subject  which  the  author  has  is  that  he  has 
served  as  a  board  member.  Then,  too,  he 
speaks  as  one  who  has  been  a  social  work 
executive  but  who  is  now  in  the  teaching 
field  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  This  book  not  only  represents  the 
first  time  material  on  this  subject  has  been 
drawn  together  in  book  form,  but  it  also  in¬ 
cludes  an  extensive  bibliography  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  helpful  to  those  wishing  to 
pursue  the  subject  further.  The  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
cently  took  advantage  of  Dr.  King’s  being 
in  New  York  by  inviting  him  to  lead  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject  as  applied  to  the  field 
of  work  with  the  blind. 

MacEnnis  Moore 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  work  was  published  in 
Moon  during  February:  4197-8  The  Doctor, 
by  Isabel  Cameron.  (Limited  Edition)  6 
vols. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Elise  H.  Martens,  Ph.D.,  is  Senior  Specialist 
in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 
for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfieild,  Ph.D.,  Director  of 
the  Research  Council  for  Blind  Children, 
is  a  specialist  in  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 

MacEnnis  Moore  is  Field  Representative  on 
the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

William  A.  Pettit,  M.D.,  is  Consulting 
Ophthalmologist  for  the  California  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Peter  J.  Salmon  is  Assistant  Director  of  the 


Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  (Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.)  and  Vice-President  of  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher — Young  man,  holding  Master  of 
Arts  degree,  desires  position  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  as  teacher  of  modern  languages  or 
of  music.  Address:  W.  P.  M.,  in  care  of 
Outlool \  for  the  Blind. 

Teacher — Young  man,  B.A.,  major  in  French 
and  other  modern  languages,  holding  diploma 
from  the  Sorbonne  and  state  teachers’  certifi¬ 
cate,  wishes  position  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Address  R.  S.,  in  care  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as 
indicated  below: 


*Professional  member 
Participating  member 
Contributing  member 
Associate  member  .  . 
Sustaining  member  . 
Patron  member  .... 


$  2.00  yearly  □ 

5.00  yearly  Q 
10.00  yearly  □ 
25.00  yearly  Q 
50.00  yearly  □ 
100.00  yearly  □ 


Name  .  Date 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  wor\  for  the  blind. 


DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

Compiled  by 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Wilcox 
and 

Helga  Lende 


Third  Edition 
1 93  8 


A  directory  of  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  sight-saving  classes. 

Gives  the  correct  name,  address,  and  name  of  executive 
of  practically  every  important  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  pertinent  information 
regarding  such  agencies. 

Every  worker  for  the  blind  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  directory  available 

149  pages 

Price  $1.25  postpaid 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


The  new  models  in  reading  machines  for  the  Talking  Books  are  now  announced.  In  them 
inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  repro¬ 
duction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date: 


S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without 

loudspeaker  or  radio . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones, 
without  loudspeaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected 
by  competent  radio  man  with  most  radios  (A.C. 

&  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker 

but  no  radio  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

AC-15  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker  (A.C.  only)  *.$49.00 


U-16  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loud-speaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* 

. $52.00 

U-17  Console  radio-phonograph  combination,  modern¬ 
istic  style  walnut  cabinet,  with  12”  high  fidelity 
loudspeaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)  contains  7  tube 
radio  set,  foreign  short  waves  and  broadcast 


band.  Size  35V2  x  22y2  x  14y2”* . $100.00 

U-21  Same  style  as  Model  U-17,  but  contains  13  tube 
radio  set.* . $120.00 


Note:  Model  AC-15  supersedes  Model  AC-12;  Model  U-16  replaces  Model  U-10 
*Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional. 

Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FRIEDLANDER,  FOUNDER  OF  OVERBROOK1 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.  Sc. 


In  1903  we  assembled  here  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  him  who  described 
himself  as  founder  of  this  school.  We  dwelt 
then  chiefly  on  the  story  of  that  founding 
and  its  quick  establishment;  but,  now  that  we 
are  met  again  in  memory  of  this  man  who 
died  one  hundred  years  ago,  we  can  tell  in 
some  detail  the  story  of  his  early  life  and  can 
answer  the  interesting  questions:  How  did 
Friedlander  happen  to  teach  the  blind?  and 
Why  did  he  come  to  America  to  establish  a 
school  for  them? 

It  seems  that  about  five  years  ago  the  hus¬ 
band  of  a  collateral  descendant  of  his  called 
here  who,  on  learning  that  the  Institution  de¬ 
sired  to  know  all  possible  of  the  early  life  of 
its  First  Principal,  undertook  to  supply  in¬ 
formation;  and  that  his  wife,  Madame  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Friedlander)  Freund,  has  now  sent 
here  an  interesting,  authoritative  contribution 


1  Remarks,  including  new  data,  on  Friedlander,  first 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
given  at  Overbrook,  March  17,  1939. 


to  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  my  remarks. 

Julius  Reinhold  Friedlander  was  born  of 
Jewish  stock  in  Germany.  Losing  his  father 
early  brought  him  some  hardships  and  strug¬ 
gles  which  sobered  and  strengthened  him  and 
possibly  influenced  him  while  still  a  student 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Certainly  conditions 
roughened  his  social  path  and  somewhat 
speeded  his  maturing.  He  did  not  finish  his 
university  education  but  sought  and  found 
employment  as  tutor  in  a  family  which  pres¬ 
ently  recommended  him  to  Prince  Karl  II.  of 
Fiirstenberg,  whose  young  sons  he  then 
tutored  for  three  years  so  acceptably  that  the 
Prince  became  his  lifelong  friend  and  patron. 

This  public  spirited  nobleman  had  started, 
near  his  castle  in  Baden,  a  little  school  for 
blind  children  and  put  in  charge  of  it  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Klein  of  the  Vienna  institution,  one 
Franz  Muller,  an  idealist  who  became  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  Friedlander.  What  more 
natural  than  that  our  young  tutor,  also  a  born 
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humanitarian,  should  be  so  drawn  to  Muller’s 
calling  as  to  wish  to  make  the  education  of 
the  blind  his  own  life  work?  The  Prince, 
approving,  agreed  to  send  Friedlander  to 
Paris  and  London  to  study  their  special  means 
and  methods  of  instruction.  These  travels 
awoke  a  Wanderlust  in  Friedlander.  On 
realizing,  after  teaching  three  years  in  Baden, 
that  the  government  was  unlikely  to  advance 
him  there,  he  wrote  his  patron  an  eloquent 
letter  explaining  his  ambition  and  appealing 
to  be  helped  to  emigrate  to  America,  where 
there  was  said  to  be  no  school  for  the  blind. 
The  Prince,  still  eager  to  advance  this  cause, 
again  proved  a  friend  indeed;  for  he  not  only 
supplied  him  money  for  traveling  expenses 
but  deposited  to  his  credit  enough  for  his 
interim  expenses. 

Now  Friedlander  had  happened  to  read 
in  the  Prince’s  library,  a  book  on  contem¬ 
porary  travels  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
to  meet  a  visiting  Pennsylvanian.  From  both 
he  learned  that  certain  Philadelphia  Quakers 
wanted  to  have  in  their  city  a  school  for  the 
blind  similar  to  theirs  for  the  deaf  and  were 
seeking  an  expert  to  conduct  it;  hence  his 
choice  of  Philadelphia.  Soon  then,  carrying 
credentials  and  letters  of  introduction,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  little  teaching  apparatus,  he 
sailed  for  Baltimore,  the  voyage  taking  forty- 
two  days. 

On  arriving  in  Philadelphia  he,  as  fore¬ 
told,  was  received  with  open  arms  and  ad¬ 
vised  that,  since  most  people  doubted  the 
educability  of  children  without  sight,  he 
must  train  one  or  two  such  forthwith  in  order 
to  demonstrate  their  capacity,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  “seeing  is  believing.”  He  does  exactly 
this  with  a  congenitally  blind  boy  of  thirteen, 
of  which  successful  stroke  he  writes  Muller: 
“If  I  were  to  describe  to  you  the  amazement 
of  the  gentlemen,  I  should  never  finish  this 
letter.  The  father  of  the  boy,  a  poor  saddler, 
said  again  and  again  that  it  was  uncanny; 
that  I  must  be  a  wizard.” 


Subsequently,  in  a  glowing  letter  to  his 
mother,  he  writes:  “[After]  proving  that  the 
blind  are  capable  of  learning  if  properly  trained, 
I  found  energetic  support  and,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1833,  I  opened  my  school  for  the  young 
blind  with  four  pupils.  [When  these  numbered 
eleven]  I  prepared  them  with  unremitting  zeal 
for  a  big  public  examination — before  about 
eighteen  hundred  persons.  The  impression  .  .  . 
made  encouraged  me  greatly  in  the  petition  for 
assistance  which  I  addressed  ...  to  the  [State] 
Legislature.  My  young  institute  .  .  .  was  declared 
[by  that  body]  to  be  a  Public  Institute,  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  were  assigned  [to  it]  at  once 
for  current  expenses.  Furthermore  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  [will]  pay  .  .  .  one  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  every  poor  pupil. 

I  have  lately  appointed  some  teachers,  [a  Ger¬ 
man  as  music  master,  and  a  blind  Scot  from  the 
Edinburgh  School  as  instructor  in  handicrafts.] 
The  children  are  making  remarkable  progress 
.  .  .  We  live  in  two  houses  .  .  .  separated  by  a 
fairly  large  garden.  [Recently]  I  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  [exhibition]  trip  through  the  State  .  .  . 
Although  it  is  rather  trying  to  travel  with  several 
blind  children,  I  do  it  willingly,  [since  in  this 
country  charitable  bequests  are  commonly  thus 
attracted  and  made.]  . .  . 

From  this  description,  my  dear  ones,  you  will 
see  that  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  my  life  here. 
My  profession  is  very  dear  to  me,  and,  though 
now  and  then  obstacles  come  into  my  path,  I 
overcome  them  by  vigorous  resistance. 

Contributions  large  and  small  poured  in; 
a  fair  held  by  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  added 
some  nine  thousand  dollars.  Presently,  too, 
came  a  windfall  in  the  form  of  a  large  legacy 
which  helped  erect  the  fine  house  that  was  to 
be  the  Institution’s  home  for  the  rest  of  the 
century. 

Friedlander  had  supplied  the  soul  for  such 
quick  returns.  Yes,  but  the  labor  of  admin¬ 
istering,  making  schoolroom  appliances, 
teaching  not  only  his  pupils  but  their  instruc¬ 
tors  also,  besides  educating  the  general  public 
through  newspaper  articles  and  especially 
through  repeated  exhibitions  in  Pennsylvania, 
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New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  brought  exhaus¬ 
tion  to  one  who  had  never  been  robust  except 
in  spirit.  Alas,  too,  our  variable  climate  took 
its  toll.  After  an  attack  of  pneumonia  he 
wrote  home:  “I  can  no  more  stand  the  cold.” 
He  sought  respite  more  than  once  in  the 
warm  South — but  without  avail.  The  last 
time,  on  perceiving  his  end  to  be  near,  he 
hurried  home  and  died  at  the  Institution  one 
hundred  years  ago  today. 

The  following  Sunday  his  minister,  the 
Reverend  William  H.  Furness,  made  Fried- 
lander’s  career  the  subject  of  his  sermon. 

Friedlander  possessed  in  considerable  de¬ 
gree  the  persistence  and  progressiveness  of  the 
Jewish  race;  for  though  he  lived  but  thirty- 
six  years,  he  had  fulfilled  his  life’s  aspirations. 
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At  his  lamented  death  the  Institution  man¬ 
agers,  after  passing  deeply  appreciative  reso¬ 
lutions,  erected  at  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  a 
noble  granite  shaft  bearing  only  the  name 
Friedlander;  but  they  added  on  his  grave¬ 
stone  these  words:  A  merited  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  pure  philanthropy  and  disinterested 
devotion  to  unwearied  and  successful  labors 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind . 

My  friends  of  this  institution,  you  have  in 
Friedlander  a  tradition  to  be  cherished.  It 
behooves  you  and  your  successors  to  hold  fast 
to  this  possession  as  a  continuing  inspiration 
and  guide.  I  suggest  your  celebrating  every 
year  a  “Friedlander  Day.”  “Sentiment  and 
tradition  are  the  delicate  strands  of  a  strong 
cable!* 


OBSERVATIONS  FROM  A  TOWER  OF  IVORY1 

By  Gabriel  Farrell 


After  felicitous  remarks  about  the  occasion, 
Dr.  Farrell  stated  that  the  Ivory  Tower  in  the 
title  of  the  address  did  not  refer  to  the  tower 
which  dominates  Perkins  Institution,  but  to  the 
use  of  that  term  by  a  French  Saint  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  to  designate  a  sense  of  detach¬ 
ment  or  withdrawal  from  the  melee  of  life  to  a 
more  serene  place  for  observation  and  reflection. 

Sitting  in  my  tower  of  ivory  apart  from  the 
drive  and  rush  of  modern  life  which  sur¬ 
rounds  most  of  you  engaged  in  the  active 
work  for  the  adult  blind,  I  have  a  chance  to 
observe  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  see  some 
of  the  problems  in  a  more  detached  way. 
From  my  observations  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  you  about  several  matters  which  I  feel 
are  of  pressing  importance.  At  the  outset,  let 
me  speak  of  certain  problems  which  concern 
schools  for  the  blind,  because  in  that  area  I 
can  speak  with  larger  experience.  There  are 
many  problems  confronting  educators  of  the 
blind  today  with  which  they  must  wrestle.  I 
want  to  point  out  three  or  four  so  that  you 
will  understand  a  little  better  why  some  of 
the  young  people  who  come  to  you  from  the 
schools  are  perhaps  different  from  those  of 
past  years. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  speak  of  one  prob¬ 
lem  which  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  and 
hardly  credited  by  others.  I  am  referring  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  which  I  am 
convinced  schools  for  the  blind  must  face  as 
the  years  go  on.  At  Perkins  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  has  been  270,  rarely  falling  below  265 
or  exceeding  275.  Today  our  enrollment  is 

1  An  address  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
Hotel  George  Washington,  New  York  City,  May  18,  1939. 


250.  This  considerable  drop  has  caused  us  con¬ 
cern,  and  we  have  taken  the  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  reasons.  We  find  that  this  decrease  is 
consistent  with  the  experience  of  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Stuart  Chase 
in  an  article  in  the  February  Atlantic  Monthly, 
(summarized  in  the  March  Reader /  Digest), 
makes  the  statement,  “There  are  more  than 
a  million  empty  desks  in  our  elementary 
schools  this  year,”  and  predicts  that  “if  the 
present  trends  continue,  by  i960  there  will  be 
ten  million  empty  desks  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.” 

A  curious  population  wave  is  passing 
through  our  schools  at  the  present  time,  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  birth  rate  some  years  past. 
Right  after  the  war  the  birth  rate  was  high, 
and  that  group  of  children  has  now  passed 
through  the  elementary  schools  and  is  in  the 
upper  grades  and  entering  the  colleges.  Col¬ 
leges  in  this  country  are  counting  upon  an 
increase  for  five  or  six  years,  and  then  they 
face  a  leveling-off  and  possible  decline.  About 
1925  the  birth  rate  suddenly  declined,  and 
this  group  of  children  has  now  come  to  the 
elementary  schools  causing  the  decided  de¬ 
crease  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  our  special 
field  this  decline  is  further  accelerated  by  the 
decrease  in  blindness  which  has  come  about 
through  progress  in  preventive  measures.  This 
is  what  we  have  devoutly  worked  for,  and 
what  we  have  been  striving  to  accomplish; 
but  when  the  reality  of  the  situation  faces  us, 
it  gives  us  pause  and  necessitates  the  rethink¬ 
ing  of  many  of  our  programs.  As  in  industry 
in  the  past,  many  of  us  have  been  building 
with  ideas  of  expansion.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  will  have  to  contract  and  reduce  our 
programs,  although,  I  trust,  not  our  efforts. 
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We  are  in  a  losing  game,  and  a  lot  of  our 
planning  should  be  in  the  direction  of  gradual 
liquidation. 

A  second  problem  which  I  see  in  our  school 
is  the  decrease  in  mental  ability  among  the 
pupils.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
in  a  study  made  in  1935  which  charted  the 
I.Q.’s  taken  in  several  schools  for  the  blind 
over  a  period  of  ten  years,  showed  the  average 
to  be  practically  constant  with  hardly  any 
perceptible  increase  or  decrease.  Nevertheless, 
the  facts  as  we  observe  them  in  our  school 
make  us  feel  more  and  more  that  pupils  are 
coming  to  us  today  with  lower  mental  ability. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  with  de¬ 
creased  enrollment  we  are  taking  in  or  re¬ 
taining  more  pupils  who  are  unpromising  and 
who  in  a  better  time  would  be  discharged  to 
make  room  for  other  pupils. 

Three  years  ago  we  made  an  intensive 
study  of  our  pupils  in  the  three  measurable 
capacities  of  sight,  mental  ability,  and  hearing, 
and  charted  the  findings  on  a  skyscraper 
graph.  Recently  I  have  had  superimposed  on 
that  chart  a  similar  skyscraper  graph  showing 
the  data  on  the  same  basis  at  the  present  time. 
This  shows  that  in  three  years  we  have  lost 
in  the  area  above  one  hundred  I.Q.  sixteen 
pupils  and  added  one.  Whereas  in  the  area 
one  hundred  and  under  we  have  lost  seven¬ 
teen  and  added  fourteen.  The  losses  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same,  whereas  the  gains  show  that 
only  one  has  been  added  in  the  upper  area 
and  fourteen  in  the  lower  area.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  this  study  that  I  feel  that  we  are 
receiving  in  the  schools  boys  and  girls  of  less 
mental  ability  than  in  the  past. 

The  third  problem  which  concerns  us  is  in 
connection  with  the  amount  of  vision  pos¬ 
sessed  by  our  pupils.  Here  I  feel  there  is  a 
decided  change  in  that  the  number  of  totally 
blind  children  is  becoming  smaller,  and  the 
number  of  children  with  useful  vision  is  in¬ 
creasing.  So  considerable  is  this  change  that 
I  sometimes  think  that  because  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word  “blind”  by  the  general 
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public,  we  will  have  to  cease  referring  to 
“schools  for  the  blind”  and  call  them  “schools 
for  children  with  impaired  vision.”  In  the 
study  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  we  made 
a  similar  comparison  in  regard  to  vision.  If 
we  were  to  draw  a  line  on  the  chart  separating 
those  who  have  less  than  10/200  visual  acuity 
from  those  who  have  more  than  10/200,  we 
would  find  that  in  the  lower  vision  group  we 
have  lost  eighteen  and  added  five,  whereas 
in  the  upper  vision  group  we  have  lost  only 
four  and  have  added  seven.  In  other  words, 
in  three  years  there  has  been  quite  an  increase 
in  pupils  with  considerable  vision  and  a  de¬ 
crease  among  those  of  low  vision,  which  I 
predict  will  continue  as  the  years  roll  on. 

Now,  this  problem  involves  more  than 
numbers.  Most  of  our  schools  are  built  around 
the  tradition  of  total  blindness,  and  most  of 
our  appliances  have  been  devised  for  those 
who  cannot  see  at  all.  With  more  vision 
there  is  need  for  a  new  psychology  and  a 
new  approach  to  instruction  which  boys  and 
girls  with  impaired  vision  should  have,  and 
this  differs  widely  from  the  technique  which 
boys  and  girls  of  no  sight  require.  I  believe 
we  must  devise  new  methods  of  training  these 
pupils  to  use  the  vision  they  possess  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  we  have  in  the  past.  In  this 
connection  I  have  not  made  any  mention  of 
remedial  or  therapeutic  work  through  opera¬ 
tions  or  medical  treatment.  I  assume  that  this 
is  taken  for  granted  and  that  all  of  us  will 
utilize  these  measures  to  the  utmost. 

A  fourth  problem  which  I  observe  from 
my  Tower  of  Ivory  concerns  the  opportunity 
of  our  pupils  to  find  work.  For  what  are  we 
training  young  people  today?  School  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  so  highly  developed  in  re¬ 
cent  years  that  they  can  prepare  most  of  our 
young  people  for  almost  any  opportunity,  but 
where  are  the  opportunities?  We  can  train 
our  young  people  for  many  forms  of  work, 
although  we  cannot  hope  to  attain  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  woman  in  Washington  of 
whom  I  heard  a  little  while  ago.  This  woman 
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was  taking  her  test  for  a  driver’s  license,  and 
the  inspector  led  her  downtown  where  she 
found  herself  behind  a  truck  in  a  string  of 
traffic.  She  knew  that  she  was  expected  to 
pull  out  and  pass  the  truck,  but  she  lacked 
courage  to  do  so.  Looking  up  at  the  great 
vehicle  looming  before  her,  she  saw  on  the 
back  of  it  these  words,  “A  blind  man  is 
driving  this  truck.”  Immediately  a  surge  of 
confidence  rose  within  her,  for  she  thought 
that,  if  a  blind  man  could  drive  a  truck  like 
that,  certainly  she,  with  all  her  sight,  ought 
to  be  able  to  pass  him.  Whereupon  she  pulled 
out,  and  as  she  was  going  by  the  truck,  she 
was  anxious  to  see  what  a  blind  man  who 
could  drive  a  truck  would  look  like.  Looking 
up  at  the  cab  as  she  passed,  she  saw  on  its 
side  these  word,  “John  Jones  &  Company, 
manufacturers  of  shutters  and  blinds.” 

Before  passing  on  to  problems  in  the  adult 
field,  let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  you 
how  we  are  trying  to  meet  some  of  these 
problems  which  we  find  in  the  schools.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  seeking  to  make  our  train¬ 
ing  practical  and  of  such  a  character  that  it 
will  have  carry-over  value.  This  applies  not 
only  to  instruction  but  also  to  recreation,  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  that  our  pupils  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  problem  of  leisure  time  as  well  as 
the  problem  of  work.  I  wish  that  all  of  you 
could  have  shared  our  chapel  exercises  last 
week.  The  Civics  Class  held  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  democracy.  Each  morning  at  chapel  a 
paper  was  presented  by  a  senior  boy  telling  of 
the  different  forms  of  government.  One  told 
of  Fascism,  another  of  Communism,  another 
of  democracy,  while  the  capitalistic  system  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  worst  drubbings  that  I  have 
heard  in  a  long  time.  Tomorrow  morning  in 
chapel  I  have  asked  a  man  from  Vienna,  who 
is  spending  the  spring  with  us,  to  comment 
on  our  democratic  system  as  he  sees  it,  and 
to  tell  our  pupils  what  life  would  be  like  living 
in  a  European  country  today. 

On  Saturday  morning  there  is  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  period,  and  the  various  pupils  who  have 


read  papers  are  to  answer  questions  raised  by 
the  pupils.  This,  we  feel,  is  good  preparation 
for  life  in  a  democratic  country.  We  have  a 
conviction  that  the  schools  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  give  pupils  opportunity  to  understand 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  democ¬ 
racy  as  well  as  to  have  a  knowledge  of  other 
forms  of  government. 

Another  effort  that  we  are  making  to  im¬ 
prove  our  program  is  through  a  study  that  is 
being  made  because  of  the  heavy  schedules 
of  our  pupils.  A  few  years  ago  we  organized 
Perkins  on  what  is  known  as  the  6-3-3  plan> 
that  is,  six  years  of  the  lower  school,  and  six 
years  in  the  upper  school  divided  into  junior 
and  senior  highs  of  three  years  each.  The 
senior  high  is  departmentalized  whereas 
broad  general  courses  are  presented  in  the 
junior  high.  Taking  a  lead  from  the  Regents’ 
Inquiry  made  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
from  other  advanced  educational  studies,  we 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  spread  out  the 
load  so  that  our  pupils  will  work  on  a  lighter 
schedule. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  be  meeting  the 
challenge  that  is  being  thrown  to  all  schools 
to  keep  young  people  under  instruction  until 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  is  little  place 
in  the  industrial  world  for  seeing  youth  seven¬ 
teen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  there  is  less 
room  for  blind  youth.  We  are  therefore  try¬ 
ing  to  fill  that  gap  by  the  extension  of  our 
courses.  In  planning  this  extension,  however, 
we  do  not  contemplate  further  instruction  or 
more  courses.  Rather,  we  are  going  to  spread 
the  same  content  now  taught  in  three  years 
over  four  years  in  each  department.  This  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  plan  the  use  of  leisure 
time,  more  opportunity  for  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  a  larger  chance  for  individuals  to 
work  on  special  projects.  I  know  that  there 
are  school  men  who  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  put  blind  children  through  the  cur¬ 
riculum  as  fast  as  seeing  children.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  maintenance  of  this  boast  is 
too  hard  on  the  children  involved.  For  that 
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reason  courses  should  be  lightened  and  time 
extended  as  we  are  planning  to  do  at  Perkins. 

As  I  sit  in  my  Tower  of  Ivory,  I  can  see 
beyond  the  immediate  problems  of  school 
life  and  from  my  vantage  point  can  observe 
the  whole  field.  Because  I  am  not  a  part  of 
it,  I  feel  that  perhaps  I  can  have  a  more  de¬ 
tached  point  of  view  than  those  of  you  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  that  area.  May  I,  be¬ 
cause  of  that,  and  not  because  of  any  claim  to 
wider  experience  or  larger  knowledge,  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  problems  as  I  see  them 
in  your  field  today.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Social  Security  Act  has  forced  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  whole  social  program. 
This  is  being  felt  very  strongly  in  the  organ¬ 
ized  work  for  the  adult  blind.  We  find  es¬ 
tablished  agencies  challenged  in  their  methods, 
and  we  see  certain  standards  questioned;  for 
example,  the  old  tradition  on  which  we  have 
been  brought  up  and  which  has  been  echoed 
at  Perkins  since  the  first  days  of  Dr.  Howe, 
that  the  blind  through  adequate  training  can 
take  a  contributory  place  in  the  economic  life 
of  their  day.  Can  they?  Today  that  question 
is  being  challenged  in  many  quarters. 

Is  there  still  opportunity  in  the  economic 
field  for  those  without  sight  or  is  that  standard 
a  relic  of  the  “horse-and-buggy  era,”  and  has 
it  been  outmoded  in  this  highly  mechanized 
age  in  which  we  live? 

At  Perkins  we  do  not  know  the  answer, 
but  we  are  trying  to  find  it,  and  at  the  present 
time  we  are  reaching  out  in  two  directions. 
First,  we  are  making  a  study  of  industry  to 
see  what  opportunity  it  affords  well-trained 
people  without  sight.  Secondly,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  to  find  out  what  those  who  have 
left  our  school  in  the  last  ten  years  are  doing 
at  the  present  time.  Under  the  first  program, 
which  we  are  conducting  under  the  name  of 
the  Blind  Artisans  of  New  England,  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  what  services  can  be  rend¬ 
ered  in  industry  by  the  blind  and  what  articles 
can  be  produced  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
In  this  respect  we  are  seeking  the  demand 


and  then  trying  to  meet  it,  rather  than  train¬ 
ing  people  in  certain  skills  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  whether  these  skills  can  be  used 
later  in  life. 

When  this  idea  first  came  to  our  minds,  we 
laid  out  quite  a  comprehensive  program. 
When  we  submitted  it  to  an  advisory  council 
of  prominent  Boston  business  men,  they  stated 
that  the  plan  “smelled”  of  its  cloistered  origin 
and  that  we  must  concentrate  on  one  service 
or  one  or  two  articles  if  we  expected  to  make 
our  program  effective.  Acting  on  that  advice, 
we  selected  piano  tuning  as  a  service  which 
we  are  going  to  try  to  sell  to  the  public  in  the 
next  year  or  two  by  a  highly  organized  pro¬ 
motional  campaign.  We  chose  tuning  because 
Perkins  trains  professionally  for  that  work, 
and  for  over  fifty  years  we  have  serviced  all 
of  the  pianos  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 
As  part  of  that  program  we  have  produced  an 
attractive  leaflet  which  we  are  providing  to 
our  tuners.  This  is  a  piece  of  literature  which 
as  individuals  they  could  not  afford  to  pro¬ 
duce  but  as  a  group  we  can  provide.  Next 
fall  we  plan  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  ad¬ 
vertising  blind  tuners. 

In  a  similar  way  we  are  reaching  out  in 
two  or  three  other  directions,  in  efforts  to  find 
wholesale  outlets  for  our  products  rather  than 
depending  upon  the  small  philanthropic  type 
of  sale.  In  this  field  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
a  good  deal  from  your  program  here  in  New 
York.  I  know  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
Blind  Artisans  who  visited  many  of  your  in¬ 
stitutions,  found  helpful  suggestions.  We  are 
also  trying  to  discover  new  articles  that  will 
have  a  ready  market,  and  then  we  plan  to 
train  our  young  people  to  make  them. 

The  second  way  of  finding  out  whether 
our  blind  can  take  a  contributory  place  in 
life  is  through  a  study  of  what  those  who 
have  left  Perkins  in  the  ten  years  from  1925 
to  1935  are  doing.  This  study  has  been  based 
upon  two  groups — those  who  left  school  with¬ 
out  graduating,  and  those  who  were  grad¬ 
uated.  We  have  studied  their  records  and 
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have  arrived  at  these  results.  Among  the  non¬ 
graduates,  43  per  cent  are  employed,  15  per 
cent  are  earning  a  living,  and  42  per  cent  are 
earning  nothing.  Among  the  graduates,  60 
per  cent  are  employed,  25  per  cent  are  earning 
a  little,  and  15  per  cent  are  earning  nothing. 
One  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  appraising  those  employed  is 
that  more  than  half  of  them  are  on  WPA, 
and  I  think  we  can  question  whether  or  not 
that  should  be  considered  good  or  permanent 
placement.  An  interesting  factor  in  this  study 
is  that  those  who  are  on  WPA  are  the  more 
recent  graduates,  whereas  many  of  those 
who  were  established  before  the  depression 
are  still  holding  their  jobs. 

These  studies  make  us  believe  that  we  must 
face  realistically  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  our  blind  people  are  unemployable.  This  is 
due  to  factors  other  than  blindness.  Physical 
impairment  or  mental  maladjustment  enter 
into  the  picture  in  larger  measure  than  ever 
before,  and  we  must  reckon  with  them  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  blind  in  terms  of 
possible  employment.  What  percentage  of  the 
blind  are  employable  is  difficult  to  say.  Mr. 
Clunk  and  Mr.  Tynan,  in  their  paper  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  a  year 
ago,  estimated  the  employable  at  15  to  25 
per  cent,  and  others  have  placed  this  propor¬ 
tion  as  low  as  10  per  cent.  A  study  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  states  that  only 
11  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  employed.  And 
it  is  because  of  this  fact  that  much  of  the 
Federal  program  is  based  on  relief  rather 
than  on  employment.  Whether  or  not  the 
figures  I  have  quoted  are  too  low,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  but  personally  I  would  prefer 
to  accept  the  stigma  of  having  done  a  poor 
job  in  placement  rather  than  rate  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  blind  at  such  a  low  percentage. 

Sitting  in  an  Ivory  Tower,  one  is  able  to 
look  over  the  field  and  see  the  whole  area 
with  a  sharper  perspective.  I  sometimes  won¬ 
der  how  many  have  really  taken  time  to 
analyze  the  age  distribution  of  the  blind  or  to 


apply  some  of  the  figures  to  the  facts.  For 
example,  have  we  ever  based  the  ratio  of  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  actual  number  who  are  em¬ 
ployable  rather  than  on  the  total  number  of 
the  blind  ?  In  order  to  get  a  view  of  this  whole 
situation,  let  me  quote  some  figures  which  I 
have  taken  from  the  National  Health  Survey, 
made  in  1935  and  1936.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  the  estimated  total  number  of  the  blind, 
117,000,  is  too  low,  but  because  the  survey 
represents  the  latest  figures,  and  because  its 
distribution  fits  in  with  my  scheme,  I  am  using 
those  figures  here.  This  survey  brings  to  our 
attention  the  fact  that,  of  the  117,000  blind, 
76,000  are  over  fifty-five  years  of  age;  33,000 
are  between  twenty-five  and  fifty-five  years; 
while  8,000  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Let  us  now  consider  these  divisions  and  ask 
ourselves  what  we  can  do  for  these  various 
groups  of  blind  people. 

Take  first  those  who  are  over  fifty-five  years 
of  age.  Few  are  employable  because  of  the 
age  factor.  If  I  were  dictator  of  this  country, 
I  would  establish  immediately  an  ample  old 
age  pension,  based  solely  upon  age,  with  no 
consideration  of  need  or  other  factors.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  universal  system  is  bound 
to  come,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
only  fair  form  of  old  age  assistance,  because 
it  eliminates  the  factor  of  fraud,  and  removes 
the  tremendous  problem  of  determining  actual 
need.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  money  spent  in 
determining  the  need  of  both  blind  and  aged 
would  enable  many  an  old  person  to  live  in 
more  comfort  through  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Having  established  this  old  age  assist¬ 
ance  plan  to  begin,  let  us  say,  at  sixty-five,  I 
would  then  have  it  automatically  available  to 
all  physically  handicapped  people  at  fifty-five 
years  of  age.  From  our  point  of  view,  that 
would  give  security  to  76,000  blind  people.  I 
would  not  leave  these  people  without  any 
special  assistance,  but  an  adequate  program  of 
services  for  the  blind  could  provide  for  their 
comfort  and  special  needs.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  the  established 
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volunteer  organizations  could  render  invalu¬ 
able  service,  a  service  which  would  give  new 
meaning  to  many  programs  of  old  societies. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  group,  the 
33,000  between  twenty-five  and  fifty-five  years 
of  age.  Being  exceedingly  generous  on  the 
basis  of  previous  figures,  let  us  assume  that 
50  per  cent  of  them  are  unemployable.  This 
divides  the  group  into  half — 16,500  unemploy¬ 
able,  who  will  need  some  form  of  local  relief 
or  assistance,  and  16,500  who  should  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  professions,  industry  or  shops,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  our  programs  for  the 
blind  concentrate  on  this  latter  group,  offering 
guidance  and  establishing  effective  placement 
service.  If  one  takes  this  figure  (16,500)  as 
the  number  on  which  to  base  the  percentage 
of  employment,  I  think  the  ratio  of  those 
employed  against  those  who  are  employable 
would  bring  the  status  of  the  blind  pretty 
close  to  the  present  status  of  the  general  run 
of  labor  throughout  the  country. 

Taking  now  the  group  under  twenty-five, 
8,000  in  number, — let  us  assume  that  the  years 
under  twenty-five  are  years  of  schooling  be¬ 
cause,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  blind  youths 
do  remain  in  school  until  that  age.  From 
my  observation  and  experience,  I  believe  that 
we  could  state  that  3,000  of  these  children 
will  never  be  employable  and,  therefore, 
should  be  given  special  forms  of  instruction, 
and  a  number  of  them  given  assurance  of 
custodial  care. 

This  would  reduce  the  load  here  to  5,000 
young  people  of  good,  trainable  material. 
Adding  to  this  5,000,  the  16,500  employable 
adults,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  in  this 
country  a  comparatively  small  group  which 
society  should  be  able  to  assimilate  on  a  con¬ 
tributory  basis.  For  this  group  I  would  de¬ 
velop  state  programs  to  the  utmost.  It  is  only 
through  this  form  of  sifting  out  and  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  fit  that  we  can  hold  fast  to  the 
old  ideal  of  contribution,  and  we  must  face 
that  fact  in  a  realistic  way. 

How  those  who  cannot  be  absorbed  into 
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the  economic  life  of  our  day  can  be  cared  for 
is  a  problem  for  which  I  have  no  ready 
answer.  I  am  aware  that  the  development 
of  new  programs  under  the  stimulation  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  raising  acute  questions 
in  the  whole  field  of  welfare.  Is  work  for  the 
blind  to  continue  in  the  traditional  way  of 
being  segregated  or  centralized  in  one  agency 
which  cares  for  all  the  needs  of  the  sightless, 
or  is  it  to  be  integrated  into  the  larger  com¬ 
munity  programs  which  are  so  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping?  In  determining  the  answer  to  this 
question  there  are  a  number  of  factors  we 
have  to  consider.  First  of  all,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that,  in  the  last  few  years,  social  welfare 
programs  have  surpassed  in  extent  and  effi¬ 
ciency  the  programs  of  a  previous  day.  We 
must  realize  that  social  workers  are  better 
trained  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
give  as  much  consideration  to  those  who  are 
sightless  as  to  dependent  children,  widows, 
or  aged  people.  Another  factor  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  justify  segregation  as  a  policy 
is  that  we  are  not  practicing  what  we  preach. 
In  the  schools  we  advocate  our  blind  people 
being  assimilated  in  the  public.  We  train  our 
boys  and  girls  to  take  a  contributory  place  in 
their  communities,  and  then,  when  they  are 
grown  up,  we  turn  about  and  maintain  that 
we  have  to  have  a  segregated  program  of 
assistance  and  guidance  for  them.  This  fact 
makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  justify  some  of  the 
practices  of  the  past.  However  this  problem 
may  be  worked  out,  there  are  certain  points 
upon  which  we  must  be  clear.  We  must 
affirm  without  any  equivocation  that  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  blind  will  not 
relinquish  one  iota  of  our  responsibility  until 
we  are  assured  that  the  blind  will  not  be  lost 
in  the  bucket  of  all  ills.  We  will  not  accept 
the  philosophy  that  the  solution  lies  in  isolat¬ 
ing  the  blind  from  economic  self-sufficiency. 
We  will  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  segregation 
of  the  blind  as  a  class  apart.  For  a  century 
we  have  fought  to  lift  the  blind  from  paupers 
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to  producers,  from  recipients  of  charity  to 
contributing  members  of  society.  We  have 
taught  the  public  to  judge  the  blind,  not  by 
what  they  have  lost,  but  by  what  they  have 
to  give,  and  we  will  not  let  them  down  now. 

As  I  bring  to  you  these  observations  from 
my  Tower  of  Ivory,  they  may  seem  a  little 
impractical,  or  they  may  indicate  the  detach¬ 
ment  that  is  associated  with  an  Ivory  Tower; 
or,  indeed,  they  may  seem  so  completely  crazy 
that  you  will  feel  that  bars  of  iron  should  be 
added  to  the  tower  in  which  I  dwell.  Even 
that  last  possibility  should  not  preclude  these 
observations  from  consideration.  Recently,  in 


order  to  prepare  a  certain  paper  I  had  to  write, 
I  went  into  seclusion  for  a  few  days  at  a 
theological  school  which  affords  a  guest  apart¬ 
ment.  While  I  was  there,  I  went  to  the  chapel 
to  hear  a  senior  preach.  He  took  as  his  theme 
a  thought  from  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  play, 
St.  Joan  which,  as  I  recall  the  words,  was 
something  like  this:  “Let  us  have  some  in¬ 
sane  people;  see  what  a  mess  the  sane  have 
made  of  the  world.”  I  sometimes  feel  that 
this  applies  to  our  own  special  field,  so  per¬ 
haps  a  few  crazy  ideas  are  not  out  of  place. 
Certainly  there  is  need  to  be  daring  and  to  be 
realistic  as  we  face  the  facts  that  confront  us. 
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Tentative  Program 


Monday,  July  10 

6:00  p.m. — Opening  Banquet  under  the  Aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc. 

Colonel  Rupert  Hughes,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Address  of  Welcome — }.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice- 
President  and  Managing  Director,  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America;  Host. 

Address  of  Welcome — The  Honorable  Fletcher 
Bowron,  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles. 

Response — Colonel  L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 
Past-President,  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind. 

Address  of  Welcome — The  Honorable  Culbert 
L.  Olson,  Governor  of  California. 

Response — Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind;  and  First  Vice-President,  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Presidential  Address — A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind; 
and  President,  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind. 

Musical  Selections. 

Tuesday,  July  11 

9:00-12:00  a.  m. — Inter-Agency  Relationships 
in  Services  for  the  Blind  (Panel  Discus¬ 
sion.) 

Needs,  Purposes  and  Functions  of  a  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind — Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek, 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Placement)  for  the 
Blind,  with  Reference  to  the  Relationships 
Between  Federal,  State  and  Local  Agencies — 
C.  L.  Broun,  Supervisor  of  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 


Aid  to  the  Blind,  Services  to  the  Blind  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation — Robert  Beasley, 
Representative  for  Region  XII,  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board. 

A  Discussion  of  Section  1002,  Title  X,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act — Dr.  Newel  Perry,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Advanced  Studies,  California  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Spheres  of  Activity  of  Privately  and  Publicly 
Supported  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  with  Illus¬ 
trations  from  England — Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Convention  Photograph  (Immediately  following 
session). 

2:00-5:00  p.  m. — Sectional  Meetings: 

A.  Educational  Division: 

Section  1 — Heads  of  Residential  and  Day 
School  Classes  for  the  Blind — Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Per¬ 
manent  Chairman. 

Means  of  Developing  a  Better  Professional 
Spirit  Among  the  Teachers  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind — Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Superinten¬ 
dent,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
Vocational  Opportunities  as  Seen  by  An  Adult 
Worker  for  Which  Schools  Should  Prepare 
Their  Pupils — Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  Super¬ 
visor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Washington 
State  Department  of  Social  Security. 
Symposium  for  Superintendents  (A  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  on  suggested  topics  without 
benefit  of  a  paper) — Robert  Lambert,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Presiding: 

(a)  When  Begin  Grade  2? 

(b)  Ways  of  Enlarging  the  Blind  Child’s 
World. 
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(c)  Should  20/200  Continue  as  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Vision  for  Admission? 

(d)  Are  We  Confronted  With  the  Problem 
of  Decreased  Enrollment? 

(e)  Is  Assumed  Security  Through  Pensions 
Undermining  Initiative  Within  the 
Schools  ? 

Section  3 — Heads  of  Public  School  Sight-Sav¬ 
ing  Classes,  Teachers  in  Public  School  Sight- 
Saving  Classes,  and  Officers  and  Agents  of 
Organizations  Engaged  in  Wor\  for  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  or  Conservation  of 
Vision — Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones,  Supervisor, 
Sight  Saving  Classes,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Permanent  Secretary: 

Election  of  Permanent  Chairman  (only)  for 
the  Balance  of  the  Quadrennium  1937-1942. 
The  Coordination  of  School  and  Social  Agen¬ 
cies  in  a  Prevention  of  Blindness  Program — 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medical  Social  Work,  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  Sight-Saving  Class  as  a  Preventative 
Measure  in  Conservation  of  Vision — Miss 
Frances  Blend,  Supervisor,  Sight-Saving 
Classes,  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools. 

Symposium: 

(a)  Supplies  and  Equipment:  Large  Type 
Books  (size  of  type,  illustrations, 
abridged  texts,  selection  of  titles,  source 
of  supply);  Chalk;  Workbooks. 

(b)  Adequacy  of  Vision-Testing  Methods. 

(c)  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Sight-Sav¬ 
ing  Children;  More  Adequate  Guidance 
Program;  Follow-up  Work. 

(d)  New  Trends  in  Sight-Saving  Class 
Activities. 

(e)  How  May  We  Proceed  to  Make  the 
General  Public  More  Eye-conscious? 

Section  5 — Administrative  Heads  of  Publish¬ 
ing  Houses  and  Others  Engaged  in  Publish¬ 
ing  for  the  Blind  by  Any  Process — J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Managing 
Director,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Per¬ 
manent  Chairman: 

Discussion  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Roberts’  Paper  (To 
be  presented  at  General  Session,  Thursday 
Morning,  July  13). 


Why  There  Should  be  More  Literature 
Printed  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half — Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley,  Home  Teacher,  California 
State  Library. 

Symposium: 

(a)  What  is  the  Responsibility  of  the  Braille 
Printer  Towards  Discouraging  Projects 
of  Doubtful  Value  to  the  Blind  by  not 
Contracting  for  Printing? 

(b)  Description  and  Discussion  of  the 
Braille  Edition  of  Webster’s  Students’ 
Dictionary ;  Diacritical  Code. 

(c)  Size  of  Braille  Volumes — Are  Not  the 
Present  Averages  Too  Big? 

(d)  Is  Not  Indexing,  in  Most  Cases,  A 
Futile  Waste  of  Time  and  Money? 

(e)  Should  Not  Many  Books  Be  Condensed 
for  the  Slow  Braille  Reader? 

(f)  Discussion  of  Any  Important  Advances 
in  Procedures  During  the  Past  Two 
Years. 

B.  Vocational  Division: 

Section  1 — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  Nation¬ 
wide  or  State-wide  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  and 
Professional  Staff  Members  of  Such  Agen¬ 
cies  Not  Otherwise  Provided  for  in  Any 
Professional  Group — Maurice  I.  Tynan, 
Field  Agent,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Division,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Permanent  Chairman: 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  Quadrennium 

I939*I942- 

Industrial  Employment  for  Women — Miss  M. 
Roberta  Townsend,  Associate  Director,  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Employment  of  the 
Blind — D.  V.  Morris,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Washington  State  Department  of  Social 
Security. 

Results  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation  to 
Augment  the  Sales  of  Blind  Products — 
William  H.  McCarthy,  Director,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Symposium: 

(a)  Operation  of  Vending  Stands: 

(1)  From  a  National  Point  of  View — 
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Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

(2)  From  a  State  Point  of  View — J.  D. 
Smith,  Placement  Agent,  Okla¬ 
homa  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
(b)  The  Place  of  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  Work  for  the  Blind — Dr.  Roma 
S.  Cheek,  Executive  Secretary, 
North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Section  2 — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City- 
Wide,  County,  and  Local  Wor\  for  the 
Blind,  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Industrial 
Homes  for  the  Blind,  Heads  of  Homes  for 
the  Blind,  and  Members  of  Technical  Staffs 
of  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  for 
the  Blind — Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  Permanent  Chair¬ 
man: 

Election  of  Officers  (only)  for  the  Quadren- 
nium  1939-1942.  (See  group  meeting  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  July  13). 

Section  3 — Placement  Agents  and  Field  Offi¬ 
cers  for  the  Blind — Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Assis¬ 
tant  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  (Pittsburgh  Branch),  Per¬ 
manent  Chairman: 

Election  of  Officers  (only)  for  the  Quadren- 
nium  1939-1942.  (See  group  meeting  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  July  13). 

Section  4 — Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  and 
Social  Workers  Other  Than  Home  Teachers 
Doing  Wor\  for  the  Blind — Miss  Adaline 
A.  Ruenzi,  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching, 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Perma¬ 
nent  Chairman: 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  Quadrennium 
1939-1942. 

The  Home  Teacher’s  Approach  to,  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Adjustment  of  the  Adult  Blind — Miss 
Irene  Jones,  Home  Teacher,  Society  for  the 
Aid  of  the  Sightless,  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah). 

Standardizing  Handicrafts  for  Pastime  as 
Well  as  for  Commercial  Purposes — Miss 
Margaret  R.  Hogan,  Supervising  Home 


Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Crying  Need  of  Entertainment  and  Recreation 
for  the  Adult  Blind — Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead, 
Home  Teacher,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 

Possibilities  for  the  Talking  Book  Machine 
and  Radio  As  Educational  Factors — Miss 
Catharine  J.  Morrison,  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
California  State  Library. 

A  “Home  Teachers’  Magazine”:  Its  Aims  and 
Purposes — F.  B.  Ierardi,  Field  Worker, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Section  5 — Lay  Group — Benjamin  Berinstein, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Permanent  Chairman: 

Election  of  Officers  (only)  for  the  Quadren¬ 
nium  1939-1942. 

(There  will  be  no  further  program  for  this  group, 
as  it  is  felt  that  the  members  would  prefer  to  attend 
the  Sectional  Meetings  of  greatest  interest  to  them 
individually.) 

8:00  p.  m. — Efforts  At  Co-operation  in  Work 
for  the  Blind  (Panel  Discussion): 

Report  of  Joint  Findings  Committee — J.  C. 
Lysen,  Superintendent,  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind;  and  Chairman,  Joint  Findings 
Committee. 

Report  of  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and  the  A.  A. 
W.  B. 

Our  Obligations  to  Our  Colleagues  in  Latin- 
America — Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  Principal, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

Report  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committee 
— Benjamin  Berinstein,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Wednesday,  July  12 

9:00-12:00  a.  m. — An  Integrated  State  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Blind:  California  (Panel 
Discussion): 

The  Administration  of  California’s  Law  to  the 

Needy  Blind: 

(a)  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  State  Welfare 
Board — Mrs.  E.  Clair  Overholtzer,  Chief, 
Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare. 

(b)  From  A  Medical  and  Scientific  Point  of 
View,  in  the  Light  of  Ophthalmology — 
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Dr.  W.  A.  Pettit,  Consulting  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogist,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare. 

A  New  Frontier — R.  V.  Chandler,  Superinten¬ 
dent,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Home  Teaching  and  Library  Services  in  Cali¬ 
fornia — Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Home  Teacher, 
California  State  Library. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.:  Its  In¬ 
ception,  Expansion,  and  Objective — }.  Robert 
Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Braille  Institute  of  America. 

Co-ordination  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Cali¬ 
fornia — Dr.  R.  S.  French,  Superintendent, 
California  School  for  the  Blind. 

2:00-5:00  p.  m. — Sightseeing  Tours  (Arranged 
by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Host) 

Tour  1 — Huntington  Library,  San  Marino. 

Tour  2 — Paramount  Motion  Picture  Studios. 

Tour  3 — Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind  (Los 
Angeles),  Braille  Institute  of  America,  and 
Griffith  Planetarium. 

8:00  p.  m. — General  Session: 

Award  of  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service. 

Leagues  of  Voluntary  Visitors  to  the  Lonely 
Blind — Walter  G.  Holmes,  President  and 
Manager,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.  for 
the  Blind. 

Blindness  as  an  Adequate  Expression  of  Anxiety 
— Dr.  T.  D.  Cutsforth,  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

“Pygmalion” — Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  (Los  Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Thursday,  July  13 

9:00-12:00  a.  m. — Literature  for  the  Blind: 
(Panel  Discussion): 

Paper  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Roberts,  Director,  Project, 
Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Library  Work  with  the  Blind — Mrs.  Carol  I. 
Alderson,  California  State  Library;  and  Chair¬ 
man,  American  Library  Association,  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Work  with  the  Blind. 

A  Survey  of  the  Reading  Interests  of  the  Blind — 
Mrs.  Margaret  Riddell,  Librarian,  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
and  Member,  American  Library  Association 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind. 


Report  of  The  American  Red  Cross  Transcrib¬ 
ing  Activities — Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Director 
of  Braille,  American  Red  Cross;  and  Assistant, 
Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Report  of  Board  of  Directors  for  the  1938-39 
Biennium. 

Election  of  Officers  of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  the  next 
Biennium. 

2:00-5:00  p.  m. — Sectional  Meeting: 

A.  Educational  Division: 

Section  2 — Teachers  in  Residential  and  Public 
School  Classes  for  the  Blind — S.  M.  Whin- 
ery,  Principal,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Permanent  Chairman: 

Educational  Value  of  the  Talking  Book,  With 
Special  Reference  to  the  Research  Project 
Undertaken  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind — Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

How  to  Use  the  New  Braille  Dictionary — 
W.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent,  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Can  Inkprint  Work  Books  on  Various  Sub¬ 
jects  Be  Adapted  to  Advantage  for  Use 
With  Blind  Pupils,  and  How? — F.  M. 
Longanecker,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Section  4 — Librarians  and  Others  Engaged  in 
Libraries  for  the  Blind,  and  Departments 
for  the  Blind  in  Libraries  for  the  Seeing — 
Mrs.  Maude  G.  Nichols,  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Permanent 
Chairman: 

Policies  and  Practices  in  a  Distributing  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  As  Illustrated  by  the 
Wayne  County  Library,  Detroit,  Michigan 
— Mrs.  Grace  D.  Lacey,  Librarian  for  the 
Blind,  Wayne  County  Library. 

(Discussion  of  Mrs.  Lacey’s  Paper  led  by 
Miss  Margaret  Bonsall,  Librarian,  Braille 
Institute  of  America  Library.) 

Why  Encourage  the  Reading  of  Braille? — 
Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  formerly  Director 
of  Braille  Transcribing,  American  National 
Red  Cross. 

(Discussion  of  Miss  Hoyt’s  paper  led  by 
Miss  Kate  Foley,  Home  Teacher,  California 
State  Library.) 
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Symposium: 

(a)  Is  there  need  for  establishing  some 
practice  similar  to  the  special  limited 
editions  of  legal  texts  by  the  project  for 
other  subjects,  such  as  the  social 
sciences,  history,  political  science,  etc.? 

<b)  it  has  been  said  that  magazines  in 
embossed  types  are  too  prolific.  Do 
you  think  this  true?  And  what  of 
accumulations  ? 

(c)  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  proposal 
that  blind  and  partially  blind  people 
be  employed  in  libraries  having  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  blind?  What  special 
training  and  qualifications  should  be 
required  of  the  applicants? 

Section  6 — Non-Professional  Group — Dr. 
Claire  E.  Owens,  Exeter,  Nebraska,  Perma¬ 
nent  Chairman: 

My  Hobby  of  Corresponding  with  Interesting 
People — Miss  Dorothy  Nees,  Geistown,  Pa., 
interviewed  by  Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens,  Exeter, 
Nebr. 

Co-ordinating  Community  Resources  for  the 
Blind — Mrs.  Juliet  King  Bindt,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Broadcasting  for  the  Blind — Henry  M.  Bindt, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

B.  Vocational  Division: 

Section  2 — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City¬ 
wide,  County  and  Local  Wor\  for  the 
Blind,  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Industrial 
Homes  for  the  Blind,  Heads  of  Homes  for 
the  Blind,  and  Members  of  Technical  Staffs 
of  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  for  the 
Blind — Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  As¬ 
sistant  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  Permanent  Chair¬ 
man: 

Planned  Recreation,  Including  Summer  Camp 
Activities — Harold  B.  Deming,  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Relation  of  Social  Security  Program  to  Em¬ 
ployment  for  the  Blind — Linden  McCul¬ 
lough,  Oregon  Blind  Trade  School,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 


Symposium: 

(a)  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(b)  Fair  Labor  Standards  as  Applied  to  the 
Blind. 

(c)  Volunteer  Service. 

(d)  Basic  Principles  for  the  Operation  of  a 
Sheltered  Workshop. 

Section  3 — Placement  Agents  and  Field  Offi¬ 
cers  for  the  Blind — Guy  H.  Nickeson,  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  (Pittsburgh  Branch), 
Permanent  Chairman: 

Talk  by  a  Personnel  Director  of  a  Corpora¬ 
tion — (Speaker  to  be  selected). 

(Discussion  led  by  C.  L.  Broun,  Supervisor 
of  Employment  Service,  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.) 

Three  Dialogues: 

(a)  Placement  Agent  Seeking  Factory  Job 
— Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Interviewed  by  a  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor. 

(b)  Placement  Agent  Seeking  Refresh¬ 
ment  Privileges  in  a  Factory — George 
Hackenburg,  Field  Representative, 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Interviewed  by  a  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector. 

(c)  Placement  Agent  Seeking  Vending- 
Machine  Concession  in  an  Industrial 
Plant — C.  L.  Broun,  Supervisor  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  Interviewed  by 
Frank  Wrench,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Placement  Service  for  the  Blind  in  California 
— H.  D.  Hicker,  Chief,  California  State 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Presentation  of  the  Canadian  Placement 
Program — A.  V.  Weir,  Business  Manager, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
(Discussion  led  by  George  Hackenburg.) 

Our  Stand  Program  Has  Stopped  in  Its  De¬ 
velopment,  and  Why — Joseph  F.  Clunk. 
(Discussion  led  by  D.  V.  Morris.) 
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Personnel  Problems  Encountered  in  Admin¬ 
istering  a  Stand  Program,  and  the  Kind  of 
Personnel  that  Should  Be  On  a  Placement 
Staff  for  a  State-Wide  Service — J.  D.  Smith, 
Placement  Agent,  Oklahoma  Commission 
for  the  Adult  Blind. 

(Discussion  led  by  Joseph  F.  Clunk.) 

8:oo  p.  m. — General  Session: 

The  Problem  of  the  Blind  Beggar — H.  R. 
Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Inc. — C.  C. 
Kleber,  General  Manager,  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind. 

The  Need  for  Standards  in  Work  for  the 
Blind — Dr.  Harry  Best,  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Professional  Objectives  in  Serving  the  Blind — 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary, 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind. 


Friday,  July  14 

9:00-12:00  a.  m. — Final  Business  Meeting: 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind — Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor. 

Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society — Dr. 

L.  B.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  Emeritus. 
Report  of  the  John  Milton  Society — Dr.  L.  B. 

Chamberlain,  General  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee — Colonel 
L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee — Alfred 
Allen,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee — Mrs. 

Jeanne  E.  Chapman,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee — 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Chairman. 

Invitations  and  Selection  of  Next  Convention 
City. 

Installation  of  New  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

Second  Revision — June ,  1939 


The  standard  Classification  of  Causes  of 
Blindness,  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,1  has  been  further  re¬ 
vised,  and  the  new  revision,  here  published, 
supersedes  the  previous  editions. 

As  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
first  revision,  which  appeared  in  the  Outlook 
for  February,  1938,  the  modifications  which 
have  been  made  do  not  drastically  alter  the 
original  classification  but  merely  serve  to 
amplify  and  clarify  it. 

The  chief  changes  are  as  follows : 

1.  For  convenience  in  the  use  of  punch-card 
systems  for  tabulations,  the  subdivisions  in 
the  etiological  classification  which  were 
formerly  numbered  with  letters  have  been 
re-numbered  with  decimals. 

2.  Several  new  headings  have  been  added  in 
both  the  etiological  and  topographical  group¬ 
ings  to  provide  for  causes  which  are  rela¬ 
tively  infrequent,  but  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  of  higher  incidence  than  was 
anticipated  when  the  original  classification 
was  devised. 

3.  Several  headings  have  been  eliminated,  ex¬ 
perience  having  demonstrated  that  the 
cases  classified  under  them  were  too  few 
to  be  significant. 

1The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
was  appointed  in  1929  to  study  the  problems  of  statistics 
of  blindness  and  the  blind  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  such  statistical  data.  Its  member¬ 
ship  consists  of:  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  Chairman;  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris  and  Miss 
C.  Edith  Kerby,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness;  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
McKay,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Bennet 
Mead,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census;  Dr.  B. 
Franklin  Royer;  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind.  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


4.  The  heading  previously  designated  “Con¬ 
genital  and  Hereditary  Origin”  has  been 
changed  to  “Prenatal  Origin,”  and  the  sub¬ 
headings  in  this  group  have  been  altered 
to  conform  more  closely  to  current  genetic 
theory. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  recommended 
standard  “Classification”  is  that  it  lends  itself 
to  expansion  or  revision  as  developments  in 
scientific  knowledge  or  changes  in  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  various  causes  of  blindness  make 
such  modification  desirable. 

Agencies  which  have  been  classifying  data 
according  to  the  previous  editions  of  the 
classification  will  find  that  the  comparability 
of  figures  will  be  little  affected  by  the  changes 
which  have  been  made. 

The  “Classification”  is  now  in  use  in  a 
number  of  states,  particularly  in  connection 
with  public  assistance  to  the  needy  blind,  and 
the  Social  Security  Board  has  recommended  it 
for  use  in  states  which  are  administering  aid 
to  the  blind  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  By 
this  means  an  invaluable  body  of  data  on 
causes  of  blindness  will  be  built  up  which 
may  well  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  prevention 
of  blindness  programs. 

A  manual  of  detailed  instructions  for  the 
use  of  the  “Classification”  is  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  published 
shortly.  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  classification  or  to  give  other  ad¬ 
visory  assistance  to  states  which  are  essaying 
the  use  of  the  plan.  Questions  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  or  to  Miss  C.  Edith 
Kerby  who  is  preparing  the  manual  of  instruc¬ 
tions. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS1 

BY  ETIOLOGY 


10-29  Infectious  Diseases 
11.0  Diphtheria 

12.0  Gonorrhea,  excluding  gonorrheal  ophthal¬ 
mia  neonatorum 
13.0  Measles 
14.0  Meningitis 
15  Ophthalmia  neonatorum 

15.1  Gonorrheal 

15.8  Other  types,  specified 

15.9  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  type  not 

specified 

16.0  Scarlet  fever 
17  Septicemia 

17.1  Acute 

17.2  Chronic  (including  auto  -  toxemia, 

focal  sepsis,  etc.) 

17.9  Nature  not  specified 
18.0  Smallpox 

19  Syphilis 

19.1  Prenatal 

19.2  Acquired  after  birth 

19.9  Origin  not  specified 
20.0  Trachoma 

21.0  Tuberculosis 

22.0  Typhoid  fever 

27.0  Multiple  infectious  diseases 

28.0  Other  infectious  diseases,  specified 

29.0  Infectious  diseases,  not  specified 

30-49  Trauma  (including  chemical  bums) 

30-39  Non-occupational  activities2 
31.0  Birth  processes 

32.0  Medical  and  surgical  procedures 

33.0  Play  or  sport 

34.0  Household  activities 

35.0  Traffic  and  transportation 

38.0  Other  non-occupational  activities,  speci¬ 

fied 

39.0  Non-occupational  activities,  not  specified 


40.0  Occupational  activities3 

49.0  Activities,  not  specified 

50-59  Poisonings  4 

51.0  Non-occupational  activities 
52.0  Occupational  activities 

59.0  Activities,  not  specified 

60-69  Neoplasms 

69.0  Neoplasms,  all  types 

70-79  General  Diseases  (not  elsewhere  classified) 
71.0  Anemia  and  other  blood  diseases 

72.0  Diabetes 

73.0  Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases 
74.0  Vascular  diseases  (including  arteriosclero¬ 
sis  and  other  cerebral-vascular  lesions) 
75.0  Diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 
(including  multiple  sclerosis) 

76.0  Diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth 
77.0  Nutritional  deficiency 

78.0  Other  general  diseases,  specified 
79.0  General  diseases,  not  specified 

80-89  Prenatal  Origin  (not  elsewhere  classified) 
81.0  Hereditary  origin,  established 
82.0  Hereditary  origin,  presumed 
89.0  Prenatal  origin,  cause  not  specified 

90-99  Etiology  Undetermined  or  Not  Specified 
91.0  Unknown  to  science 
92.0  Undetermined  by  physician 
99.0  Not  specified 

1  In  general  the  classification  is  suitable  also  for  use  in  group  studies 
of  individuals  who  are  not  blind,  but  have  seriously  defective  vision. 

2  If  information  concerning  the  object  or  instrument  causing  the 
injury  is  available,  it  is  recommended  that  accidents  in  these  groups 
be  further  subdivided  as  follows:  1,  fireworks;  2,  firearms  (includ¬ 
ing  airguns) ;  3,  dynamite;  4,  other  explosives;  5,  sharp  or  pointed 
objects;  6,  blows  and  falls;  7,  foreign  body;  8,  other  specified; 
9,  not  specified. 

3  If  information  is  available,  it  is  recommended  that  these  groups 
be  further  subdivided  to  show  the  nature  of  industry  and  process. 

■4  If  information  is  available,  it  is  recommended  that  this  group  be 
further  subdivided  by  the  type  of  poison  (as  lead,  alcohol,  etc.). 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

BY  SITE  (TOPOGRAPHY)  AND  TYPE  OF  AFFECTION 


100-199 

110 

120-129 

121 

128 

129 

130 

140-149 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 
150-159 

151 

158 

159 
180 
190 


Eyeball,  in  general 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) 

Refractive  errors 

Myopia  (including  myopic  astigma¬ 
tism) 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified 
Refractive  errors,  not  specified 
Panophthalmitis  and  acute  endophthal¬ 
mitis 

Structural  anomalies 
Albinism 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) 
Megalophthalmos  (buphthalmos,  infan¬ 
tile  glaucoma,  hydrophthalmos) 
Microphthalmos 
Aniridia 

Coloboma,  any  part  (excluding  surgi¬ 
cal) 

Multiple  structural  anomalies 
Other  structural  anomalies,  specified 
Structural  anomalies,  not  specified 
Degenerative  changes 

Disorganized  eyeball  (atrophic  globe, 
phthisis  bulbi) 

Other  degenerative  changes,  specified 
Degenerative  changes,  not  specified 
Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified 
Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified 


200-299  Conjunctiva,  Muscles,  and  Other  Ocular 
Adnexa5 


300-399  Cornea 

310  Keratitis,  interstitial 

320  Keratitis  (keratoconjunctivitis),  phlyc¬ 

tenular 

330  Keratitis,  ulcerative 

340  Keratitis,  not  specified 

350  Pannus 

360  Ulceration  and  vascularization 

380  Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified 

390  Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified 


5  This  item  to  be  used  only  when  classification  is  used  in  group 
studies  of  individuals  who  are  not  blind.  If  subdivision  is  desired, 
group  by  part  of  eye  affected. 


400-499 

410 

420 

430 

440 

480 

490 


Iris  and  Ciliary  Body 
Iritis 

Iridocyclitis  and  uveitis 
Kerato-iritis 

Sympathetic  ophthalmitis 
Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body,  specified 

Affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body, 
not  specified 


500-599  Crystalline  Lens 
510  Cataract 

520  Dislocated  lens 

580  Other  affections  of  the  lens,  specified 

590  Affections  of  the  lens,  not  specified 


600-699  Choroid  and  Retina 
610  Choroiditis 

620  Retinitis 

630  Chorioretinitis 

640  Detached  retina 

650  Retinal  hemorrhage 

660  Retinal  degeneration  (including  retinitis 

pigmentosa) 

670  Arteriosclerotic  disease  of  choroid  and 

retina 

680  Other  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina, 

specified 

690  Affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not 

specified 


700-799  Optic  Nerve,  Visual  Pathway,  and  Cortical 
Visual  Centers 


710  Optic  nerve  atrophy 

720  Optic  neuritis  (papillitis) 

730  Papilledema  (choked  disc) 

740  Neuroretinitis 

750  Retrobulbar  and  intra-cranial  lesions 

780  Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  speci¬ 
fied 

790  Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  speci¬ 

fied 


800  Vitreous  (excluding  sequellae  of  known 
ocular  disease) 

900-999  Miscellaneous  and  Ill-Defined 
910  Amblyopia,  undefined 

980  Other  miscellaneous  and  ill-defined 

lesions,  specified 
990  Lesions,  not  specified 


BUYING  MATERIALS  CO-OPERATIVELY 


By  S.  W.  Starling 


Of  the  functions  undertaken  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
in  England,  one  of  the  most  outstandingly 
successful  is  the  practice  of  arranging  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  its 
members.  The  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  made  up  of  workshops  of  varying 
sizes;  some  are  quite  small,  with  only  from 
ten  to  twenty  workers,  while  the  largest  em¬ 
ploy  as  many  as  a  hundred  or  more.  The 
object  of  buying  collectively  is  to  give  the 
smaller  institutions  the  benefits  obtained  by 
the  larger  workshops,  who  are  able  to  buy 
their  materials  in  greater  bulk  and  thereby 
obtain  their  requirements  at  a  lower  price. 

The  fact  that  suppliers  of  raw  materials 
are  invited  by  the  Association  to  enter  bids 
for  the  total  quantities  of  materials  required 
has  undoubtedly  had  a  tendency  to  reduce 
prices,  especially  as  the  aggregate  quantity 
used  by  the  workshops  concerned  is  con¬ 
siderable. 

A  start  was  made  in  December,  1934,  as  an 
experiment,  when  bids  were  invited  for  the 
supply  of  yarn  for  machine  knitting.  At  first 
a  great  deal  of  apathy  was  shown  towards 
bidding  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  chief  sup¬ 
pliers,  but  when  it  was  found  that  other  repu¬ 
table  firms  were  willing  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Association,  and  that,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this,  the  firm  in  question  lost  orders 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive,  they 
decided  to  bid  for  the  next  contract  period 
and  found  the  results  satisfactory. 

As  the  contract  for  the  supply  of  knitting 
yarn  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  it  was  later  decided 
to  purchase  in  similar  manner  coir  yarn  for 
mat-making,  and  certain  brush-making  ma¬ 
terials. 


During  the  first  year  that  the  Association 
contracted  with  suppliers  for  knitting  yarn, 
the  total  amount  purchased  on  behalf  of  its 
members  was  approximately  25,000  pounds. 
This  has  now  increased  to  42,053  pounds, 
representing  a  value  of  approximately  $48,660. 
There  are  now  twenty-five  institutions  par¬ 
ticipating  in  these  contracts. 

In  the  mat  industry,  the  total  quantity  of 
coir  yarn  purchased  has  risen  to  125  tons,  at 
a  cost  of  $12,554.  The  figures  for  brush¬ 
making  materials  are  126  tons,  and  $31,492, 
respectively.  Nineteen  institutions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  contract  for  coir  yarn,  and 
seventeen  institutions  in  that  for  brush¬ 
making  materials. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  purchases  made  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  for  these  three 
classes  of  materials,  works  out  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $92,706  per  annum. 

Before  contracts  are  entered  into,  members 
of  the  Association  are  asked  to  submit  a 
requisition  for  the  quantity  of  materials  they 
are  prepared  to  take  up  during  the  contract 
period.  When  these  requisitions  have  been 
aggregated,  a  number  of  reputable  firms  are 
asked  to  offer  bids,  and  the  decision  as  to 
which  bid  is  accepted  rests  with  a  special 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Association,  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  In  deciding  which  bid  to 
accept,  the  Sub-Committee  have  to  bear  in 
mind  not  only  the  price  quoted,  but  also  the 
quality  of  the  material,  of  which  samples  are 
submitted. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  is  communicated  to  each  institution  from 
whom  a  requisition  has  been  received,  asking 
for  their  approval  on  placing  the  contract 
with  the  firm  selected  by  the  Sub-Committee. 
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In  every  case  the  recommendation  of  the  The  conditions  governing  the  contracts  are 
Sub-Committee  has  been  approved  by  a  ma-  as  follows : 


jority  vote,  and  the  contract  has  been  placed 
accordingly.  When  the  contract  is  placed,  the 
supply  firm  is  furnished  with  a  complete 
list  giving  the  name  and  address  of  each  in¬ 
stitution  participating,  together  with  the 
quantity  of  material  to  be  supplied  in  each 
case. 

The  material  remains  in  the  supply  firm’s 
warehouse  until  requisitioned  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  institutions,  and  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  has  no  responsibility 
for  handling  and  makes  no  investment  of 
capital. 


1.  Terms  of  payment,  monthly  account; 

2.  Accounts  to  be  collected  direct  from  the 
institutions  concerned; 

3.  Deliveries  to  be  made  to  each  institution 
as  required  during  the  period  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  in  whatsoever  quantities  re¬ 
quired,  up  to  the  limit  of  their  requisition; 

4.  Samples  of  material  to  be  sent  to  the 
Association,  and  direct  to  institutions  who 
ask  for  them; 

5.  The  quotation  submitted  to  be  effective 
for  the  entire  period  of  the  contract,  irres¬ 
pective  of  market  fluctuations. 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
CONFERENCE 

The  fact  that  several  persons  particularly 
interested  in  vocational  training  in  schools 
for  the  blind  were  in  Cleveland  for  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  in  February  made 
it  convenient  to  hold  two  group  conferences 
on  this  subject  on  February  27  and  28.  Miss 
Olive  S.  Peck,  Supervisor  of  Braille  and 
Sight-saving  Classes  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  allowed  the  use  of  her  offices  for 
these  meetings,  and  those  present  were  Miss 
Peck;  Superintendent  Longanecker,  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  Superintendent  Lambert,  of  Indiana; 
Superintendent  Palmer,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
McAuley,  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind;  Miss  Harriet  Totman,  Visiting 
Teacher  in  Charge  of  Braille  Classes  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools;  and  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Superintendent 
Woolston,  of  Illinois,  and  Superintendent 
Lysen,  of  Minnesota,  both  of  whom  were 
expected,  were  unfortunately  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  the  Industrial 
Arts  Education  Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
was  highly  commended  and  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussions.  Mr.  McAuley  presented  a 
paper  on  the  general  subject  and  supplied  re¬ 
vised  courses  of  study  in  a  number  of 
branches  of  industrial  arts. 

It  was  brought  out  that,  although  there  are 
other  specific  aims,  some  of  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  committee  report,  the  general 
aims  of  instruction  in  industrial  arts  in 
schools  for  the  blind  should  be:  (1)  to  de¬ 
velop  muscular  co-ordination  and  manual 
skills;  (2)  to  render  pupils  more  useful  about 
the  home;  and  (3)  to  offer  explanatory 
courses  in  a  number  of  different  trades,  one 
or  more  of  which  may  later  be  followed  as 
an  avocation  or  seriously  studied  and  prac¬ 
ticed  as  a  vocation.  Conditions  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  states;  for  instance,  broom-making  and 


weaving  are  profitable  home  industries  in 
Wisconsin  because  of  the  efficient  sales  agency 
which  operates  there  and  in  neighboring 
states,  and  some  schools  are  able  to  dispose  of 
all  of  certain  products  which  the  students  are 
able  to  manufacture.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  training  in  any  branch  of  industrial  arts 
should  be  continued  only  until  that  line  of 
work  has  been  mastered,  and  that  then  the 
pupils  should  learn  some  other  branch,  rather 
than  continue  to  work  at  the  first  one  as  a 
commercial  occupation. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  certain  trades 
usually  followed  in  sheltered  workshops 
should  be  learned  there  rather  than  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  that  the  workshops  should 
be  predominantly  training-centers  for  any 
employable  blind  persons  rather  than  indus¬ 
trial  homes  for  a  few.  Because  of  the  expense 
of  most  factory  equipment,  it  seems  desira¬ 
ble  for  one  workshop  to  offer  training  in  cer¬ 
tain  trades  and  another  to  offer  training  in 
other  trades,  and  for  reciprocity  arrangements 
to  be  made  so  that  statelines  may  be  ignored 
by  those  desirous  of  such  training.  To  the 
extent  that  training  in  workshop  activities  is 
available  elsewhere  it  should  be  replaced  in 
the  school  curricula  by  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  other  industrial  arts.  It  seems  proba¬ 
ble  that  no  strictly  trade  education  should  be 
given  in  many  of  our  schools,  except  in  piano 
tuning  and  possibly  upholstering.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  the  latter 
trade  which  has  been  introduced  in  a  few 
schools  and  seems  practical  in  some  localities 
for  persons  having  sufficient  sight  to  distin¬ 
guish  patterns.  Pottery  was  discussed  as  a 
medium  of  manual  and  esthetic  training,  and 
this  art  seems  desirable  as  an  avocation  now 
that  glazing  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
use  of  a  kiln. 

A  brief  summary  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
traditional  industrial  arts  follows:  Basketry  is 
valuable  for  elementary  hand-training  but 
should  be  followed  by  more  advanced  work 
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as  soon  as  possible.  Chair  reseating  is  practi¬ 
cal,  but  after  the  various  styles  have  been 
mastered  by  any  student  he  should  devote 
little  more  time  to  it.  Wood- working  has 
considerable  merit  as  it  offers  great  possibili¬ 
ties  for  manual  training  and  the  development 
of  skills  which  are  useful  throughout  one’s 
whole  life.  It  should  not,  however,  monop¬ 
olize  all  of  the  time  which  a  pupil  can  devote 
to  industrial  arts.  In  the  teaching  of  weaving, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  its  artistic 
and  esthetic  values.  Looms  of  various  sizes 
should  be  used,  and  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  patterns  and  design.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  nets  and  hammocks  are  not  readily 
saleable,  and  only  so  much  time  should  be 
devoted  to  such  training  as  is  justified  by  the 
possibility  of  disposing  of  the  products.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  should  be  given  to 
practical  home  mechanics,  including  carpen¬ 
try,  some  plumbing,  wiring,  and  radio  repair¬ 
ing.  Metal-working  and  auto  mechanics 
should  be  considered  unless  courses  are  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  almost  all  of  our 
girls,  to  some  extent  at  least,  will  engage  in 
homemaking  activities.  Therefore,  they 
should  spend  some  time  in  a  modern  home 
economics  unit  in  which  they  would  acquire 
experience  in  ordering  groceries,  preparing 
meals,  cleaning  rooms,  laundering  clothes,  etc. 
They  should  entertain  guests,  acting  both  as 
waitresses  and  hostesses.  They  should  learn 
budgeting,  prepare  menus  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  and  study  food  values,  special  diets,  first 
aid,  and  nursing.  There  should  also  be  a 
beauty  parlor  in  which  they  would  practice 
on  each  other’s  hair  and  fingernails.  Such 
training  along  with  the  customary  sewing, 
millinery,  and  fancy  work,  would  fit  them 
for  greater  usefulness  in  their  parents’  homes 
and  better  equip  them  for  making  homes  of 
their  own. 

Considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
possibility  of  establishing  Smith-Hughes  pro¬ 
grams  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  pro- 
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gress  which  has  been  made  in  that  direction 
in  Michigan  and  Oklahoma. 

Finally,  it  was  generally  recognized  that 
each  state  and  each  school  for  the  blind  neces¬ 
sarily  differs  from  every  other  one  and  that 
a  revision  of  the  industrial  arts  program  of 
any  school  should  be  based  upon  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  vocational  opportunities 
in  that  particular  state  and  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  qualifications  and  needs  of  the 
students  themselves. 

P.  C.  Porrs,  Ph.D. 


BLIND  STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Many  a  braille  dot  has  been  punched  out 
in  classrooms  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma; 
and,  if  we  have  our  way,  many  more  are  yet 
to  come.  The  presence  on  the  campus  of  a 
blind  student,  or  two,  or  three,  has  become 
the  normal  thing.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
At  present  there  are  three  such  students  at 
the  University,  and  others  plan  to  enter  next 
fall. 

Wayland  McCarty  came  to  the  University 
last  year,  after  two  years  as  tuning  instructor 
at  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  He 
already  had  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
from  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  College.  He  entered  the  School  of  Law, 
and  will  finish  the  course  next  year.  He  is 
going  through  with  his  brother,  and  they 
should  make  a  fine  team  at  the  Bar.  McCarty 
is  a  radio  wizard  and  holds  a  Federal  license 
as  amateur  radio  operator.  Last  summer  he 
made  the  race  for  State  Representative  from 
his  County,  but  an  oldtimer  in  politics  beat 
him  in  the  race. 

Durward  McDaniel  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  last  fall  after  a  breath-taking  charge 
through  high  school  at  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind.  He  intends  to  study  history, 
government,  economics,  and  law,  in  prepara- 
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tion  for  a  career  of  public  service.  His  nick¬ 
name  in  high  school  was  “Senator”;  but  if 
given  half  a  chance  he’ll  beat  that  by  a  long 
shot.  He  has  already  made  Phi  Eta  Sigma, 
honorary  freshman  scholastic  fraternity,  little 
brother  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  McDaniel,  too, 
is  interested  in  radio,  but  from  another  angle. 
He  wants  to  prepare  himself  for  radio  script 
writing  and  for  radio  announcing.  He  plans 
to  do  work  in  this  field  during  summer  terms. 
This  work,  we  think,  fits  in  well  with  his 
larger  interests.  McDaniel  has  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog.  He’ll  go  places  and  do  things  if  we  can 
spread  more  widely  over  the  State  as  a  whole 
the  good  sense  and  co-operation  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  community  in  these  matters. 

Oliver  Attebery  entered  the  University  at 
midyear  of  the  present  school  term.  He  is 
taking  the  college  work  prerequisite  for  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Kirksville  College  of  Osteo¬ 
pathy.  He  has  a  course  most  peculiar  for 
a  freshman — largely  physiology  and  anatomy 
— but  he  is  doing  an  excellent  job  of  it  and 
proving  many  things  to  many  people.  He  has 
an  NY  A  appointment  in  massage  and  rub- 
down  service  for  the  track  and  wrestling 
teams  in  the  University  gymnasium.  This,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  breaking  new  ground  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  and  opening  up  a 
new  possibility  in  the  employment  of  blind 
students  in  college.  He  is  profiting  greatly 
from  it,  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  man  like  Attebery  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  others  to  follow  in  this  line. 
When  he  finishes  at  Kirksville,  he’ll  come  out 
as  one  of  the  best  Doctors  of  Osteopathy; 
we’ll  bet  on  that. 

The  work  these  men  are  doing  is  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about.  If  we  who  strive  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  in  their  behalf  and  in  behalf  of 
others  like  them,  were  somewhere  nearly  as 
effective  in  preparing  the  world  to  receive 
them  as  they  are  in  meeting  their  immediate 
tasks,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  real  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  lives. 

C.  B.  Minner. 


FACTS,  UNEXAGGERATED 

Public  interest  in  The  Seeing  Eye  has  led 
to  a  great  many  exaggerated  stories  regard¬ 
ing  its  work.  .  .  . 

One  exaggeration  is  that  thousands  of  blind 
men  and  women  want  Seeing  Eye  dogs  now. 
Actually,  many,  many,  blind  people  can’t  use 
guide  dogs.  Some  are  too  old  or  too  young, 
or  have  other  physical  handicaps.  Others, 
content  to  be  on  “charity”  or  relief  for  life, 
haven’t  the  ambition.  Some  few  are  afraid  of 
dogs.  A  few  more  just  naturally  oppose  a 
new  idea.  The  Seeing  Eye  does  not  predict 
how  many  will  eventually  want  dogs.  The 
demand  is  increasing  steadily — just  about  in 
proportion  to  The  Seeing  Eye's  ability  to 
meet  it.  The  Seeing  Eye  doesn’t  raise  false 
hopes  by  carelessly  promising  dogs  soon  to  all 
who  might  need  them.  It  doesn’t  endeavor 
to  stimulate  a  false  demand  to  induce  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  public  to  contribute  more  money 
than  is  needed. 

The  Seeing  Eye  recognizes  that  its  field 
does  not  include  all  blind  people.  But  within 
its  field  the  dog  guide  is  rendering  a  service 
of  potent,  almost  inestimable  value. 

Another  exaggeration  is  that  everybody  is 
welcome  to  visit  The  Seeing  Eye  at  any  time. 
Many  are  merely  curiosity  seekers,  and  to 
take  the  time  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  would 
greatly  interfere  with  the  important  work 
being  done.  But  those  who  are  seriously  in¬ 
terested — and  our  members  of  course — we 
want  to  meet  and  talk  to.  We  welcome  them 
any  week-day  by  appointment  between  2:00 
and  4:00  P.  M. 

It  is  not  true  that  Seeing  Eye  dogs  can  be 
bought  and  presented  to  “deserving  blind.” 
The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  philanthropy  which  is 
trying  to  provide  blind  men  and  women  with 
the  means  to  independence.  Deserving  blind 
people  earnestly  desire  an  opportunity  to 
prove  their  earning  ability  and  to  be  accepted 
on  a  basis  equal  with  other  people  in  their 
communities.  They  do  not  want  charity,  for 
accepting  charity  is  not  a  road  to  such  inde- 
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pendence.  They  pay  their  small  portion  of 
the  cost  when  and  as  they  are  able.  They  pay 
it  and  hold  their  heads  up  and  mentally  look 
their  fellow  men  squarely  in  the  eye. 

Another  exaggeration  is  that  anyone  who 
asks  for  money  for  The  Seeing  Eye  must  be 
“all  right.”  Many  unscrupulous  persons  have 
attempted  to  use  The  Seeing  Eye  name  to 
raise  money  for  themselves.  The  Seeing  Eye 
employs  no  solicitors  of  any  kind,  takes  no 
part  in  benefits  or  raffles  or  other  similar 
events  and  is  not  affiliated  with  any  subscrip¬ 
tion  schemes.  Never  buy  a  ticket  to  anything 
said  “to  help  The  Seeing  Eye.”  None  is  sold 
with  our  permission. — Reprinted  from  The 
Seeing  Eye  Guide,  March,  1939. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  VOCATIONAL 

CLASSES 

Federal  Aid  for  vocational  classes,  hereto¬ 
fore  limited  to  public  day  schools  is  now 
available  to  state  schools  for  the  blind.  Appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made  through  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  the 
state  director  of  vocational  education. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  POLICY 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  has  issued  a  bulletin  containing  the 
following  statement  of  policy  with  regard  to 
the  earnings  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind : 

It  is  acceptable  procedure  that  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  sheltered  workshops  or  in  other  gain¬ 
ful  work  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  in 
their  work  and  develop  a  feeling  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  responsibility  for  self-support. 

The  policy  is,  therefore,  adopted  by  the  State 
Department  requirements  for  blind  persons, 
fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  the  earnings  of  em¬ 
ployed  blind  persons,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$4.00  per  week,  shall  be  considered  as  specially 
reserved  for  other  than  maintenance  needs.  In 
computing  the  budget  the  full  earnings  should 
be  recorded  as  “income,”  and  the  amount  re¬ 
served,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  outlined, 
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shall  be  included  and  recorded  among  needs  as 
“Blind  Allotment.”  The  budget  should  make 
provision  for  expenses  incident  to  handicap, 
and  expenses  incident  to  employment,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  for  this  special  allotment. 


The  general  purpose  of  a  family  welfare 
agency  is  to  assist  families  and  individuals  in 
developing  both  the  capacity  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lead  personally  satisfying  and  so¬ 
cially  useful  lives. — Linton  B.  Swift  in  The 
Family,  March,  1939. 


When  social  agencies  first  felt  the  need  of 
training  for  their  new  workers  they  developed 
the  apprentice  method.  Occasionally  during 
the  apprenticeship  an  attempt  at  formal  in¬ 
struction  was  carried  out  through  assigned 
readings  and  regular  conferences,  but  the 
content  of  discussion  centered  mainly  about 
the  particular  agency’s  function  and  method 
of  work,  and  major  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  practical  work  to  be  accomplished. 
Apprenticeship,  however,  did  imply  a  teach¬ 
ing-learning  relationship  between  supervisor 
and  apprentice  as  they  dealt  with  the  day-to- 
day  material  of  the  agency’s  work.  Appren¬ 
ticeship  was  also  characterized  by  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  progressive  development  in  ability  to 
perform,  recognized  by  salary  increases  at  the 
end  of  specified  time  units.  The  new  worker 
was  required  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the 
agency  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  well  established  social  agencies  in 
larger  cities  undertook  no  responsibility  for 
training  for  other  than  their  own  needs. 
“Such  an  apprenticeship,”  Dr.  Jesse  Steiner 
comments,  “cannot  be  called  training  for 
social  work,  for  it  gives  the  worker  no  well- 
rounded  view  of  the  whole  field,  but  pre¬ 
pares  him  merely  for  specific  tasks  within  a 
single  organization.” — Leah  Feder  in  The 
Compass,  October,  1938. 


News  notes 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


FOUNDATION  MEDAL  AWARD 

The  1939  Foundation  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  FI.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  presentation  was  made  on  June 
14  at  an  impressive  ceremony  in  the  Helen 
Keller  Room  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  Medal  was  established  in 
1937,  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the 
Foundation,  to  be  awarded  annually  for  “out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  blind.”  The  1937 
Medal  was  given  to  Mr.  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  Founder  and  President  of  the 
American  Braille  Press,  and  the  1938  award 
went  to  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind . 

The  presentation  of  the  1939  Medal  to  Mr. 
Latimer  was  made  by  Dr.  John  Finley  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  group  of  Mr.  Latimer’s 
friends  and  co-workers. 

SUMMER  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

A  summer  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
is  being  offered  at  West  Virginia  State  Col¬ 
lege  this  summer  in  co-operation  with  the 
Foundation. 

Subjects  covered  include  Instructional  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Special 
Techniques  and  Appliances,  and  Problems  in 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  The 
college  is  also  offering  similar  courses  for 
teachers  of  the  deaf. 

The  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  of  the  Foundation 
staff,  assisted  by  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  course  is  offered  in  order  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  colored  teachers  to  secure 
professional  training  in  these  specialized 
fields,  and  is  the  first  course  to  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose  for  colored  teachers  of  the  blind. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  PRIVILEGES 

Blind  visitors  to  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  may  be  admitted  at  the  Fair  gates,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  sighted  guides,  at  the 
price  of  a  single  admission  ticket. 

The  Foundation  and  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  have  set  up  a  service 
whereby  blind  persons,  both  residents  of  New 
York  City  and  out-of-town  visitors,  may  em¬ 
ploy  guides  through  the  Association. 

It  is  reported  that  many  sightless  visitors 
have  already  taken  advantage  of  these  facili¬ 
ties. 

WORLD’S  FAIR  MAPS 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  embossed  maps  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  are  available  to  those  who  plan 
to  attend  the  Fair.  The  maps  have  been  made 
at  Perkins.  Persons  who  wish  to  secure  a  map 
should  write  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  BOOTH 

The  Foundation  maintained  a  booth  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  which 
met  in  Buffalo,  June  18  to  24,  and  members 
of  the  Foundation  staff  were  available  for 
consultation. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Foundation  and  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  held  a  meeting  on  May  31,  at  which  the 
final  revisions  of  the  Classification  of  Causes 
of  Blindness  were  approved.  The  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Classification  will  be  found  on 
pages  81-83  this  issue. 
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EDWARD  J.  NOLAN 

On  March  10,  1939,  after  an  apparently  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle  with  influenza,  Edward  John 
Nolan,  blind  attorney  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
greater  figures  in  work  with  the  blind,  was 
summoned  unexpectedly  to  the  Beyond.  On 
March  13,  at  St.  MelFs  Catholic  Church,  was 
celebrated  a  Pontifical  High  Mass  for  the  de¬ 
parted,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

“An  institution,”  wrote  Emerson,  “is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.  .  .  .  All  his¬ 
tory  resolves  itself  very  easily  into  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  a  few  thoughtful  and  earnest  persons.” 

Mr.  Nolan  was  truly  a  “person,”  so  dy¬ 
namically  “thoughtful  and  earnest”  that  not 
merely  one  but  more  than  a  half  dozen  in¬ 
stitutions  or  major  benefits  for  the  blind  are 
in  a  large  measure  the  “lengthened  shadow” 
of  his  career. 

First,  he  was  a  moving  force  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Chicago  in  1895.  This  institu¬ 
tion  has  afforded  hundreds  of  blind  men  and 
women  the  benefit  of  employment  and  shel¬ 
ter.  He  served  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Home  during  its  early  years. 

Second,  in  the  same  spirit  of  industrial  ad¬ 
vancement,  he  influenced  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1912  to  found  its  Trust  Fund  which  has 
helped  many  blind  persons  in  their  initial 
efforts  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Third,  he  was  one  of  the  small  groups  of 
inspired  Mid-Western  blind  men  and  women, 
who  in  1896  formed  the  American  Blind  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Higher  Education  and  General  Im¬ 
provement  Association  which,  in  1905,  be¬ 
came  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  The  latter  organization  chose 
him  as  one  of  its  first  presidents. 


Fourth,  he  served  as  one  of  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  from  1907  to 
1917  accomplished  a  most  difficult  and  far- 
reaching  service  in  bringing  the  wasteful 
confusion  of  raised  types  to  an  end  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  final  triumph  of  braille 
throughout  the  world. 

Fifth,  in  1885,  he  helped  promote  the  first 
library  of  embossed  books  outside  an  institu¬ 
tion,  which  in  time  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library’s  Department  for  the 
Blind. 

Sixth,  he  was  the  prime  organizer  of  the 
Social  and  Mutual  Advancement  Association 
of  the  Blind  of  Chicago  in  1900.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  social  agencies  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  be  formed  independently  of,  for,  and 
by  the  blind  themselves,  and  to  remain  to  this 
day  as  a  vital  and  far-reaching  force.  Through 
Mr.  Nolan  and  Mr.  O’Connor,  a  blind  legis¬ 
lator,  this  organization  sponsored  the  first  law 
for  blind  relief  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Seventh,  Mr.  Nolan  fought  successfully  for 
the  equality  of  salaries  of  seeing  and  blind 
teachers  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 
This  recognition  of  the  capabilities  of  blind 
people  and,  inversely,  the  challenge  that  they 
merit  it,  have  had  a  subtle  and  wide  influence 
on  the  morale  of  our  blind  people. 

Eighth,  Mr.  Nolan  helped  to  found  the 
Catholic  Review  for  the  Blind  which  today 
is  one  of  the  foremost  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

That  the  foregoing  benefits  were  the 
“lengthened  shadow”  of  himself  alone,  Mr. 
Nolan  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim, 
nor  shall  we  claim  so  much  for  him.  Yet 
certain  it  is  that  their  history  is  in  part  his 
biography,  and  his  biography  is  in  part  their 
history.  For,  possessing  physical  and  moral 
courage,  fine  vision,  judgment,  and  perfect 
sincerity,  he  was  ever  a  creative  force. 

Edward  Nolan  was  born  in  Chicago,  of 
well-to-do  parents,  on  August  17,  1864.  Early 
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in  childhood  he  became  blind  through 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  only  six  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  school  in  Jacksonville  when 
he  was  ten.  Besides  his  literary  subjects  he 
studied  violin  and  voice.  Due  to  ill  health 
he  left  school  when  he  was  seventeen.  But, 
as  was  the  case  many  times  thereafter,  his 
wiry  constitution  and  strength  of  determina¬ 
tion  kept  him  going,  though  he  never  became 
hardy  or  robust.  He  finished  his  education 
at  Lake  Forest  College.  Thereafter  he  opened 
a  law  office  in  the  Ashland  Block  in  Chicago. 
Among  his  legal  achievements  was  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  book  on  “Trusts.”  He  divided  his 
energies  between  his  law  practice,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  inherited  property,  and  his 
many  activities  for  the  blind. 

By  nature  Mr.  Nolan  was  politic  and  tact¬ 
ful.  In  politics,  as  also  in  his  creed  of  life,  he 
was  liberal.  He  had  a  ready  power  of  discern¬ 
ment  and  was  firm  in  his  convictions.  For 
him  his  Faith  was  truly  a  religion,  and  he 
practiced  it  devoutly. 

Mr.  Nolan  had  a  rich  social  instinct — he 
loved  the  company  of  alert  men  and  women, 
and,  not  least,  children.  His  favorite  recrea¬ 
tion  was  card-playing.  He  enjoyed  good 
music,  often  attending  concerts  and  opera. 
Literature  was  a  part  of  his  life,  and  science 
fascinated  him.  He  had  a  bent  for  mechanics 
which  served  him  well,  particularly  in  his 
technical  study  of  braille  type  problems  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  use  of  tools  was  a  pleasure  to 
him,  and  he  often  speculated  on  possible 
occupations  for  the  blind;  at  one  time  he 
actually  experimented  in  the  raising  of 
chickens  and  bees. 

But  with  all  his  earnestness  he  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  native  humor  and  optimism 
which  carried  their  contagion  wherever  he 
went.  Without  them  no  one  can  rise  above 
the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  commonplace — with 
them  Mr.  Nolan  always  walked  on  higher 
levels. 

L.  W.  Rodenberg. 


HAROLD  WILLIAM  WRIGHT 

Harold  William  Wright,  Assistant  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  died  suddenly  on  May  io, 
following  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Wright  was 
graduated  from  North  Central  College, 
Naperville,  Illinois,  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  1926.  He  did  graduate  work  at 
Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers’  College  (De 
Kalb,  Illinois),  and  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  Prior 
to  his  employment  as  a  teacher  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
in  April,  1930,  he  served  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Woodstock  School  in  India.  Upon  his  return 
from  India,  he  became  associated  with  the 
Institute  and,  in  1931,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  school. 

In  193S,  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  contribution  and  leadership  in  the 
field  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  His  pene¬ 
trating  knowledge  of  the  blind  child  and  the 
generous  giving  of  his  time  and  energies  to 
the  blind  without  thought  of  himself  will  re¬ 
main  the  outstanding  contribution  of  his  life 
to  this  school  and  to  the  education  of  blind 
children. 

Hundreds  of  blind  children,  faculty  and 
staff  join  in  mourning  the  passing  of  this 
quiet,  sincere,  capable  friend.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ellen  Wright,  and  two 
children. 


MRS.  GREAVES  HONORED 

At  its  annual  commencement  exercises  this 
year,  Ursinus  College,  (Morristown,  Pa.)  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  upon 
Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  in  recognition  of 
“her  life-time  of  distinguished  service  in 
teaching  blind  children.”  Mrs.  Royer  Greaves 
is  the  Founder  and  Principal  of  the  Royer 
Greaves  School  for  the  Blind  at  King  of 
Prussia,  Pennsylvania. 
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NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE 
APPOINTMENT 

Paul  C.  Mitchell,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences,  began  his 
duties  as  Acting  Assistant  Principal  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  on  May  15.  His  appointment  by  Dr. 
M.  E.  Frampton,  Principal,  is  to  fill  the  post 
vacated  by  Harold  W.  Wright  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  May  10,  and  will  run  throughout  the 
1939-40  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Mitchell  went  to  the  Institute  in  1935 
as  a  teaching  fellow,  and  in  1936  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  teacher  of  science.  He  became 
head  of  the  Department  of  Natural  and 
Physical  Sciences  in  1937,  and  during  the  same 
year  was  appointed  a  special  lecturer  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Department  for  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped,  Teachers’  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Mr.  Mitchell  attended  Marion  College, 
(Marion,  Indiana),  where  he  majored  in 
science  and  mathematics  and  was  graduated 
in  1925  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  He 
was  then  graduated  from  Amherst  College, 
(Amherst,  Massachusetts),  with  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree.  Further  graduate  work  was 
done  in  the  Massachusetts  State  College  at 
Amherst  and  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York. 

His  teaching  experience  has  been  un¬ 
usually  varied.  During  1921-22  Mr.  Mitchell 
taught  in  a  rural  school  near  Dunbarton,  Wis¬ 
consin.  In  1925-26  he  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Marion  College,  his  alma  mater. 
In  1930  he  went  to  Marshall,  Missouri,  to  be¬ 
come  Professor  of  Physics  at  Missouri  Valley 
College.  There  he  also  was  assistant  physical 
education  director  and  tennis  coach.  In  1931 
he  went  to  Salonika,  Greece,  where  he  spent 
four  years  as  Professor  of  Physics  at  Anatolia 
College. 


Other  school  experiences  have  included 
work  as  a  laboratory  assistant  in  chemistry 
at  Marion  College,  and  as  laboratory  and  re¬ 
search  assistant  in  physics  at  Amherst. 

During  the  period  1917  to  1919  Mr.  Mitchell 
served  in  the  regular  United  States  Army 
hospital  work  and  spent  eight  months  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  France.  Since  the  war  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  travelled  extensively  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  adjacent  areas,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States. 

MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  HEAD 

Mr.  William  S.  Ratchford  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  succeeding  the  late 
Mr.  John  L.  Beck. 

A  native  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Ratchford 
was  educated  at  the  New  London  Academy, 
Virginia;  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina; 
and  Hampden  Sydney  College,  Virginia. 

After  two  years  as  a  teacher  at  Briarley  Hall 
Military  Academy,  Maryland,  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Gibson  Island  Company  in 
Maryland,  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years.  In  1933  he  was  made  Steward  at 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  and  in 
I937  was  appointed  Shop  Manager  at  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Ratchford’s  varied  experience  should 
prove  valuable  in  his  new  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  one  of  the  largest  workshops  for 
the  blind  in  this  country. 


STAND  CONCESSIONS  IN  MAINE 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  desig¬ 
nated  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  in  Maine  as  the  licensing  agency  to 
license  and  supervise  blind  operators  of  stands 
in  Federal  buildings  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  The  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  the  State  Capitol,  Augusta, 
and  Mr.  L.  M.  Koonz  is  Supervisor. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


A  plan  for  seeing  and  blind  women  to  work 
together  as  volunteers  in  guiding  a  Girl  Scout 
troop  made  up  of  blind  girls,  is  advocated  by 
Eber  L.  Palmer  in  the  article  “Girl  Scouting 
in  Institutions  for  the  Blind”  in  the  May  issue 
of  The  Teachers  Forum.  Reprints  of  this 
article  may  be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  14  West  49th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia,  includes  in  this  stimulating  article 
the  interesting  point  that  blind  Girl  Scouts 
might  well  attend  a  Girl  Scout  summer  camp 
as  a  part  of  their  vacation  from  institutional 
school  life. 

The  first  regional  conference  in  our  field 
devoted  exclusively  to  considering  how  volun¬ 
teers  may  better  serve  the  blind,  was  held  at 
Perkins  Institution  on  May  25  for  volunteers 
from  throughout  New  England.  Called  by 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of  Perkins,  this 
conference  attracted  122  volunteers  from  45 
different  organizations.  A  part  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  attended  by  one  hundred  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy.  The  program,  as  reported  in 
“New  England  Volunteers”  in  the  April  issue 
of  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  was  carried  out. 
During  the  discussion  period,  a  request  was 
made  by  the  volunteers  that  Perkins  sponsor 
a  training  course  for  volunteers  similar  to  the 
New  York  City  one  which  is  announced  in 
the  following  paragraph.  Dr.  Farrell  plans  to 
have  this  course  in  the  fall. 

Another  “first”  is  the  training  course  for 
volunteers  in  work  for  the  blind  to  be  given 
this  fall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 
This  Council  has  a  Committee  on  Volunteer 
Service.  During  the  summer  months  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  this  group  is  at  work  on  detailed 


plans  for  such  a  course  to  be  given  in  the  fall. 
The  various  public  and  private  agencies  will 
do  the  enrollment  for  the  course.  Meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  evening  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  both  men  and  women  volunteers 
to  attend.  Advance  planning  calls  for  the 
keeping  of  detailed  records  of  the  talks  and 
discussions  so  that  a  handbook  on  volunteer 
service  in  this  field  may  be  an  outgrowth  of 
the  course.  There  is  also  interest  in  New 
England  in  a  similar  course  to  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  Perkins  Institution.  This  in¬ 
terest  crystallized  itself  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph. 

Principles  and  Policies  for  Volunteers,  a 
pamphlet  written  by  volunteers  and  profes¬ 
sional  workers  in  Los  Angeles  has  been  issued 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  This  folder,  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  of  interest  to  many  volunteers  in  our 
field,  may  be  secured  from  Helen  Hackett, 
Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
The  price  is  five  cents  in  postage. 

Delta  Gamma  alumnae  chapters  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  expand  their  service  program 
throughout  the  country.  According  to  the 
May  issue  of  The  Anchora,  among  the  serv¬ 
ices  recently  rendered  are  these:  Supplying 
books,  law  briefs  and  braille  paper  for  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle;  sponsoring  weekly  “open  house”  at 
the  Dallas  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Dallas, 
Texas;  assisting  individual  members  of  the 
Iowa  Home  for  Sightless  Women,  Des 
Moines;  and  arranging  shopping  tours  for 
girls  attending  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 

“The  Blind  Beggar  Unnecessary”  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Lion,  published 
by  Lions  International  which  will  interest 
many  volunteers.  Written  by  Paul  Donehoo, 
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a  member  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Lions  Club, 
this  article  gives  the  point  of  view  of  a  blind 
man.  “Those  who  pay  for  the  success  of  the 
blind  beggar  are  other  blind  people  who  are 
trying  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  it  just  is 
not  right  that  these  commendable  people, 
fighting  at  best  against  odds  that  are  almost 
overwhelming,  should  have  this  contempti¬ 
ble,  insurmountable  obstacle  placed  in  their 
paths,”  declares  Mr.  Donehoo.  Volunteers 
will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  borrow  this  mag¬ 
azine  from  a  fellow-volunteer,  a  member  of 
a  Lions  Club.  In  addition  to  studying  “The 
Blind  Beggar  Unnecessary,”  readers  will  also 
want  to  learn  of  the  wide  variety  of  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  reported  on  in  the 
“Club  Activities”  section  of  The  Lion. 

Volunteers  planning  to  attend  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Buffalo,  June 
18-24,  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  the  booth 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Meetings  under  the  auspices  of  Committee  on 
Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blind¬ 
ness  of  the  National  Conference  as  well  as 
the  National  Committee  on  Volunteers  in 
Social  Work,  an  associate  group  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  especial  in¬ 
terest.  Details  of  these  meetings  may  be  found 
in  the  Conference  program. 

“V  is  for  Volunteers”  is  the  title  of  the 
feature  story  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  which  describes  the  work 
of  the  Central  Volunteer  Bureau  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Ross  Parker,  a  professional 
social  worker.  Financed  by  the  Brooklyn 
Junior  League,  this  Bureau  is  doing  a  com¬ 
munity-wide  program  of  assisting  volunteers 
to  find  the  right  agency  in  which  to  work 
and  in  helping  the  agencies  to  find  the  right 
volunteers.  Included  in  this  story  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reading  service  rendered  by  a  vol¬ 
unteer  to  a  blind  girl  attending  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege.  Mrs.  Parker  is  quoted  as  commenting 
upon  this  service  by  saying:  “The  arrangement 
has  worked  out  splendidly  on  both  sides.  The 
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volunteer  is  personally  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  blind  student,  since  she,  as  a  graduate 
of  the  same  college,  has  been  through  it  all 
herself.  The  blind  girl  is  very  happy  in  her 
companionship  as  well  as  her  actual  aid.  Blind 
people  are  very  sensitive  to  the  manner  and 
tone  of  voice  of  anyone  who  is  reading  to 
them.  If  the  reader  is  uninterested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  herself,  and  her  voice  is  unattractive,  it  is 
hard  for  the  blind  listener  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject.” 

The  problem  of  finding  readers  for  those 
who  are  employed  in  daytime  and  who  have 
leisure  time  in  the  evening,  is  pointed  out  in 
correspondence  from  Alma  Taylor,  Librarian 
of  the  Oregon  Trade  School  and  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Volunteers  deciding  on 
how  well  the  reading  needs  of  blind  people 
of  a  given  community  are  being  met  would 
do  well  to  study  how  many  people  have  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machines,  how  many  are  readers 
of  braille  or  Moon  type,  and  how  many  are 
without  any  reading  facilities.  Finding  vol¬ 
unteers  to  read  to  university  students  and 
particularly  those  who  have  a  special  interest 
in  a  given  technical  subject  is  another  angle 
of  this  same  problem. 

In  all  fields  of  social  work  there  are  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  skeptical  about  the  use  of  volun¬ 
teers.  Of  course  there  are  pros  and  cons  on 
this  subject.  However,  in  correspondence 
with  one  executive  this  interesting  suggestion 
has  come:  “Each  agency  might  well  have  a 
written  statement  concerning  its  program  and 
basic  principles  regarding  attitudes  of  volun¬ 
teers  toward  blind  people  which  could  be 
given  to  each  volunteer  accepted  by  the 
agency.  We  believe  that  all  volunteers  should 
be  enrolled  for  a  probationary  period, 
whether  or  not  their  services  are  satisfactory, 
further  plans  can  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
probation-period.  This  should  be  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  advantage  of  the  blind,  the  volunteers, 
and  the  agency.” 


MacEnnis  Moore 
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The  Journal  of  Parapsychology  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1938  contains  the  article,  “A  Comparison 
of  Blind  and  Seeing  Subjects  in  ESP  Tests” 
by  Margaret  M.  Price.  This  is  a  report  of  an 
investigation  made  at  Duke  University  on 
extra-sensory  perception.  A  group  of  blind 
subjects  were  compared  with  a  corresponding 
group  of  seeing  subjects  for  performance  in 
ESP  tests.  The  blind  subjects  gave  slightly 
but  fairly  consistently  higher  average  scores 
than  the  non-blind. 

“Causes  of  Blindness  in  Louisiana”  by 
H.  F.  Brewster,  reprinted  from  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for 
October,  1938  is  a  review  of  seven  hundred 
cases  of  blindness  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  study  was  carried  on  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  writer  estimates  that  in  73 
per  cent  of  the  cases  mentioned  blindness 
could  have  been  prevented. 

“More  About  Leonard  Dowdy”  by  Inis  B. 
Hall  is  found  in  the  Volta  Review  for  April, 
1939.  It  reports  on  the  further  progress  of 
Leonard  Dowdy,  the  blind-deaf  boy,  who  has 
been  under  instruction  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  last  five  years. 

Ken  for  May  n,  1939  contains  several  pages 
of  pictures  and  text  about  blind  people  and 
various  activities  enjoyed  by  them,  including 
recreation,  sports,  education  and  personal 
data  about  some  blind  individuals. 

The  Lion  for  May,  1939  contains  the  article, 
“Honest  Blind  Men  Detest  the  Blind  Beggars 
Who  Live  off  the  Public,”  by  Paul  Donehoo. 
A  blind  man  who  has  made  a  success  as  a 
coroner  writes  about  blind  beggars  and  the 
harm  they  do  to  the  thousands  of  self-respect¬ 
ing  blind  who  earn  their  livings. 


“Fingertip  Gardening”  by  Elsie  Cowan  in 
the  Woman  s  Home  Companion  for  July, 
1939  was  an  entry  received  in  the  garden  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  that  magazine.  It  tells  how 
a  blind  woman  finds  her  pleasure  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  gardening  in  spite  of  blindness. 

The  Survey  Midmonthly  for  April,  1939 
devotes  more  than  a  page  to  various  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind.  The  Talking  Book, 
pensions  for  the  blind,  causes  of  blindness, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  new 
literature  in  the  field  are  subjects  touched 
upon. 

Recreation  for  February,  1939  contains  a 
short  sketch,  “Adapting  Baseball  to  the  Needs 
of  the  Blind”  by  J.  P.  Lang.  It  describes  the 
sound  baseball  game  originated  by  the  San 
Francisco  Recreation  Department  in  its  effort 
to  provide  physical  activity  for  blind  people. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  1939  con¬ 
tains  the  article,  “In  Memoriam:  Annie  Sulli¬ 
van,”  by  Alexander  Woollcott.  Mr.  Wooll- 
cott  writes  about  his  own  friendship  with 
Mrs.  Sullivan  and  of  his  appreciation  of  her 
great  work.  The  article  is  reprinted  in  abbre¬ 
viated  form  in  the  May,  1939  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

“Going  Blind”  by  Lafayette  McLaws  is 
found  in  Coronet  for  June,  1939.  The  author 
poses  the  question,  “As  total  darkness  creeps 
ever  nearer,  is  it  wise  to  pray  for  more  light?” 
and  answers  the  question  by  telling  of  his 
own  reaction  to  inevitable  blindness. 

The  second  revised  edition  of  Insecurity,  a 
Challenge  to  America  by  Abraham  Epstein, 
has  several  pages  devoted  to  pensions  for  the 
blind,  and  a  table  on  blind  pension  statutes 
in  summary  form, 


Helga  Lende 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  City  Council  of 
Toledo  has  recently  passed  an  ordinance  by  which 
pedestrians  and  drivers  of  automobiles  are  requested 
to  give  right  of  way  to  persons  who  -  carry  white 
canes.  The  Lions  Club  of  Toledo  is  providing  white 
canes  for  the  blind  of  Toledo. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — Mr. 
Edwin  G.  Peterson,  Superintendent  of  the  School, 
has  been  appointed  to  membership  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Montana  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
The  Board  announces  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Frances  W.  Herrick,  who  has  served  the  Board  as 
social  worker  since  September  i,  1925,  and  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Effie  Leath  Hopkins,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  as  her  successor  with  the  title  of  senior  case 
worker  for  the  blind.  Mrs.  Herrick  handed  her 
resignation  to  the  Board  in  June,  1938,  to  take  effect 
on  September  1,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Board  remained  in  service  until  April  1  of  the 
present  year.  She  intends  to  make  her  home  with 
her  sister  at  the  family  homestead  in  Antrim,  New 
Hampshire.  Miss  Hopkins  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  faculties  of  both  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
was  accorded  the  highest  rating  among  the  can¬ 
didates  who  took  the  examination  for  the  vacant 
position  under  the  classified  service  provisions  of 
the  state. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — The  wives  of  the 
State  senators  and  representatives,  known  as  the 
House  and  Senate  Club  Ladies,  gave  a  benefit  party 
at  the  School  auditorium.  The  proceeds  are  to 
be  added  to  the  Nursery  School  Fund.  Miss  Roberta 
Griffith,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Association  for  the  Blind,  was  the  guest  of  honor.  ,  . 
The  Nursery  School  for  mothers  of  blind  babies 
opened  June  19,  and  will  continue  for  four  weeks. 
This  is  the  third  year  of  its  existence.  .  .  .  Another 
six  weeks’  course  in  Special  Education  will  be  held 
at  the  School  this  summer.  This  course,  given  in 


connection  with  Michigan  State  Teachers  College, 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Norman  Tellar.  .  .  .  The 
Michigan  School  track  team  had  its  most  successful 
season  this  year.  Fifteen  boys  participated  in  meets 
this  spring,  and  all  but  one  scored  points  for  the 
team  at  some  time  during  the  season. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — Five  students  graduated  from  the  High 
School,  including  one  girl  and  four  boys.  ...  Ten 
students  were  given  vocational  certificates  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Two  in  broom-making,  one  in  piano  tuning, 
eight  in  chair-caning,  and  one  received  both  broom¬ 
making  and  chair-caning  certificates.  .  .  .  Two 
teachers  in  the  music  department,  Mr.  C.  E.  Whipp, 
who  has  served  the  School  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
Miss  Agatha  Estil,  who  has  served  the  School  for 
thirty-eight  years,  retired  on  a  pension.  Miss  Eva 
Lena  Teter  will  take  charge  of  the  string  and 
orchestra  work,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Skougaard  will 
take  charge  of  piano  instruction. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Thirteenth 
Annual  Boy  Scout  Campaign  was  launched  early  in 
May.  The  dinner  to  the  Scout  Masters  was  held  for 
ninety-one  men  at  Grasselli  House.  At  this  dinner, 
music  was  furnished  by  two  blind  performers.  The 
following  Saturday  the  scouts  turned  in  their  orders 
for  brooms,  and  received  their  money.  The  total 
orders  for  brooms  in  1938  amounted  to  21,000.  .  ,  . 
The  annual  dramatic  performance  given  by  the 
Grasselli  Players  took  place  on  the  evening  of  May 
24.  Coaching,  costuming,  stage  settings,  etc.  were 
taken  care  of  by  members  of  the  Junior  League 
Committee  of  the  Society.  The  play  presented  was 
a  three-act  comedy  entitled  “The  Nut  Farm.” 
Proceeds  from  the  play,  after  all  expenses  are  paid, 
will  help  to  maintain  the  summer  camp  program  .  .  . 
The  summer  camp  will  open  early  in  July,  and  will 
close  after  Labor  Day  .  .  .  The  Tag-Wiring  Depart¬ 
ment  is  expanding.  Wrapping  and  enclosing  cata¬ 
logues  and  similar  work  is  now  being  done,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  wiring  of  tags.  Eight  million  tags 
have  been  turned  out  since  the  plan  was  started  in 
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April,  1937.  The  workers  are  paid  all  that  the 
Society  receives  from  the  customers;  the  amounts 
vary  as  with  certain  tags  string  must  be  used  instead 
of  wire,  which  makes  the  operation  slower.  About 
twenty-two  men  are  employed  on  this  work,  which 
furnishes  occupation  and  some  income  for  young 
men  who  have  not  found  their  life  work,  others 
who  are  too  old  for  more  difficult  work,  and  a 
third  class  who  are  mentally  or  temperamentally 
unfit  for  working  except  under  supervision  at  a 
simple  task. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
Dr.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  Vice-President 
of  the  American  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  by 
the  International  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  aid  since 
the  founding  of  the  latter  organization  at  The  Hague 
ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  General  Director 
of  the  American  National  Society,  has  been  awarded 
a  bronze  medal  by  the  International  Association. 
Mr.  Carris  has  served  as  its  American  correspondent 
since  the  Association  was  first  started. 

State  Department  of  Social  Security  (  Washington ) 
— “Handcrest,  Inc.”  is  a  non-profit  organization 
made  up  of  public-spirited  persons  interested  in  the 
vocational  aid  and  training  program  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  State  of  Washington.  To  merchandise 
the  articles  made  by  blind  persons  in  the  Home 
Industries  program,  this  organization  accepts  on 
consignment  blind-made  articles  and  then  arranges 
with  stores  to  retail  them.  To  be  sure  that  articles 
manufactured  have  real  sales  value,  a  committee 
made  up  of  merchandizing  experts  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  “Handcrest,  Inc.”,  passing  on 
the  saleability  of  each  item,  making  suggestions  and 
co-operating  in  every  way  to  insure  a  well-made, 
desirable  article.  Chief  among  the  items  which  find 
ready  sale  through  this  arrangement  are  hand-woven 
neckties,  baby  bassinets,  pottery,  and  supply  baskets 
for  the  baby’s  layette.  Orders  for  fishing  creels  are 
spurring  on  the  blind  persons  to  increase  production 
of  these  items  which  find  ready  sale  among  the 
fishermen  of  the  state. 

Perhjns  Institution — Wilma  True,  Perkins  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  class  of  1939  was  included  among  the 
winners  in  the  scholastic  awards  for  high  school 
sponsored  by  Scholastic,  the  American  high  school 


magazine  .  .  .  Fay  Bresnahan  became  a  Golden 
Eaglet  on  June  1.  She  is  the  first  girl  in  the  Perkins 
Girl  Scout  Troop  to  win  this  award,  and  the  last 
who  will  be  able  to  attain  this  honor  which  will 
not  be  given  in  the  future.  .  .  .  Dr.  Viktor  Lowen- 
feld  whose  recently  published  book,  The  Nature  of 
Creative  Activity,  has  received  much  comment,  is 
carrying  on  his  research  at  Perkins  as  a  guest  of 
the  school  for  the  spring  term  .  .  .  The  Perkins 
Alumnae  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
school  on  June  3  .  .  .  Diplomas  were  awarded  to 
nineteen  pupils  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell  at  the 
graduation  exercises  held  June  16.  Miss  Margaret 
Slattery  of  Boston  was  the  commencement  speaker. 

State  Division  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  {Wyoming) 
— Thirteen  new  titles  of  braille  books  has  been 
added  to  the  Braille  Reading  Section  of  the  State 
Library.  These  books  were  received  from  the  trans¬ 
cribing  division  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — Commencement 
exercises  were  held  on  June  14.  Mr.  McManaway, 
Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind, 
gave  the  principal  address.  Two  boys  and  two  girls 
graduated.  .  .  .  The  Senior  Chorus  was  selected  to 
appear  on  the  Junior  Day  Program  of  the  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  held  in  Baltimore,  May  16  to  23. 

New  Y or \  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — The  second  season  of  Camp  Wapanacki, 
Hardwick,  Vermont,  starts  on  July  1  .  .  .  Two 
numbers  of  Pelham  Progress,  an  eight-page  inkprint 
newspaper,  published  each  month  as  a  student  proj¬ 
ect  in  journalism,  have  been  issued.  It  is  mailed  to 
parents  and  friends  of  the  school. 

Division  for  the  Blind  ( Minnesota ) — The  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  of  the 
Twin  Cities  and  the  Minnesota  Council  for  the  Blind 
conducted  an  institute  on  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness;  the  Hennepin  County  Medical  Society  con¬ 
tributed  the  use  of  their  auditorium  in  the  Medical 
Arts  Building,  Minneapolis.  The  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  was  to  present  general  information  on  eye 
conditions  to  social  workers  and  others  interested 
so  that  they  might  have  a  greater  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  eye  defects  in  the  people  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  The  subjects  selected  were: 
“Eye  Defects  Causing  Loss  of  Vision,”  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Fink,  Ophthalmologist  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
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sota  Staff;  “Eyes  of  School  Children,”  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gammell,  Ophthalmologist  of  the  Minnesota  State 
School  for  the  Blind;  “Social  Implications  of  Com¬ 
mon  Eye  Diseases,”  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Pfunder,  Staff 
Ophthalmologist  of  the  Minneapolis  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  This  same  subject  was  presented  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  medical  social  work  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Webster, 
Director,  Medical  Social  Work,  Wilder  Dispensary, 
St.  Paul  and  Miss  Lydia  Christ,  Eye  Worker,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Hospital.  The  institute  was 
concluded  by  a  dinner  meeting.  Dr.  Frank  E.  Burch, 
Ophthalmologist  of  St.  Paul  and  Chief  of  the 
Ophthalmology  Department,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  was  the  speaker.  His  subject  was  “Prevention  of 
Blindness.”  Mrs.  J.  M.  Richter,  Chairman  of  the 
Delta  Gamma  Alumni  Association  and  Miss  Lydia 
B.  Christ,  Chairman  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  of  the  Minnesota  Council  arranged  the 
institute. 


Industrial  Wor\  Shop  for  the  Blind  ( Los 
Angeles ) — The  Work  Shop  will  soon  move  to  a 
new  location  at  239  West  Adams  Street.  The  new 
building,  which  has  approximately  4,000  square 
feet  additional  space,  has  a  large  quadrangle  patio 
at  the  rear.  This  patio  will  be  used  for  recreational 
purposes. 
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it  was  first  started.  .  .  .  The  annual  automobile 
drive  of  the  Association  was  held  on  June  10. 

Blind  Service  Association  ( Brooklyn ) — On  May  9 
the  Association  celebrated  its  Sixteenth  Anniversary 
at  the  Standard  Club.  The  Annual  Meeting  was 
held  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  The  following  officers 
were  elected  to  preside  for  the  coming  year:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Gottfried  D.  Bernstein;  Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  Nathan  Goldblatt,  Mr.  Milton  D.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Weil,  and  Mr.  Leonard  D.  Weill;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Herbert  Brown;  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  Herbert  Mintz;  Financial  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Sydney  S.  Eckstone;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Milton  E. 
Falker;  Trustees,  Mr.  Carl  Lang,  Mr.  Gottfried  D. 
Bernstein,  and  Mr.  Emanuel  M.  Schwartz. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — Mr.  E.  H. 
Cramner,  representing  the  Department  of  Water 
and  Sewerage  of  the  City  of  Shreveport,  presented 
the  Association  with  a  truck. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — Marion  J. 
Anderson,  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
won  the  Tenth  Annual  Short  Story  Contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  braille  Searchlight  Magazine .  Her 
story  was  entitled  “How  the  Butterfly  Got  Its 
Name.”  ....  The  Elinor  Proctor  Riley  Fund  has 
been  used  to  establish  a  new  orthoptic  training  de¬ 
partment  for  the  correction  of  cross-eyes.  An 
orthoptic  training  technician  is  in  charge  of  the 
department  which  is  open  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
afternoons  from  1:00  to  4:00  P.  M.,  and  Saturday 
mornings  from  9:00  to  12:00  A.  M.  .  .  .  Bill 
Robinson,  well-known  dancer,  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  birthday  party  given  at  the  Lighthouse  on 
May  23.  He  was  presented  with  a  bronze  plaque. 
.  .  .  Forty-one  students  of  the  Lighthouse  Music 
School  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
received  awards  at  the  Annual  Spring  Recital  of  the 
School,  which  took  place  on  June  7  in  the  Light¬ 
house  Auditorium.  The  George  Lewis  medal,  given 
annually  to  the  student  under  sixteen  years  who 
has  shown  the  most  outstanding  progress  in  the 
first  year  of  study  of  any  instrument,  was  awarded 
this  year  to  Esther  Behar,  165  Orchard  Street,  New 
York  City,  a  totally  blind  piano  student.  Gold  pins 
were  also  awarded  to  forty  blind  and  partially 
sighted  students  whose  effort  and  attendance  for 
the  year  were  found  worthy  of  special  recognition. 


Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Canada ) — 
Mr.  P.  E.  Layton,  President  and  Founder  of  the 
Association  and  his  wife  were  presented  with  an 
illuminated  address  to  commemorate  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  first  workshop  for 
the  blind  in  Canada  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Management.  The  address  was  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Jones.  In  replying  Mr.  Layton 
stated  his  appreciation  of  the  Board’s  action  in 
presenting  the  token  of  their  esteem.  He  reviewed 
briefly  the  work  of  the  institution  from  the  time 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind — Among  visitors  to  the  School  were  Miss 
Charfield  and  Miss  Whip  from  the  Ohio  School  for 
the  Blind.  .  .  .  Mr.  Aaron  Feld,  a  violinist,  and  his 
accompanist,  Miss  Florence  Baliban,  gave  a  musical 
program  at  Overbrook.  .  .  .  Mr.  Robert  Ege,  a 
former  Overbrook  student,  gave  his  graduation  reci¬ 
tal  on  the  organ  in  the  auditorium.  Mr.  Ege  is 
organist  and  choir-master  at  the  Woodland  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 
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BRAILLE  CHURCH  SERVICE 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  braille  publication  of  The 
Order  jar  Holy  Communion  with  the  Col¬ 
lects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  from  the  Boo\ 
of  Common  Prayer,  copies  of  which  will  be 
sent  free  to  blind  persons  on  request. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  were  published  in 
Moon  recently: 

4199-205  The  Road  to  Damascus,  by  Annie 
S.  Swan.  (Limited  Edition)  7  vols. 

4206-7  The  Romance  of  Windsor  Castle, 
by  Hector  Bolitho.  (Limited  Edition.)  2 
vols. 

4208-14  The  Tenant  of  Cromlech  Cottage, 
by  J.  Hocking.  (Limited  Edition.)  7  vols. 

4259  Twelve  Hymns  on  the  Passion.  Price 
l/2d.  per  hymn  or  in  paper  cover  6d. 

4260  Twelve  Easter  Hymns. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc.,  Director  Emeritus 
of  Perkins  Institution,  was  the  ninth  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  serving  in  that 
capacity  from  1890  to  1907. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  LL.D.,  is  Director  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution. 

C.  B.  Minner,  Ph.D.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  is  Research 
Associate  in  Special  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

L.  W.  Rodenberg  is  Printer  in  charge  of  the 
Printing  Department  of  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind. 

S.  W.  Starling,  Secretary  of  the  Association 
for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind,  London,  England,  is  also  Secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York  in  1931. 


American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as 

indicated  below: 

*Professional  member  . 

. $  2.00  yearly  □ 

Participating  member  . 

.  5.00  yearly  □ 

Contributing  member  . 

.  10.00  yearly  Q 

Associate  member  . 

.  25.00  yearly  □ 

Sustaining  member  . 

Patron  member  . 

Name  . 

.  Date . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address  . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  wor\  for  the  blind. 

DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

Compiled,  by 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Wilcox 
and 

Helga  Lende 


Third  Edition 
r938 


A  directory  of  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  sight-saving  classes. 

Gives  the  correct  name,  address,  and  name  of  executive 
of  practically  every  important  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  pertinent  information 
regarding  such  agencies. 

Every  worker  for  the  blind  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  directory  available 

149  pages 

Price  $1.25  postpaid 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


The  new  models  in  reading  machines  for  the  Talking  Books  are  now  announced.  In  them 
inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  repro¬ 
duction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date : 


S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without 

loudspeaker  or  radio . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones, 
without  loudspeaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected 
by  competent  radio  man  with  most  radios  (A.C. 

&  D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker 

but  no  radio  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

AC-15  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker  (A.C.  only)  *.$49.00 


U-16  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loud-speaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* 

. $52.00 

U-17  Console  radio-phonograph  combination,  modern¬ 
istic  style  walnut  cabinet,  with  12”  high  fidelity 
loudspeaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)  contains  7  tube 
radio  set,  foreign  short  waves  and  broadcast 


band.  Size  35y2  x  22y2  x  14y2”* . $100.00 

U-21  Same  style  as  Model  U-17,  but  contains  13  tube 
radio  set.* . $120.00 


Note:  Model  AC-15  supersedes  Model  AC-12;  Model  U-16  replaces  Model  U-10 
^Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional. 

Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SCHOOL  PUBLICITY  THROUGH  CHRISTMAS 

DECORATIONS 

By  Eber  L.  Palmer 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and,  at  the  same 
time,  intriguing  problems  facing  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  a  school  for  the  blind  is  that  of 
obtaining  publicity  for  the  activities  of  his 
school  which  is  positive  in  value  and  which 
is  based  upon  the  actual  work  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  An  experiment  was  conducted  at  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  during 
the  past  year  which  attracted  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  justify  passing  on  the  information  to 
others  who  might  be  interested. 

The  medium  through  which  this  publicity 
was  obtained  was  a  carefully  planned  project 
of  special  Christmas  lighting,  the  central 
object  being  a  miniature  church  constructed 
by  the  boys  in  the  industrial  department  of 
the  school.  Special  lighting  effects  completed 
the  decorations. 

A  five-point  electric  star,  approximately  two 
feet  in  diameter,  was  hung  over  the  front 
entrance  of  the  main  building.  From  this  star 
colored  rays  of  light  led  to  the  word  “Peace.” 


The  letters  were  about  three  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  word  was  approximately  twenty 
feet  in  length.  It  was  constructed  by  painting 
the  word  in  silver  on  a  white  cloth  back¬ 
ground.  Back  of  the  cloth  was  a  row  of  lights 
which  at  night  sharply  silhouetted  the  letters 
in  black. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  star,  colored  rays 
of  light  were  strung  on  the  building  in  the 
direction  of  the  miniature  church  which  was 
placed  near  the  front  entrance.  This  com¬ 
pleted  the  symbol  that  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
brought  peace  to  the  world  by  means  of  the 
church. 

The  industrial  arts  teacher,  Robert  J. 
Mulligan,  himself  without  sight,  supervised 
and  directed  the  construction  of  the  church. 
The  steeple  towers  n  feet  above  the  ground, 
while  the  body  of  the  building  is  5%  feet  long 
and  4  feet  wide.  It  was  built  to  scale.  The 
interior  is  finished  in  detail,  including  double 
French  doors,  pews,  rostrum,  balcony,  pipe 
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organ,  and  pulpit.  The  illusion  of  stained 
glass  windows  was  created  by  covering 
ordinary  window  glass  with  cheap  paper  of 
suitable  design.  The  upper  two  inches  of  the 
windows  were  left  clear  to  allow  visitors  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  interior.  The  windows 
were  so  constructed  that  it  appeared  they 
were  partly  open. 

Small  dolls  were  placed  in  position  in  the 
church,  including  pastor,  organist,  and  the 
congregation.  On  the  walk  outside  latecomers 
to  the  church  were  also  represented  by  dolls. 
The  interior  of  the  church  was  brilliantly 
lighted  while  a  floodlight  played  upon  the 
exterior.  To  complete  the  illusion  a  loud 
speaker  was  hidden  in  the  balcony  of  the 
church  which  was  connected  with  a  phono¬ 
graph  turn-table  in  the  office.  Christmas  music 
was  played  each  evening  from  the  tenth  of 
December  to  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  values  of  this  project  proved  to  be 
many  and  varied.  In  the  first  place  it  fur¬ 
nished  an  excellent  project  for  the  students 
of  the  industrial  arts  class  to  learn  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  shop  work,  as  practically  all  of  the 
problems  involved  in  ordinary  construction 
were  experienced  by  the  members  of  the 
class.  The  boys  were  engaged  in  “learning 
while  doing.”  It  was  also  of  value  in  develop¬ 
ing  school  spirit  and  loyalty  through  student 
participation  in  a  project  which  would  be  of 
value  to  all  students  of  the  school  individ¬ 
ually,  and  to  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Many  students  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
have  no  opportunity  to  learn  by  touch  the 
relation  of  different  parts  of  the  church  to 
the  whole.  All  students  were  allowed  to 
examine  the  church  in  detail  as  many  times 
as  they  desired.  As  the  church  was  built  to 
scale  they  were  given  a  mental  image  of  the 
appearance  of  the  church  and  its  parts — 
the  steeple,  the  balcony,  French  doors,  the 
rostrum,  the  shape  of  the  windows,  the  shape 
of  the  roof,  and  other  appearance  factors 
which  ordinarily  are  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  eyes. 


Students  were  given  the  privilege  of  play¬ 
ing  the  phonograph  records,  and  they  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  opportunity.  It  was 
definitely  an  all-school  project  which  helped 
in  the  development  of  a  unity  of  thought  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  entire  student  body. 

During  the  time  the  church  was  exhibited 
the  people  of  Western  New  York  literally 
“beat  a  path”  to  the  doors  of  the  school.  Over 
a  twenty-day  period,  by  actual  count,  more 
than  forty  thousand  people  came  to  the  school 
to  see  the  work  of  the  blind  boys  and  their 
instructor. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  writer  that  one  of 
the  important  functions  of  the  administrator 
of  a  school  for  the  blind  is  to  develop  in  his 
community  a  consciousness  that  the  school  is 
a  part  of  the  community  and  that  the  seeing 
public  can  do  much  to  assist  in  the  education 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  attending  the 
school  and  living  in  the  community  ten 
months  of  the  year  for  a  period  of  years 
ranging  up  to  twelve.  The  new  contacts  with 
people  of  Batavia  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  ability  of  blind  boys  to  achieve,  the 
widespread  discussion  of  the  project,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  thought  and  actions  of 
the  people  on  the  school  will  do  much  toward 
developing  this  school  consciousness. 

The  final  value,  which,  though  indirect,  is 
of  equal  importance  in  the  number  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  social  development  of  the 
students  which  should  be  the  result  of  this 
project.  As  the  community  accepts  the  school 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  life,  it  should  become 
much  easier  to  get  the  students  accepted  as 
individual  visitors  into  the  homes  of  the  city. 
Because  of  its  nature  a  residential  school  is 
forced  to  create  opportunities  for  its  students 
to  mingle  socially  with  seeing  people  in 
preparation  for  their  advent  into  a  seeing 
world  after  graduation.  In  the  writer’s  opin¬ 
ion,  any  project  which  tends,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  enlarge  the  students’  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  these  contacts  is  worth  while. 
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By  Margaret  Barnard 


Blindness  is  only  one  of  the  several  severe 
physical  handicaps  from  which  clients  of  our 
case-working  agencies  suffer.  Deafness,  severe 
crippled  conditions,  tuberculosis,  and  diabetes 
are  among  the  others.  All  may  be  adequately 
handled  within  a  general  case  load  if  the 
case  worker  knows  and  makes  full  use  of 
specialized  resources. 

Deafness,  like  blindness,  may  be  congenital, 
occur  at  birth,  or  may  develop  gradually  or 
rapidly  at  any  later  period.  The  time  of  life 
when  deafness  occurs  affects  the  problems 
presented  by  the  client.  Congenitally  deaf 
persons  must  have  special  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  from  early  infancy  until  education  is 
completed.  Those  who  fail  to  receive  this 
training  may  now  be  known  as  “deaf  and 
dumb,”  and  are  thus  doubly  handicapped 
socially  and  economically.  Congenitally  deaf 
persons  may  need  educational  and  vocational 
training  in  a  special  school  for  the  deaf.  The 
families  of  these  persons  may  need  a  case 
worker’s  help  in  accepting  their  disability  and 
working  through  it.  Such  persons  will  need 
suggestion  as  to  available  training,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  recreation.  Those  who  become  deaf 
later  in  life  may  need  help  in  lip  reading  or 
in  the  use  of  mechanical  aids.  They  may  need 
extensive  and  expensive  medical  care.  Deaf¬ 
ness  may  mean  loss  of  a  job  and  vocational 
re-education  may  be  in  order,  or  at  least  voca¬ 
tional  advice. 

A  spastic  paralysis  victim  presents  a  very 
serious  educational,  medical,  economic,  and 


*A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness, 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1939,  under  the 
title  “Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness  from 
the  Viewpoint  of  the  General  Case  Worker.” 


social  problem  to  the  case  worker.  A  family 
with  such  a  child  will  need  to  be  guided  to 
the  best  of  medical  clinics.  Special  vocational 
training  must  be  supplied.  The  patient  may 
develop  serious  emotional  disabilities.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  may  pity  him, 
shield  him,  be  ashamed  of  him,  mistreat  him. 
Every  member  of  the  family  will  need  to  be 
shown  how  his  attitude  toward  the  patient 
will  affect  the  patient’s  recovery  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  These  problems  may  be  less  severe  but 
still  present  in  cases  of  poliomyelitis,  club¬ 
foot,  serious  spinal  curvature,  or  severe 
arthritis. 

Tuberculosis  brings  special  problems,  not 
only  economic  and  medical,  but  also  emo¬ 
tional.  Institutional  care  is  not  enough,  for  it 
is  the  point  at  which  the  patient  returns  to 
his  own  family  that  there  is  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger.  Special  vocational  training  and  advice 
may  be  needed  if  the  patient’s  previous  occu¬ 
pation  is  not  one  to  which  he  can  safely  re¬ 
turn.  Protected  employment  may  need  to  be 
provided.  Sleeping  facilities  may  need  ampli¬ 
fication.  Special  diets  may  have  to  be  supplied 
and  with  them  the  instruction  that  is  equally 
necessary.  Continuous  medical  supervision 
will  be  required  for  several  years,  not  only 
for  the  patient  but  for  all  members  of  his 
family,  who  by  his  infection  have  become 
“contacts.” 

Diabetes  presents  just  as  many  complica¬ 
tions  to  the  case  worker  as  does  tuberculosis. 
Doctors  and  nutritionists  will  certainly  be 
needed.  The  addition  of  a  special  diet  always 
complicates  the  housekeeping  and  is  an  added 
economic  handicap.  Yet  the  diabetic,  like  the 
tubercular  patient,  the  cripple,  and  frequently 
the  insane  or  feeble-minded  person,  remains 
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a  member  of  the  household  or  returns  after 
a  period  of  hospitalization.  A  general  family 
case  worker  will  help  to  secure  accurate  diag¬ 
nosis,  help  to  plan  for  proper  treatment,  assist 
economically,  if  necessary,  watch  for  and 
treat  destructive  emotional  reactions,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  his  family,  and, 
if  possible,  work  out  through  vocational  train¬ 
ing  or  advice  a  plan  for  the  self-maintenance 
of  the  family.  The  worker  is  always  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  family  as  a  unit  even  while 
planning  for  the  one  person  within  it  who 
presents  the  most  acute  problem. 

In  the  same  way  I  believe  that  a  general 
case  worker  can  intelligently  include  within 
his  case  load  families  where  there  is  a  blind 
person,  either  as  parent  or  child.  If  the  blind 
person  is  an  adult  and  has  been  blind  since 
birth,  he  will,  at  least  in  most  states,  have 
received  special  education,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  and  whatever  medical  care  is  recom¬ 
mended.  But  in  an  economy  where  there 
seems  to  be  so  large  an  oversupply  of  labor, 
any  handicapped  person  must  be  very  good 
to  get  and  hold  a  job.  Many  jobs  are  closed 
to  him  because  of  his  handicap.  In  those  which 
are  not  closed,  he  must  compete  with  sighted 
persons  and  be  at  least  as  good  as  they.  It  is 
natural  that  in  periods  of  unemployment,  the 
youngest,  healthiest,  smartest,  most  ambitious 
workers  would  be  hired  and  retained.  Those 
of  a  wrong  color,  those  past  middle  age,  those 
with  physical  or  mental  handicap  are  apt  to 
be  the  last  hired  and  the  first  fired.  To  a  gen¬ 
eral  case  worker  this  means  that  the  family 
with  a  blind  breadwinner  may  need  more 
relief  and  need  it  longer.  All  unemployed 
breadwinners  have  been  subject  to  discourage¬ 
ment,  to  a  sense  of  defeat,  to  a  sense  of  guilt. 
Some  have  developed  rather  vague  disabilities 
that  become  the  excuse  for  their  failure.  A 
blind  man  has  a  real  disability,  and,  if  not 
encouraged,  and  at  times  pushed  into  self¬ 
maintenance,  he  may  fall  back  on  it  as  his 
excuse  for  economic  failure.  The  case  worker 
will  not  only  work  on  the  blind  person  but 


also  on  his  wife  and  perhaps  on  his  children, 
teaching  them  the  importance  of  maintaining 
his  morale,  his  independence.  He  may  find 
him  work  relief,  or,  if  even  this  substitute  for 
a  real  job  is  not  available,  may  keep  him  busy 
improving  the  home,  participating  in  com¬ 
munity  activities,  or  training  for  a  better  job. 
The  case  worker  may  call  in  a  technical 
specialist  from  a  bureau  for  the  handicapped 
or  a  bureau  of  services  for  the  blind  to  advise 
the  client  vocationally.  He  may  then  use 
special  educational  facilities,  if  available,  or 
a  workshop  for  the  blind,  or  a  person  special¬ 
izing  in  securing  employment  for  the  blind. 
But  the  case  worker  will  also  call  in  agencies 
that  do  not  specialize  in  the  blind.  If  his 
client  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  has  a  desire 
to  get  back  there,  and  his  wife  wants  to  try 
farming  too,  he  may  use  the  Federal  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  loans.  He  would  then  call  in  a  county 
agricultural  agent  to  advise.  If  the  client  plans 
to  stay  in  his  former  occupational  field,  the 
State  Employment  Service  will  be  used. 

If  the  blind  breadwinner  is  a  victim  of  an 
accident  or  disease  that  caused  blindness  in 
middle  life,  he  presents  a  different  problem 
educationally,  vocationally,  and  emotionally. 
First,  there  will  have  been  the  problem  of 
expert  medical  care,  then  the  problem  of  the 
client’s  emotional  reaction  to  his  blindness. 
He  may  withdraw  completely;  he  may  re¬ 
trogress  physically  and  become  very  depend¬ 
ent  if  not  properly  treated.  He  may  become 
bitter,  irritable,  and  thereby  unemployable. 
The  relationships  of  his  wife  and  children 
to  him  are  of  inestimable  importance  at  this 
point,  and  the  case  worker  will  help  them  to 
understand  him.  A  psychiatrist  may  be  needed 
at  some  point  in  the  patient’s  treatment. 

The  case  worker  will  want  to  call  in  an 
expert,  preferably  blind,  to  teach  the  patient 
how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  get  about 
safely.  Such  an  expert  will  also  teach  the 
family  what  not  to  do.  Again  special  voca¬ 
tional  advice  and  training  may  be  necessary 
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but  these  are  readily  available  to  the  case 
worker,  at  least  in  the  more  densely  populated 
states.  Perhaps  an  older  son  can  share  the 
economic  responsibility;  perhaps  relief  will 
be  needed.  The  chances  are  that  some  other 
member  of  the  family  may  present  an  equally 
serious  problem.  Troubles  rarely  come  singly, 
it  seems.  The  wife  or  child  may  be  ill,  a  child 
may  show  delinquent  tendencies.  Sometimes 
a  child  who  is  only  a  minor  behavior  problem 
when  all  is  going  smoothly  in  a  family  be¬ 
comes  a  major  one  when  all  the  attention  of 
the  family  is  centered  on  someone  else  and 
he  feels  neglected.  This  is  something  a  case 
worker  will  watch.  Some  other  member  of 
the  family  may  develop  a  disability  of  psycho¬ 
neurotic  origin  to  get  his  share  of  the  mother’s 
affection  and  attention. 

If  it  is  the  wife  who  is  blind,  she  may  need 
help  from  a  home  teacher  with  her  house¬ 
keeping,  especially  if  blindness  is  recent. 
Here,  again,  the  other  members  of  the  family 
must  be  helped  in  their  relationship  to  her. 
She  must  never  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  her  responsibility  in  the  family.  She 
may  present  any  of  the  problems  that  a  blind 
father  would  present  and  need  as  many  kinds 
of  help. 

If  it  is  the  child  who  is  blind,  there  will  be 
problems  of  possible  medical  care  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Probably  he  will  attend  a  special  school 
for  the  blind  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough,  but 
his  pre-school  years  will  need  the  intelligent 
participation  of  case  worker  and  family 
if  he  is  not  to  be  spoiled  by  too  much  atten¬ 
tion,  or  made  too  dependent,  or  acquire  any 
one  of  a  great  number  of  possible  wrong  be¬ 
havior  patterns.  He  will  have  all  the  usual 
hazards  of  pre-school  age  and  a  few  special 
ones  besides.  The  family  must  not  revolve 
about  him,  but  rather  he  must  be  just  one 
unit  in  a  well  integrated  group,  sharing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  well  as  privileges,  even  at  that 
early  age.  The  case  worker  should  ask  the 
advice  of  a  person  skilled  in  handling  blind 
children  about  special  training  needs,  but 


much  of  the  training  will  be  the  same  that 
every  pre-school  child  needs.  If  there  is 
available  a  specialized  pre-school  worker  for 
the  blind,  she  can  help  in  removing  accen¬ 
tuated  behavior  reactions,  offset  fixations,  and 
advise  parents  how  to  develop  speech,  tactual, 
and  spatial  relations.  A  blind  child  must  not, 
however,  get  more  than  his  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  or  it  will  hurt  not  only  him  but  the  other 
children  in  the  family  who  may  feel  neglected 
and  jealous.  A  general  case  worker  will  be 
just  as  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
sighted  children  as  of  the  blind.  He  will  be 
aware  of  their  reactions  to  the  blind  child,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  blind  child  to  the  world 
about  him.  As  the  child  comes  home  for  holi¬ 
days  and  vacations,  the  case  worker  will  make 
sure  that  he  quickly  fits  into  the  family 
scheme,  is  included  in  all  plans,  and  partici¬ 
pates  in  all  activities  with  sighted  persons. 
While  the  school  gives  him  specialized  skills, 
the  case  worker  helps  him  take  his  place  in 
a  sighted  world,  participating  un-self-con- 
sciously  in  the  regular  activities  of  family  and 
neighborhood  life.  Blind  people  are  not  repul¬ 
sive  nor  even  less  attractive  than  sighted 
persons.  Sighted  people  quickly  forget  the 
handicap  and  enjoy  them  for  the  qualities  they 
have,  not  worrying  too  much  about  the  one 
thing  they  have  not.  The  earlier  the  blind 
child  can  learn  this,  the  better  for  him  and 
for  his  family  and  friends. 

Unfortunately,  blindness  is  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  other  disability,  either  as 
a  result  of  accident,  illness,  or  congenital  de¬ 
fect.  The  case  worker  then  has  to  treat  the 
client,  remembering  both  handicaps  as  he 
plans  with  him  his  economic,  social,  and 
family  life. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  blind  persons  are 
past  sixty,  with  blindness  just  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  old  age.  The  case  worker’s  job 
is  simpler  here,  for  there  is  no  vocational 
training  needed.  But  all  aged  persons  have 
adjustments  to  make  as  their  activity  is  cur¬ 
tailed,  their  usefulness  lessened.  They  are  apt 
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to  feel  they  are  a  nuisance,  a  bother  to  their 
children,  an  economic  handicap.  They  may 
become  irritable  at  their  enforced  leisure.  New 
interests  must  be  developed,  new  ways  of 
feeling  worth  while  and  important  found. 
Old  people  who  become  blind  are  not  very 
different  from  those  who  become  deaf  or 
crippled  with  arthritis,  or  bedfast  after  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  They  need  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  care  and  attention,  preferably  from 
their  own  families.  They  need  more  or  less 
medical  care.  If  blind  they  may  want  to  learn 
braille  or  learn  some  new  form  of  handiwork 
that  doesn’t  need  eyes.  For  this  a  blind  home 
teacher  may  be  called  in  by  the  case  worker. 
Such  a  home  teacher  will  help  the  worker  to 
understand  the  emotional  reactions  of  the 
client,  as  well  as  meet  his  recreational  prob¬ 
lems.  But,  fundamentally,  such  a  person  does 
not  present  a  problem  of  blindness,  but  rather 
of  old  age  with  its  attendant  disabilities. 

You  must  realize  from  what  I  have  already 
said  that  I  feel  that  blind  persons  present  to  a 
case  worker  problems  that  are  not  so  different 
in  their  variety,  their  intensity,  or  their  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  solution  from  those  presented  by 
other  clients  with  other  major  physical  or 
mental  disabilities.  Many  of  a  blind  person’s 
problems  are  those  he  has  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  few  are  specialized, 
and  many  are  intensified  by  his  handicap. 
But  by  calling  in  the  appropriate  experts — 
medical,  educational,  and  vocational — a  gen¬ 
eral  case  worker  can  make  sure  that  these 
specialized  problems  are  intelligently  tackled. 
Beyond  that  he  will  work  with  the  family  as 
a  group,  studying  the  various  problems  each 
member  presents,  and  his  relationship  to  all 
members  of  the  family.  He  will  do  what  he 
can  through  relief,  through  suggestion  of  facil¬ 


ities  and  resources,  through  friendly,  under¬ 
standing  interviews,  to  help  each  one  work 
out  his  own  salvation,  not  just  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  but  as  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  of  a  community.  If  there  is  a  blind 
person  in  the  family,  he  will  be  helped  to 
adjust  to  a  sighted  world,  and  his  sighted 
family  will  be  taught  to  include  him  in  their 
world.  If  the  family  needs  relief,  the  budget 
can  be  individualized  to  meet  special  medical, 
educational,  or  diet  needs.  This  has  to  be 
done  to  some  degree  for  every  family. 

Blind  people  are  not  alike.  There  are  just 
as  many  differences  among  them  as  there  are 
among  the  rest  of  us.  Some  are  outgoing, 
friendly;  others  withdrawn,  shy.  Some  are 
independent,  ambitious;  others  are  dependent, 
physically  lazy.  Some  are  intelligent,  some 
are  feebleminded,  some  are  artistic,  some  are 
practical.  These  variations  have  little  to  do 
with  blindness.  Even  with  sight  many  would 
be  failures,  and  even  with  their  handicap 
many  others  are  notably  successful. 

Our  caseloads  are  full  of  handicapped 
persons,  or  families  whose  economic  heads 
are  handicapped  or  deceased.  Death,  disease, 
accident,  congenital  defect,  all  take  their  toll, 
and,  when  added  to  the  economic  hazards  to 
which  all  families  are  exposed,  bring  many 
of  them  in  to  a  case  working  agency,  public 
or  private.  Each  case  needs  careful  study  and 
individualized  treatment,  making  use  of  all 
available  appropriate  facilities.  Blindness  is 
only  one  of  these  handicaps  and,  I  believe, 
should  not  result  in  segregation  either  of  the 
individuals  so  handicapped  or  of  the  families 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  A  good  general  case 
work  program,  whether  under  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  administration,  can  meet  their  needs 
intelligently. 
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It  is  a  truism  that  any  public  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  can  go  only  so  far  as  it  has  public 
understanding  and  support.  It,  therefore, 
behooves  a  public  agency  to  build  its  founda¬ 
tion  of  understanding  in  the  community 
where  it  hopes  to  work  toward  definite  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Social  treatment  of  blindness  means,  to  the 
public  agency,  assistance  to  the  blind  person 
in  adjusting  to  society  so  that  he  may  take 
the  place  in  the  community  which  he  would 
have  taken  if  he  had  not  been  deprived  of  his 
sight.  It  means  also  developing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  an  understanding  of  needs  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind  person,  so  that  the  community 
will  expect  him  to  fit  into  his  rightful  niche 
among  them. 

The  fact  that  a  person  loses  his  sight  does 
not  mean  necessarily  that  he  changes  in  per¬ 
sonality,  temperament,  or  ability.  It  does 
mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  him,  in  many 
instances,  to  have  the  opportunity  for  retrain¬ 
ing  so  he  will  realize  fully  the  ability  to  carry 
on  which  he  has.  Often  it  means  redirection 
of  the  individual’s  abilities.  There  is  about 
as  much  logic  in  considering  blind  people  as 
a  group,  or  of  thinking  that  a  person  is  dif¬ 
ferent  just  because  he  is  without  eyesight,  as 
to  consider  all  one-armed  people  as  a  group 
apart,  or  all  social  workers  alike  just  because 
they  follow  the  same  profession. 

We  have  attempted  to  develop  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  through  selected  groups  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  of  blind  people,  rather 

1A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness, 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  June  22,  1939, 
under  the  title  “Social  Treatment  of  Blindness  From  the 
Viewpoint  of  a  Public  Assistance  Agency’s  Techniques  of 
Community  Education.” 


than  the  emotional  “sob-sister”  attitude,  by 
giving  local  clubs,  such  as  the  Lions  Clubs, 
other  service  clubs,  and  women’s  clubs, 
definite  projects  to  do.  This  isn’t  as  simple 
as  the  last  sentence  would  seem.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  helping  any 
group  to  become  imbued  with  the  proper 
philosophy  regarding  blind  people.  Genuine 
and  whole-hearted  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
local  group  in  the  possibilities  of  intelligently 
assisting  blind  people  is  important.  After  this 
basic  work  has  been  done  with  the  local 
group,  definite  projects  can  be  discussed. 

The  Lions  Clubs  and  the  Junior  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  are  already  committed 
state-wide  and  nation-wide  to  special  interest 
in  the  blind  so  that  these  groups  are  partic¬ 
ularly  effective  to  work  through  in  a  state¬ 
wide  program. 

Through  the  vending  stand  program,  which 
in  our  state  is  sponsored  largely  by  the  Lions 
Clubs,  business  men  have  come  to  realize  the 
ability  of  a  carefully  selected  blind  person  to 
conduct  a  business  in  an  approved  business¬ 
like  manner,  and  from  this  experience  these 
men  will  tell  you  of  the  opportunities  open 
to  blind  people  and  prove  this  by  helping  the 
vending  stand  operators  to  broaden  their  in¬ 
terests  so  that  they  are  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  just  like  any  of  the 
other  small  business  men. 

In  Washington  state  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  felt  that  much  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  Junior  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  in  a  program  of  Friendly  Visiting  to 
the  Blind.  In  1936  the  Junior  Federation  in 
our  state  made  a  survey  of  the  blind.  During 
the  following  year  the  project  of  the  Women’s 
Clubs  was  a  study  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
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and,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  speakers 
from  the  various  clubs  went  out  to  the  other 
club  groups  as  a  community  educational  proj¬ 
ect  of  their  own  in  the  hope  that  knowledge 
regarding  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  its 
treatment  would  be  made  available  to  the 
majority  of  persons  in  each  community.  A 
year  ago  the  Junior  Women  accepted  the 
project  of  a  Friendly  Visiting  program  to 
be  carried  on  over  a  period  of  years.  During 
the  two  years  previous  they  had  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  understand  the  entire  program 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  other 
services  in  the  state  available  to  blind  people, 
and  to  build  up  within  their  own  club  a 
philosophy  toward  blindness  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  give  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  to  any  blind  person  through  friendly  con¬ 
tacts.  The  local  clubs  worked  very  closely 
with  the  county  welfare  departments,  which 
have  the  responsibility  of  administering  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  to  the  blind  and  of  assisting  the 
State  Division  for  the  Blind  in  keeping  an 
accurate  register  of  all  known  blind  persons. 
Friendly  Visiting  is  not  thought  of  for  the 
person  dependent  upon  public  assistance 
only,  but  is  extended  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  to  every  known  blind  person  within 
the  county.  The  club  members  who  are  to 
become  Friendly  Visitors  are  chosen  very 
carefully  by  the  chairman  of  the  project  with¬ 
in  the  club.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assign  the 
club  member  who  is  most  apt  to  have  com¬ 
mon  interests  with  the  blind  person.  The 
Friendly  Visitor  accepts  the  responsibility,  not 
for  one  call,  but  for  a  continued  friendly  in¬ 
terest  on  a  neighborly  basis.  She  calls  on  the 
blind  person  just  as  she  would  call  on  any 
newcomer  in  her  community,  except  that  she 
goes  to  the  home  with  a  definite  intention  of 
finding  some  common  ground  of  interest 
which  can  be  developed. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  successful  under¬ 
taking,  as  blind  persons  who  had  had  very 
few  outside  interests,  are,  through  the  contact 
and  friendship  with  some  vital,  wide-awake 


woman  in  the  community,  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  garden  clubs,  bridge  clubs,  or 
study  clubs,  or  have  gone  back  into  the 
women’s  aid  society  of  the  church. 

With  growing  understanding  among  at 
least  certain  members  of  the  community,  the 
ground  is  cultivated  and  ready  for  effective 
program  development,  a  definite  part  of 
which  is  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind. 
These  Home  Teachers  are  an  important  part 
of  social  treatment  of  blindness.  Home  Teach¬ 
ers,  themselves  blind,  who  are  properly 
selected  are  a  living  interpretation  in  any 
community  in  which  they  work  that  a  blind 
person  is  just  as  normal  as  any  other  person. 
The  Home  Teacher  can  probably  do  more 
than  any  other  person  working  in  the  Division 
to  readjust  attitudes  of  relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  One  of  the  great  problems  that  we  have 
had  to  face  in  the  past  is  that  the  well-mean¬ 
ing  relatives  and  friends  simply  would  not 
let  a  blind  be  just  a  natural  human  being. 
The  greatest  duty  of  the  Home  Teacher  is 
to  teach  blind  people  the  enjoyment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  day-by-day  living.  A  part  of  this  teach¬ 
ing  is  the  adjustment  of  attitudes  of  the 
relatives,  other  members  of  the  household 
and  of  the  people  within  the  group  where 
the  blind  person  should  find  his  normal  ac¬ 
tivities  and  enjoyments.  To  quote  one  of  our 
Home  Teachers:  “To  a  blind  person  a  friend 
is  not  one  who  ‘will  back  us  up  to  a  chair 
and  bend  our  knees’  but  rather  a  person  who 
will  make  us  forget  we’re  blind.” 

An  interesting  example  of  this  is  a  middle- 
aged  man  who  had  been  very  active  in  the 
church  brotherhood,  but,  when  he  lost  his 
eyesight  had  dropped  out  of  the  brotherhood 
because  he  couldn’t  get  around  by  himself. 
The  group  always  had  a  dinner  meeting, 
and  he  was  too  self-conscious  about  his  in¬ 
ability  to  eat  nicely.  Because  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  brotherhood  class  didn’t  know 
the  possibility  of  re-education  for  this  blind 
man,  they  let  him  drop  out  of  the  class. 
Through  the  Home  Teacher  he  was  taught 
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to  get  about  by  himself,  to  get  in  and  out  of 
an  automobile  with  ease,  to  eat  properly  so 
that  he  need  have  no  hesitancy  about  going 
to  a  public  dinner,  to  read  and  write  braille 
and  to  type,  so  that  he  himself  could  keep  up 
on  reading  and  would  have  means  of  written 
communication.  At  the  same  time  the  Home 
Teacher  was  interpreting  to  some  of  the  more 
active  members  of  the  brotherhood  that  this 
blind  person  had  much  to  contribute  to  the 
brotherhood  and  that  he  could  continue  to  be 
the  same  asset  that  he  had  been  before  he  lost 
his  sight.  Today,  that  blind  man  is  one  of  the 
more  active  members  of  the  class,  doing  a 
great  deal  of  the  correspondence  and  calling 
that  should  be  done  but  that  usually  is  not. 
We  feel  that  this  was  real  rehabilitation. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  Grandma 
who  had  been  taken  into  the  home  of  her 
daughter  when  she  became  blind  and  was 
given  a  rocking-chair  and  a  radio.  When  she 
wanted  to  move,  either  the  daughter  or  one 
of  the  grandchildren  helped  her,  or  tuned  in 
her  radio  programs  for  her.  The  family  had 
come  so  nearly  killing  Grandma  with  kind¬ 
ness  that  she  was  actually  looking  forward  to 
the  day  of  her  death.  After  a  month’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Home  Teacher,  Grandma  was 
knitting  sweaters  and  caps  for  the  children, 
had  pieced  a  comforter  for  the  daughter, 
made  new  rugs  for  the  bedroom  and  bath¬ 
room  floors,  and  was  preparing  all  the  vege¬ 
tables,  doing  the  dishes,  and  carrying  on 
numerous  other  household  activities.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  whole  family  is  much 
happier  and  now  Grandma  does  not  see  how 
her  daughter  can  ever  get  along  without  her. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  is  to 
teach  the  newly  blinded  before  they  get 
“rocking-chair-itis.”  Here  again  a  public 
agency  covering  the  whole  state  must  look 
to  the  local  community  for  information  re¬ 
garding  such  persons.  We  have  found  that, 
where  a  Home  Teacher  is  working  in  another 
part  of  her  territory,  she  can  do  much  to 
keep  a  newly  blinded  person  encouraged  by 


writing  to  him  and  telling  him  when  she 
will  be  in  his  community  and,  through  corre¬ 
spondence,  build  up  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

Less  closely  related,  but  still  dependent 
upon  community  interest  is  Vocational  Aid 
and  Training,  which  is  a  part  of  a  well  in¬ 
tegrated  state  program  of  social  treatment. 
In  all  of  the  vocational  aid  and  training  work 
carried  on,  the  human  values  in  developing 
individual  dexterity  and  ability  to  produce 
are  immeasurable.  The  fact  that  a  person  can 
become  self-supporting  through  this  training 
is  secondary.  Here  again  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  in  the  past  with  the  fact  that  blind 
persons  were  expected  to  become  interested 
in  making  brooms,  mops,  or  baskets,  or  in 
some  similar  type  of  work  without  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  a  blind  person’s  work 
should  be  related  to  his  abilities  and  desires, 
whether  they  be  professional,  artistic,  or 
mechanical.  Through  vocational  conferences 
these  abilities  and  desires  can  be  brought  into 
self-expression,  and  then  the  problem  of  the 
agency  is  to  fit,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  life 
work  of  that  person  to  his  abilities.  There 
isn’t  very  much  social  treatment  in  putting  a 
person  with  a  very  artistic  temperament  at  a 
broom-winding  machine,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not  enthusiastic  about 
this  work.  That  same  artistic  person,  if  taught 
ceramics,  can  create  articles  of  commercial 
value  which  he  knows  by  touch  to  have  real 
beauty  and  art.  He  will  develop  into  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  individual,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
his  interests  will  broaden  out.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  person  with  mechanical  ability 
who  is  given  chair-caning  as  his  life  work. 

One  means  of  reaching  the  community 
which  has  proved  effective  for  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  Washington  is  the  State 
Advisory  Committee.  This  Committee  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  professional,  business, 
and  club  groups.  They  bring  to  the  Division 
the  reactions  of  the  people  and  also  serve  as 
interpreters  to  their  many  daily  associates. 
The  Committee  is  advisory,  not  administra- 
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tive,  but  policies  and  plans  are  discussed  with 
the  Committee  before  final  formulation. 

Sub-committees  branch  from  this  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  only  the  Chairman  a  member  of  the 
State  Advisory  Committee.  One  sub-commit¬ 
tee  which  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Home  Industries  program  is  made  up  of 
merchandising  men.  They  bring  suggestions 
of  articles  for  production  and  advise  on 
quality  of  merchandise  and  cost  prices.  Their 
services  are  indispensable  to  the  Home  In¬ 
dustry  work,  and  they  know  it  and  have 
accepted  the  assignment.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Medical  Eye  Advisory  Committee,  the 
members  of  which  are  eye  physicians  active 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  vision  program. 

While  these  committees  are  advisory  to  the 
Division  for  the  Blind,  they  perform  an 
advisory  and  informational  function  in  the 
individual  community  groups,  which  is  of 
equal  or  even  greater  value. 


All  that  I  have  said  could  be  summed  up 
perhaps  in  just  this  one  sentence — blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  individuals,  and  if  we  are  ever 
to  succeed  in  social  treatment  programs  with 
blind  people  it  must  be  done  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis,  but  with  full  community  interest 
and  understanding. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  summed  up  social 
treatment  of  blindness  when  he  said: 

Happiness  comes  from  doing,  from  exercising 
one’s  creative  faculties,  whatever  they  may  be; 
and  he  who  finds  ample  opportunity  for  funda¬ 
mental  expression  needs  no  one’s  pity . 

Don’t  pity  the  blind.  They  don’t  want  your  pity, 
and  they  can’t  use  it  if  you  give  it  to  them. 
There  is  something  they  want,  and  something 
for  which  they  have  a  right  to  ask — that  is,  the 
normal  spirit  you  are  willing  to  extend  to  equals 
everywhere.  Co-operate  with  the  blind  man,  and 
you  will  both  be  stronger  for  it.  Pity  him,  and 
you  will  both  be  weaker.  Pity  exhausts  the 
giver  and  demoralizes  the  recipient. 


THE  ROLE  OF  SERVICE  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND1 


By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


The  term  “specialized  agency”  or  special 
service  agency  for  the  blind  is  an  apt  phrase 
as  applied  to  work  carried  on  by  agencies 
for  the  blind.  It  is  significant  that  no  progress 
was  made  in  developing  a  social  program  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  until  the  advent  of  the 
special  service  agency  for  the  blind.  Blindness 
itself  may  well  be  referred  to  as  a  specialized 
handicap.  The  world  at  large  looks  on  it  as 
the  severest  of  all  handicaps.  Blind  persons, 
after  being  adjusted,  and  those  who  work 
with  the  blind  will  recognize  the  handicap 
imposed  by  the  loss  of  sight  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  such  loss  imposes,  but  strangely  enough 
take  a  far  milder  view  of  its  severity.  Some 
blind  persons  try  to  minimize  their  handicap 
unduly.  Ex-Senator  Gore,  one  of  the  ablest 
living  blind  men,  tells  us  not  to  be  misled  by 
these  blind  persons  into  believing  blindness  is 
not  a  handicap.  He  went  on  to  illustrate  with 
a  little  story  of  the  colored  boy  walking 
through  a  graveyard  and  coming  to  a  grave, 
on  the  stone  of  which  was  written  the  words, 
“Not  Dead — Just  Sleeping.”  As  he  turned 
away,  the  colored  boy  shook  his  head  and 
said,  “Brother,  you  ain’t  foolin’  nobody  but 
yourself.”  There  is  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense  expressed  in  this  homely  little  story  as 
applied  to  those  who  underestimate  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness. 

Blindness,  no  matter  when  its  incidence 
occurs,  necessitates  special  treatment,  and  on 
an  individual  basis.  You  may  rightly  say  that 
the  individual  treatment  is  the  best  social  ap¬ 
proach  to  many  or  most  problems  in  the  field 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness, 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  June  22,  1939, 
under  the  title  “Social  Treatment  of  Blindness  From  the 
Viewpoint  of  Special  Service  Agencies  for  the  Blind.” 


of  human  welfare,  but  the  need  for  personal¬ 
ized  treatment  in  the  case  of  the  blind  is  two¬ 
fold;  first,  because  it  is  a  good  social  practice, 
and  second,  because  his  blindness  makes  it 
mandatory.  These  two  facts  have  tended  to 
foster  the  increased  development  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  service  agency  for  the  blind.  I  know  some 
of  our  friends  in  the  social  work  field  think 
we  have  developed  our  special  service  agencies 
for  the  blind  far  beyond  a  good  social  pro¬ 
gram  set-up.  It  is  often  said  that,  on  the  one 
hand  we  say  that  the  blind  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  different  from  those  with  sight, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  do  everything  to 
point  up  differences  by  our  specialized  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind.  The  nice  thing  to  say  in 
reply  would  be  that  we  are  both  right — and, 
in  a  sense,  we  can  say  it.  When  we  talk  of 
blind  persons  as  not  wanting  to  be  considered 
different  from  others  we  are  truly  represent¬ 
ing  their  view.  When  we  ask  for  special 
services;  or  special  aids  for  the  blind,  we  do 
so  in  order  to  minimize  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness.  For  example,  the  Talking  Book,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  makes  up  for  the  inability  to 
read  ordinary  print  and  so  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  find  that  Blind  Assistance  makes  an 
extra  allowance  in  the  blind  person’s  budget 
for  electricity  for  the  Talking  Book.  The 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  special  allowance 
made  for  a  guide,  for  extra  carfare  for  the 
guide,  and  so  on. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  while  we  seek 
the  extra  and  special  aids  for  the  blind,  our 
desire  is  not  to  get  more  for  the  blind  but  to 
equalize  their  position  with  that  of  the  seeing. 
We  should  not  think  of  the  special  service 
agencies  for  the  blind  as  an  isolated  group;  a 
few  years  ago,  yes,  but  not  today.  Today, 
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while  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  specialized 
task  at  hand,  we  do  so  in  the  light  of  and  in 
union  with  the  whole  social  program.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  resources  and  helps  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  and  I  think  it  worth  noting  that 
while  we  emphasize  the  need  for  these  special 
services  for  the  blind,  we  do  not  hold  that 
only  an  agency  for  the  blind  can  provide  them. 
Cases  in  point  are  the  braille-transcribing  unit 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  or  the  Readers’ 
Digest  in  braille — the  first  a  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganization  international  in  scope  and  having 
a  widely  varied  program,  and  the  second  a 
commercial  organization  taking  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  blind,  both  of  which  are  doing  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  for  the  blind.  Sight¬ 
saving  classes  and  classes  for  the  blind  are 
provided  under  public  boards  of  education.  In 
the  field  of  public  assistance,  programs  for  the 
blind  are  being  developed  as  a  unit  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  program,  and  so  it  is  in  other  fields.  We 
see  then  that  the  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
no  monopoly  (nor  do  they  desire  one)  on 
work  for  the  blind.  What  we  do  hold  is  that 
the  special  service  agency  for  the  blind  is  a 
necessary  and  vital  part  of  the  program  of 
social  treatment  of  the  blind,  and  that  the 
special  service  agency  for  the  blind,  whether 
operating  singly  or  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
program,  should  be  set  up  independently 
enough  to  permit  it  to  function  freely  as  a 
protagonist  of  the  blind. 

Please  don’t  tell  me  that,  in  this  enlightened 
day  and  age,  the  blind  do  not  need  protag¬ 
onists,  because  actually  they  do.  By  way  of 
illustration,  let  us  cite  a  case  in  point — and 
let  us  not  pick  the  poor  blind  fellow  who  at 
best  could  only  qualify  for  employment  in  a 
specialized  sheltered  workshop — but  cite  a 
case  (and  he  is  typical  of  many)  of  the  sight¬ 
less  man  who,  because  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence,  is  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
investigator  in,  let’s  say,  the  State  insurance 
department.  The  job  requires  a  legal  back¬ 
ground.  Our  blind  man  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  prac¬ 


ticed  law  for  ten  years — and  take  our  word 
for  it,  he  has  the  necessary  professional  quali¬ 
fications.  The  job  in  question  is  under  Civil 
Service,  and  up  to  three  weeks  ago  he  and 
other  blind  men  were  refused  the  privilege 
of  taking  Civil  Service  examinations  except 
for  exempt  positions  and  positions  made  avail¬ 
able  through  special  arrangement.  In  New 
York  City,  he  could  not  take  it  at  all  because 
of  blindness.  Now,  however,  the  Murray- 
Stephens  Bill,  just  signed  by  Governor  Leh¬ 
man,  corrects  this  situation  as  far  as  the  law 
is  concerned;  but  the  big  job  remains  for  the 
special  agency — for  the  protagonist — to  sell 
the  idea,  not  only  of  really  giving  qualified 
blind  persons  an  equal  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  in  Civil  Service,  but  when  they  qualify 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  make  good  in  the 
positions  to  be  filled. 

Yes,  indeed,  a  protagonist  is  needed,  and 
while  the  special  service  agency  may  not  al¬ 
ways  fill  the  bill,  it  seems  clear  to  many  of 
us  that  much  less  can  we  expect  a  small 
bureau  or  other  small  unit  of  a  large  state  or 
private  agency  to  function  actively,  and,  when 
necessary,  even  militantly,  on  behalf  of  the 
blind.  Numerically,  the  problem  of  the  blind 
is  small;  intensively,  it  is  large.  Too  often, 
however,  in  relation  to  other  problems  its 
smallness  numerically  causes  it  to  be  pushed 
aside  or  retards  consideration  of  it. 

For  instance,  the  program  for  public  as¬ 
sistance  in  New  York  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  little  more  than  two  years.  Assistance  to 
the  Blind  is  still  in  the  problem  phase. 
Budgets  based  on  Home  Relief  schedules, 
with  certain  extra  needs  of  the  blind  included, 
have  been  developed;  a  willingness  to  under¬ 
stand  and  a  desire  to  assist  the  blind  has  been 
manifested  by  state  and  local  officials.  Other 
phases  of  the  program,  however,  have  had 
greater  claim  on  the  time  and  ability  of  these 
officials  because  of  their  bigness — so  much  so 
that  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  without  the 
aid,  without  the  advice,  and  yes,  without  the 
insistance  of  the  special  service  agency  for 
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the  blind,  the  assistance  program  for  the  blind 
would  have  had  hard  work  to  keep  from  be¬ 
coming  a  Home  Relief  program.  Please  do 
not  misunderstand  me  here.  In  the  first  place, 
when  I  say  that  the  special  service  agencies 
for  the  blind  have  actively  helped  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  program  of  assistance,  I  am  not  brag¬ 
ging  for  them.  I  think  that  is  what  these 
special  service  agencies  should  do,  and  that 
unless  they  do,  the  process  slows  up  or  the 
program  is  merged  as  a  part  of  a  larger  one. 
In  other  words,  I  think  the  special  service 
agency  for  the  blind  is  doing  no  more  than  it 
should  when  it  acts  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

The  role  of  the  special  service  agency  in 
the  social  treatment  of  blindness,  as  I  see  it,  is 
briefly  this: 

1.  Protagonist,  guide,  friend. 

2.  Pioneer  in  developing  (a)  skills  of  the 
blind;  (b)  skills  in  dealing  with  their 
special  problems. 
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3.  Interpreter  to  a  world  whose  heart  over¬ 
flows  with  Sympathy  and  kindness  for 
the  blind,  but  a  world,  nevertheless, 
skeptical  and  often  ignorant  and  apathetic 
to  the  blind  in  practical  situations. 

4.  Co-ordinator  in  bringing  together  forces 
and  agencies  which  can  contribute  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  social  program  for  the 
blind. 

Like  all  other  phases  of  social  work,  the 
special  service  agency  for  the  blind  today  is 
going  through  a  transition  period,  and  we 
know  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  chart  our 
future  course,  that  we  should  take  account  of 
changing  conditions.  We  must  also  continue 
to  enlarge  our  social  viewpoint  so  that  the 
social  treatment  of  blindness  by  the  special 
service  agencies  for  the  blind  will  not  stand 
out  in  isolation,  but  be  a  part  of  the  whole 
social  program. 


A  NEW  FIELD  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 


By  Madeleine  Seymour  Loomis 


There  is  for  the  volunteer  worker  for  the 
blind  a  field  of  further  opportunities:  to  as¬ 
sist  the  home  teacher  in  her  work;  to  give 
home  teaching  in  cases  where  the  services  of 
a  home  teacher  are  not  available.  All  too 
often  the  visits  of  home  teachers  are,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  at  intervals  too  far  apart  to  bring  the 
desired  results  without  discouragement  of  the 
pupil  and  needless  loss  of  time.  Unusually 
slow  progress,  due  to  these  conditions,  tends 
to  lessen  the  student’s  ambition  to  learn  and 
sometimes  forces  him  to  reach  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  he  is  attempting  something 
of  which  he  is  incapable.  Defeat  very  often 
appears  where  it  could  be  averted.  This  work 
of  aiding  home  teachers  is  being  done  in  a 
few  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  field  at 
large  is  still  open;  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  rewarded  with  encourag¬ 
ing  results,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Since  the  World  War,  public  sentiment,  as 
never  before,  has  been  directed  towards  the 
blind  and  their  problems;  these  problems 
have  always  existed  but  were  more  forcibly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
through  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  war- 
blind.  This  interest  continued  and  resulted  in 
the  advancement  of  co-operation  between 
professional  and  volunteer  workers.  It  also 
made  available  to  blind  readers  a  larger  and 
more  diversified  amount  of  reading  material. 

The  making  of  hand-copied  books  by 
volunteer  workers  was  begun  on  a  large  scale 
after  the  World  War  when,  for  the  first  time, 
people  realized  that,  although  reading  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  for  the  sightless, 
there  was  very  little  literature  at  the  disposal 
of  the  blind  reader.  The  first  transcriber  was, 


undoubtedly,  Mr.  John  Hitz,  a  sighted  man 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  embossed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  for  his  friend,  Helen  Keller.  Mr. 
Hitz  did  most  of  his  work  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  beginning  as  early  as  four  o’clock,  and 
the  results  of  his  labor  are,  to  Miss  Keller,  the 
most  precious  possessions  in  her  library.  Mr. 
Hitz  began  his  work  as  far  back  as  1895,  and 
records  show  that  in  1912  some  300  volumes 
had  been  embossed  by  blind  workers  for  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  More  sighted  workers  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  supplying  the  blind  with 
additional  books  which  were  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  consisted  of  history,  biography, 
books  on  travel,  and  novels  suited  for  mature 
minds.  During  1913-14,  the  National  Library 
workers  completed  198  books  with  730  dupli¬ 
cates.  With  the  return  of  the  blinded  ex- 
service  men  from  the  World  War,  hand- 
transcribing  received  a  fresh  impetus,  and 
groups  of  workers  were  organized  in  various 
individual  chapters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross — the  first  being  the  Chicago  Chapter. 
In  1921  the  National  American  Red  Cross 
organized  the  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  to¬ 
day  we  find  countless  groups  of  enthusiastic 
workers  well  organized  for  the  production  of 
hand-copied  books. 

There  is  now  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$100,000  per  year  for  embossed  books  for  the 
adult  blind,  a  fund  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  the  transcribing  of  books  into  braille 
became  such  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  so  many  groups  of  volunteers.  It  is  most 
important  to  note  that  the  fact  that  an  annual 
fund  has  been  voted  by  Congress  does  not 
interfere  with  the  work  done  by  the  trans- 
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cribers  of  these  hand-copied  books.  The  task 
of  supplying  the  blind  with  reading  material 
is  large  enough  for  both  printing-houses  and 
volunteers;  the  latter  supplement  the  work  of 
the  former;  the  work  is  one  of  co-operation 
rather  than  rivalry.  There  are  always  many 
books  in  demand  which  cannot  be  supplied 
by  the  printing-houses  for  it  is  impossible  to 
reproduce  all  the  letterpress  books;  only  a  few 
of  the  most  popular  ones  can  be  selected — 
only  those  which  appeal  to  the  majority  of 
readers  and  are  of  general  interest.  This  leaves 
the  volunteer  the  open  field  of  meeting  the 
desires  of  the  individual — and  supplying  him 
with  the  books  he  may  particularly  like  or 
require  in  his  own  especial  line  of  study  or 
business — a  thing  that  is  impossible  for  the 
printing-houses  which  must  meet  the  needs 
of  the  group.  Thus  do  volunteers  supple¬ 
ment  and  assist  in  the  production  of  braille 
books. 

The  attempt  to  teach  blind  adults  to  read 
and  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  in¬ 
dividual  guidance  has  not  increased  in  like 
proportion.  There  was  a  time  when  the  effort 
to  learn  to  read  braille  was  not  so  worth 
while,  and  the  incentive  was  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  a  mastery  of  the  braille  system  did 
not  open  the  door  to  the  world  of  books  in 
the  sense  of  offering  any  great  amount  of 
diversified  literature.  Even  today  many  peo¬ 
ple  wonder  if  there  is  any  large  selection  or 
number  of  good  books  for  adults  who  are 
willing  to  study  braille.  The  strides  in  the 
production  of  braille  books  have  been  so  rapid 
in  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  average  man 
is  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  progress  made. 
There  is  still  the  open  field  for  the  volun¬ 
teer  in  supplementing  the  work  done  by  the 
home  teacher  in  districts  and  states  where 
home  teachers  are  not  available  so  that  all 
blind  adults  can  benefit  by  the  literature  now 
at  their  disposal.  The  work  of  teaching  the 
adult  blind  to  read  should  increase,  and  the 
adult’s  desire  to  learn  should  be  stimulated 
by  these  present  conditions.  The  study  of 
braille  is  now  well  worth  the  time  and  effort. 


Dr.  Harry  Best  in  Blindness  and  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States1  writes: 

Of  the  blind  of  the  entire  country  making 
reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  their  ability  to  read 
raised  print,2  only  three-tenths  (30.0  per  cent) 
answer  in  the  ^affirmative.  The  reason  for  this 
relatively  small  proportion  lies  in  large  measure 
in  the  circumstance  that  so  great  a  part  of  them 
lost  their  sight  in  middle  or  late  adult  life,  and 
after  school  age,  or  at  a  time  when  finger  tips 
are  calloused,  and  when  there  is  often  lacking 
the  initiative,  energy,  zeal,  or  determination  to 
begin  a  new  and  arduous  undertaking.  In  only 
the  smaller  number  of  the  states  have  there  been 
organized  efforts  on  a  wide  scale  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  A  very  real,  and  to  a  great  extent  neglected, 
task  lies  before  the  country  in  making  such  read¬ 
ing  knowledge  available  for  a  larger  portion  of 
the  blind.  At  present  the  situation  is  improving, 
though  on  the  whole  but  slowly.  It  becomes 
better  with  the  wider  adoption  of  home  teach¬ 
ing,  or  systematic  instruction  brought  directly 
into  the  homes  of  the  blind,  together  with  in¬ 
creased  efforts  of  the  libraries  of  the  land  to  put 
their  printed  matter  at  the  disposal  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  blind  persons. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  the  home 
teachers  with  volunteers  has  been  done  in 
England  for  many  years;  the  work  here 
would  also  bring  very  definite  results  if  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  larger  scale.  There  has  always 
been  the  fear  that  such  instruction  would 
interfere  or  rival  the  work  of  home  teachers; 
this  apprehension  has  deterred  many  from 
making  a  real  effort  to  organize  the  work  of 
trying  to  bring  a  reading  knowledge  of 
braille  into  the  life  of  every  blind  adult.  The 
fact  that  printing-houses;  emboss  books  does 
not  stop  the  volunteers  from  supplementing 
their  output  with  hand-copied  books.  In 
countless  instances  these  volunteers  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  blind  reader  titles  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  available.  The  print¬ 
ing  houses  have  to  consider  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  majority:  the  volunteer  is  able 
to  consider  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 


1  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

2  This  included  all  raised  print  and  not  merely  braille. 
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The  teaching  of  braille  to  adults  could  be 
worked  out  the  same  way  as  the  production 
of  the  books;  the  volunteers  supplement  the 
work  and,  when  necessary,  take  the  place  of 
the  presses;  the  volunteers  can  supplement 
the  work  and,  when  necessary,  take  the  place 
of  the  teacher.  It  should  be,  like  transcribing, 
a  work  of  co-operation  and  not  one  of  rivalry. 
A  blind  man  living  in  a  district  where  no 
home  teacher  is  available  should  not  be 
obliged  to  go  without  assistance  in  learning 
to  read  because  of  the  fact  that  such  assistance 
might  be  interpreted  as  opposition  to  home 
teaching  as  undertaken  and  organized  by 
some  of  the  states.  A  man  learning  to  read 
braille  will  make  far  greater  progress  if  he  is 
able  to  practice  an  hour  or  so  every  day 
under  guidance;  this  practice,  supervised  by 
volunteers,  supplements  and  aids  the  home 
teacher — if  one  is  available — for  no  home 
teacher  can  visit  the  student  every  day.  Daily 
practice  is  most  essential  and  brings  better 
and  more  encouraging  results  when  done  at 
specified  intervals  with  guidance  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Daily  practice  with  volunteers  can  take 
the  place  of  home  teaching  when  home  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  available.  The  volunteer  trans¬ 
criber  does  what  the  presses  are  unable  to  do; 
the  volunteer  teacher  should  do  the  work  the 
home  teacher  is  unable  to  do. 

In  an  effort  to  supply  the  sighted  assistant 
with  an  adequate  guide,  You  Can  Learn  to 
Read  Braille  has  been  prepared  and  its 
methods  tested;  the  fact  that  the  assistant  may 
know  nothing  about  the  braille  system  has 
been  taken  into  consideration  and  the  books 
so  arranged  that  no  knowledge  of  braille  is 
necessary.  The  book  is  in  two  sections:  ink- 
print  for  the  sighted  assistant  and  braille  for 
the  student.  The  braille  section  contains  only 
the  exercises  that  the  student  is  to  read  and 
practice.  The  inkprint  section  contains  the 
same  exercises  line  for  line  and  page  for  page 
as  the  braille.  All  pages  and  lines  in  the  braille 
section  are  numbered  in  the  inkprint  so  that 
the  volunteer  can,  at  all  times,  tell  which  in¬ 


dividual  words  or  sentences  are  being  cor¬ 
rectly  read :  the  fourth  word  in  the  sixth  line 
of  the  ninth  page,  for  example,  will  be  the 
same  in  both  sections.  In  addition  to  the  exer¬ 
cises,  the  inkprint  section  furnishes  the  volun¬ 
teer  with  material  to  read  to  the  student  and 
which  gives  the  necessary  explanations  about 
the  various  signs.  These  explanations  the 
volunteer  assistant  has  but  to  read,  and  any 
instructions  contained  in  the  text  should  be 
followed. 

Skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  a  man  to  read  braille;  neither 
is  it  possible  for  the  instructor  to  teach  the 
student  to  master  anything  which  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  practice — and  in  braille,  as  in  many 
other  things,  constant  practice  between  lessons 
is  most  important.  This  practice  can  be  made 
even  more  beneficial  when  done  under  guid¬ 
ance  with  specified  hours  to  insure  fulfilment. 
With  this  additional  and  regular  practice 
with  assistance,  more  adults  should  not  only 
be  able  to  learn  to  read  braille  but  should 
also  be  able  to  master  it  in  much  less  time. 

All  teachers  of  blind  adults  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  idea,  which  is  all  too  prevalent, 
that  adults  cannot  learn  to  read  braille.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  a  well-known  and  highly 
respected  newspaper  contained  the  following 
statement  as  the  result  of  an  interview  with 
a  sighted  teacher  of  a  group  of  volunteer 
transcribers : 

The  instructor  said  that  as  far  as  she  was  aware, 
there  were  no  blind  in  her  state  reading  braille, 
at  least  none  of  the  blind  with  whom  her  organi¬ 
zation  came  in  contact  were  reading  braille. 
“You  see,”  she  added,  “most  of  our  blind  are 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight  late  in  life,  and 
they  have  not  the  qualifications  which  would 
permit  them  to  master  it.” 

Such  false  statements  only  add  to  the  al¬ 
ready  erroneous  impression  that  those  blinded 
in  adult  life  can  never  expect  to  master  the 
braille  system,  and,  for  that  reason,  many 
who  could  learn  to  read  braille — and  would 
derive  much  pleasure  from  so  doing — are 
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mislead  by  the  common  fallacy  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  These  incorrect  statements  present 
any  teacher  of  blind  adults  with  great  ob¬ 
stacles;  the  student,  while  he  may  neither 
admit  nor  realize  it,  is  starting  his  work 
under  the  impression  that  his  task  is  hope¬ 
less  and  nothing  short  of  a  modern  miracle 
is  necessary  for  him  to  achieve  his  end.  Braille 
is  difficult  for  adults,  but  it  is  not  as  difficult 
as  is  believed;  to  state  that  to  learn  it  is  an 
impossibility  is  a  cruel  and  misleading  in¬ 
sinuation.  Any  system  for  tactual  reading 
which  adults  are  incapable  of  mastering 
could  not  long  survive,  as  two-thirds  of  the 
blind  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life.  The  braille 
system  is  over  a  hundred  years  old;  it  has 
been  adapted  to  all  languages;  it  still  sur¬ 
vives;  it  must,  therefore,  meet  all  demands 
and  requirements. 

Children  learn  braille  more  easily  than  do 
adults :  children  also  learn  languages  and 
many  other  things  more  easily  and  more 
quickly  than  do  their  elders.  A  child’s  na¬ 
tural  tendencies  permit  him  to  assimilate  and 
grasp  new  things  more  rapidly  and  with  less 
labor.  The  fact  that  the  child  learns  to 
speak  French,  or  any  other  language,  more 
easily  and  fluently  than  the  adult  has  never 
deterred  adults  from  undertaking  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  mastering  a  foreign  language. 
Some  adults  learn  languages  for  pleasure  and 
some  because  of  necessity.  The  adult  whose 
business  demands  the  knowledge  of  some 
foreign  language  has  the  advantage  of  added 
stimulus  and  determination;  he  must  learn  it 
somehow  and  as  well  as  possible.  The  fact 
that  he  may  not  be  as  proficient  in  it  as  some 
others  does  not  stop  him  from  undertaking 
something  which  will  prove  of  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him.  No  matter  what  a  person 
attempts  to  do  or  learn  there  will  always  be 
many  others  doing  the  same  thing — some  not 
as  well,  some  very  much  better;  some  learn 
to  do  things  more  quickly  than  others,  but 
that  is  not  of  any  great  consequence  in  the 
final  results.  If  these  things  are  true  of  other 
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undertakings,  why  are  they  not  equally  true 
of  braille  ?  A  man  starting  out  to  learn  braille 
may  not  learn  it  as  quickly  as  some  others, 
or  he  may  succeed  in  mastering  it  more 
quickly;  he  may  develop  into  an  expert  and 
rapid  reader,  or  he  may  read  slowly  and  not 
achieve  the  acme  of  perfection;  but  this  is 
true  of  all  things  in  life. 

The  child’s  fingers  may  not  be  as  calloused 
as  those  of  his  seniors,  but  calloused  fingers 
can  be  greatly  aided  by  rubbing  them  with 
vaseline  at  night  and  by  sleeping  in  gloves 
made  for  the  purpose.  Before  putting  dis¬ 
couraging  statements  in  the  path  of  the 
would-be  adult  reader,  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  war-blind  learned  to 
read  braille  and  their  fingers  were  far  from 
being  soft  and  sensitive.  They  did  have,  how¬ 
ever,  in  most  cases,  the  distinct  advantage  of 
constant  practice  under  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  study  and  should,  therefore,  be 
more  widely  adopted.  One  of  the  blinded 
ex-service  men  who  lost  both  arms,  learned 
to  read  braille  with  the  stumps  left  on  his 
arms. 

As  the  blind  man  increases  in  years  the 
study  becomes  more  difficult,  naturally,  but 
generalizations  are  sometimes  misleading;  to 
say  that  the  man  of  forty-eight  will  learn 
braille  more  quickly  than  the  man  of  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  is  not  wholly  true.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  of  forty  probably  learn  more 
easily  than  do  the  majority  of  men  of  sixty- 
five  or  seventy,  but  much  depends  on  the 
individual  himself;  it  is  the  individual  and 
not  his  age  which  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  A  desire  to  learn,  the  removal 
of  the  I’m-too-old-to-learn-to-read-braille  atti¬ 
tude,  and  constant  supervised  practice  under 
guidance  will  bring  astonishing  results. 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  over  seventy  years 
of  age  was  determined  to  learn  to  read  braille. 
That  one  fact  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
teacher  and  she  was  further  aided  by  the  fact 
that  neither  he  nor  anyone  in  his  family  was 
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aware  that  seventy  odd  was  considered  rather 
late  in  life  to  begin  the  study  of  braille.  The 
man  had  been  blind  but  a  few  years  and  was 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  any  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind  other  than  that  braille  was 
something  he  wanted  to  learn  so  that  he 
could  read  all  the  new  books.  At  no  time  was 
this  man  given  more  than  two  lessons  a  week, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  had  but 
one;  but  he  did  make  a  point  of  practicing 
an  hour  or  more  every  day,  and  this  practice 
was  given  under  supervised  guidance  al¬ 
though  the  aid  came  from  various  individuals 
all  of  whom  were  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the 
braille  system. 

No  teacher,  no  matter  how  skilful,  can  ever 
make  a  student  learn  to  do  anything  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  few  lessons.  What  makes  the  student 
proficient  in  any  accomplishment  is  the  con¬ 


stant  practice  between  lessons.  Volunteers  are 
in  a  position  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
student  than  the  home  teacher  can  give,  and, 
in  the  case  of  braille,  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  necessary;  if  home  teachers  are  not 
available,  she  can  give  the  student  all  the 
necessary  information  for  learning  to  read. 
Is  it  not  a  fertile  field  for  volunteers  who  will 
be  more  than  repaid  by  the  happiness  that 
results  from  the  pleasure  the  blind  man  de¬ 
rives  from  his  reading?  For,  as  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  himself  blind,  wrote  in  his  book, 
Victory  Over  Blindness, 

Without  decrying  the  pleasure  of  being  read 
to,  there  is  for  the  blinded  man  a  special  delight 
in  being  able  to  read  to  himself,  above  all  be¬ 
cause  in  this  way  is  provided  a  resource  which 
enables  him  to  fill  in  any  unoccupied  time  when 
he  happens  to  be  alone.  It  gives  him  entrance  to 
the  world  of  books  and  brings  back  to  him  some 
of  the  independence  he  has  lost. 
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By  C.  L.  Broun 


One  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  State  referred  several  graduates  to  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Among  the  number  were  two  girls 
who  expressed  the  desire  to  be  employed  in 
the  care  of  children.  Acting  upon  this  ex¬ 
pressed  predilection,  their  academic  deport¬ 
ment  and  integrity  were  carefully  considered, 
and  it  was  decided  to  try  to  place  them  as  as¬ 
sistants  in  a  day  nursery. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  work  by  a  partially  blind  girl  in 
a  day  nursery,  a  worker  visited  one  of  the 
outstanding  day  nurseries  in  New  York  City. 
The  information  secured  by  this  visit  indi¬ 
cated  that  such  a  placement  would  be  prac¬ 
tical,  success  depending  upon  the  inherent 
qualifications  of  the  girl  to  be  placed. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  here  the 
report  of  the  worker  who  visited  the  day 
nursery  in  New  York  City.  It  follows : 

On  December  13,  1937,  I  visited  the  N - 

day  nursery  and  talked  with  the  nurse  in  charge. 
There  are  five  persons  on  the  staff,  several  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  and,  in  addition,  a  few  volunteers 
who  assist  in  the  dining-room. 

The  nursery  cares  for  about  seventy  children 
divided  into  groups  according  to  ages;  infants, 
one  to  two  years  of  age,  two  to  four  years  of 
age,  and  four  to  five  years  of  age.  The  children 
arrive  between  7:30  and  9:00  a.  m.  and  leave 
between  3:00  and  6:00  p.  m.  In  most  cases  both 
parents  of  the  children  work,  and  pay  the  nurs¬ 
ery  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for  the  care  of  the 
child.  Most  of  the  children  attend  the  nursery 
regularly  and  some  have  been  there  for  several 
years.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  observing  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four  years. 

Each  group  in  the  nursery  runs  on  a  definite 
schedule.  The  children  who  arrive  early  in  the 
morning  have  a  glass  of  milk  at  9  o’clock.  They 
have  their  main  meal  of  the  day  at  about  11:30 


a.  m.,  which  consists  of  tomato  juice,  bacon, 
baked  potato,  a  vegetable,  bread,  two  glasses  of 
milk,  and  apple  sauce.  The  children  are  helped 
as  little  as  possible  at  the  table.  They  eat  with  a 
spoon  out  of  a  bowl,  pour  the  milk  into  the 
glasses,  and  take  their  dishes  back  to  the  serving 
table  when  they  are  finished.  The  nurse  in 
charge  thought  a  partly  blind  girl  could  assist 
at  this  period,  serving  the  children,  giving  them 
second  helpings,  etc. 

The  children  have  four  rest  periods  during  the 
day.  The  one  after  luncheon  lasts  an  hour  and  a 
half  when  the  children  take  off  their  dresses  and 
suits  and  put  on  nightgowns.  They  are  able  to 
dress  themselves  with  very  little  assistance.  This 
rest  period  is  actually  spent  in  little  wooden  cots 
with  sheets  and  blankets,  all  windows  open 
wide.  During  the  other  rest  periods,  the  chil¬ 
dren  lie  down  on  top  of  the  cots  with  their 
clothes  on,  but  most  of  them  wriggle  around 
constantly  and  do  not  sleep.  However,  during 
the  long  period  in  bed,  most  of  them  go  to 
sleep.  The  teacher  stays  in  the  room  all  the  time, 
keeping  a  record  of  the  time  it  takes  each  child 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  the  length  of  time  actually 
asleep.  The  children  are  very  quiet.  When  a 
child  is  restless,  the  teacher  approaches  it  and 
speaks  to  it  quietly.  The  nurse  in  charge  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  partly  blind  person  would  be 
able  to  conduct  a  rest  period  of  this  kind. 

In  the  bathroom,  each  child  has  his  own  towel, 
wash  cloth,  tooth  brush,  and  comb.  The  bath¬ 
room  fixtures  are  small,  and  much  time  is  spent 
in  teaching  each  child  how  to  wash  himself, 
brush  his  teeth,  etc.  Regardless  of  the  time  it 
takes,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
the  child  looking  after  himself. 

During  the  play  period,  the  children  generally 
play  by  themselves  with  blocks,  dolls,  toys,  and 
a  sand-box.  Every  day  before  lunch,  they  listen 
to  a  victrola  record.  This  day,  the  record  was  a 
Christmas  carol. 

The  children  were  clean  and  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Apparently,  the  parents  are  required  to 
send  their  children  in  this  manner.  A  nurse  in¬ 
spects  them  each  morning,  and  thus  contagious 
diseases  are  prevented  from  spreading. 
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Those  in  charge  of  the  day  nursery  where  a 
placement  was  sought,  were  not  all  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  accepting  a  partially  blind  per¬ 
son  as  an  assistant.  In  the  end,  they  did  so, 
though  with  misgivings.  The  report  of  the 
visit  to  the  nursery  where  the  placement  was 
made  about  a  week  after  the  girl  began  her 
duties,  follows: 

On  January  n,  talked  with  Mrs.  B.  at  the 
Nursery.  She  was  obviously  pleased  with  Miss 
P.,  saying  she  was  a  sweet  girl,  and  they  were 
surprised  to  learn  how  useful  she  could  be.  They 
were  particularly  astonished  to  learn  how  little 


her  lack  of  vision  handicapped  her.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
B.  said,  “Her  lack  of  vision  does  not  seem  to 
prevent  her  from  doing  anything  around  the 
nursery.” 

Miss  P.  seems  to  be  very  happy  working  at  the 
nursery.  She  stays  with  the  children  while  they 
are  resting,  helps  to  serve  them  cocoa,  and  bread 
and  butter  when  they  get  up,  takes  them  to  the 
back  yard  for  play  periods  on  nice  days,  and  also 
assists  in  getting  them  ready  to  go  home. 

Miss  P.  who  enjoys  being  treated  in  every 
way  as  a  normally  sighted  person,  has  only 
8/200  visual  acuity  in  one  eye  and  5/200  in 
the  other,  with  correction. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

By  Olive  B.  Me  Vick  ar 


The  Nursery  School  for  Children  with  Im¬ 
paired  Vision  had  its  beginning  more  than 
five  years  ago  as  part  of  the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies.  Although  we  have  not  been 
dependent  on  volunteer  service,  we  have  had 
volunteer  workers  with  us,  and  we  have 
gradually  formulated  methods  of  procedure 
which  seem  to  us  most  satisfactory  and  most 
successful  both  for  us  and  for  the  volunteers 
themselves. 

A  few  of  our  volunteers  have  been  those 
who  came  with  a  desire,  conscious  or  not,  of 
finding  some  emotional  release  in  work  with 
blind  children,  but  the  majority  have  been 
those  who  were  genuinely  interested  in  the 
educational  organization  which  we  have  and 
who  came  with  a  desire  to  help  and  a  wish 
to  participate. 

Of  the  first  there  is  little  to  say.  The  appeal 
of  the  blind  pre-school  child  or  the  blind  baby, 
as  they  are  still  called,  makes  an  unfortunate 
play  on  the  feelings  and  interests  of  those 
persons  who  are  themselves  emotionally  un¬ 
stable.  It  is  unfortunate  for  both  sides.  They 


can  never  be  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
children  because  of  the  poor  reaction  which 
visually  handicapped  children  show  toward  a 
pitying  adult.  This  is  quickly  apparent,  and 
the  volunteer  realizes  her  own  inadequacy 
without  recognizing  its  cause.  Actually,  there 
is  considerable  harm  to  the  children  in  such 
a  relationship  so  that  if  these  volunteers  serve 
it  is  best  that  they  do  so  in  some  capacity  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  children. 

Those  of  the  second  group  have  been  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  They  are  the  persons  who 
along  with  their  enthusiasm  have  also  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn  and  an  attitude  of  common 
sense.  They  understand  that  volunteer  serv¬ 
ice  in  any  organization  involves  a  certain  con¬ 
formity  to  standards  and  methods  already  es- 
stablished,  that  even  as  they  ask  the  right  to 
participate,  the  organization  has  in  turn  the 
right  to  ask  certain  things  of  the  volunteer. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  an  educa¬ 
tional  organization  is  concerned,  as  in  our 
own  school.  We,  through  research  and  study, 
have  built  over  a  period  of  years  an  organiza- 
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tion  possessed  of  certain  very  definite  educa¬ 
tional  standards.  We  could  not  term  our¬ 
selves  a  Nursery  School  if  we  did  not  hold 
certain  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
nursery  school  education  holds  in  any  aspect. 
We  feel  that  these  are  important  to  maintain 
not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future  of 
the  school.  There  is  also  a  certain  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  children.  They  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  inconsistency  of  procedure  and 
training.  We  feel,  too,  that  the  question  of 
educational  standards  in  this  particular  field 
is  an  important  one.  Pre-school  education  for 
visually  handicapped  children  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  development  lies  wholly  with 
the  nursery  schools  in  so  far  as  they  can  carry 
on  consistent  study  and  application  of  meth¬ 
ods  which  they  have  proved  valuable  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  of  two  to  six 
years.  It  is  a  question  of  maintaining  stan¬ 
dards  not  for  one  school  alone  but  for  the 
progress  of  an  entire  field  of  endeavor. 

These  then  are  the  reasons  which  we  have 
in  mind  when  we  expect  our  volunteers  to 
follow  a  procedure  of  training  before  they 
carry  on  active  work  with  the  children.  We 
value  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  consider¬ 
ably,  but  I  believe  it  is  our  prerogative  as  an 
educational  organization  to  make  certain 
specifications.  Actually,  this  must  be  true  of 
any  organization  though  the  actual  procedure 
must  of  course  differ. 

We  are  forced  to  set  a  rather  low  number 
as  the  limit  of  volunteer  workers  at  once  time. 
This  is  because  our  organization  is  small,  and 
also  because  we  find  it  extremely  important 
that  there  are  not  too  many  adults  present  in 
a  situation  which  aims  for  the  independence 
of  the  children.  Each  volunteer  first  has  a 
period  of  observation.  This  covers  several 
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days  during  which  she  does  not  participate 
but  watches  the  procedure  of  the  school  day. 
This  includes  a  conference  with  the  teacher 
each  day  to  discuss  some  of  the  fundamental 
procedures  and  to  talk  over  activities  which 
have  occurred  during  that  day.  Following 
the  period  of  observation,  the  Volunteer  is 
given  general  directions  which  she  is  to  fol¬ 
low  in  whichever  of  the  two  groups  she  is 
assigned  to,  either  the  group  of  two-year-olds 
and  threejyear-olds  or  the  group  of  four-  and 
five-year-olds.  For  specific  direction  she 
works  with  the  teacher  and  later  carries  on 
some  of  the  activities  herself.  She  is  expected 
to  attend  conferences  and  staff  meetings  at 
which  time  the  children  are  discussed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  questions  of  development.  In  other 
words,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  school  she  is  part 
of  the  educational  procedure  and  bears  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  whole  organization. 

In  general,  it  seems  to  me,  this  procedure  is 
important  in  any  organization  in  which  vol¬ 
unteers  serve.  The  volunteers  themselves  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  organization,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  leader  of  the  organization 
has  certain  responsibilities  as  far  as  the  volun¬ 
teers  are  concerned.  It  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  workers  in  volunteer  capacities 
prefer  some  period  of  training  and  definite 
direction.  Not  only  is  it  wise  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  organization  itself  but  it  gives 
the  worker  security  and  confidence. 

This  is  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  that  volunteer  service  concerns  a  relation- 
tionship  which  has  two  sides,  each  bearing  a 
responsibility  to  the  other.  On  the  one  side 
there  is  a  need  for  strong  leaders,  on  the  other 
a  need  for  individuals  with  a  genuine  desire 
to  serve,  and  each  aware  of  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HAPTIC  SPACE  AND  SHAPE 


By  Viktor  Lowenfeld 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  spe¬ 
cific  laws  governing  the  haptic  perception  of 
space  and  form.  Die  Formenwelt  des  Tast- 
sinnes  by  G.  Revesz,1  deals  with  this  subject. 

In  this  comprehensive  and  well-illustrated 
work,  Revesz  endeavors  to  lay  the  “foundation 
for  a  new  psychology  of  the  blind”  by  in¬ 
vestigating  the  world  of  touch.  The  haptic  2 
space,  more  tied  to  the  ego  than  the  optic  or 
acoustic,  necessitates  two  aspects  which  in  the 
past  have  perhaps  not  been  treated  distinctly 
enough:  (i)  the  reproductive  experience  of 
space — the  effect  of  space  on  the  ego;  and 
(2)  the  productive  experience  of  space  which 
finds  its  best  manifestation  in  creative  activ¬ 
ity.  Revesz’s  work  is  certainly  important  and 
thorough,  but  reveals  again  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  investigator  of  this  essential 
branch  of  faculty  psychology;  namely,  to  put 
personal  experiences  of  space  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Although  the  author  advocates  an 
autonomous  consideration  of  the  haptic  space, 
he  again  and  again  falls  into  the  error  of  ac¬ 
cepting  visual  aesthetic  evaluations. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  space-psychology  which  represents  a 
rather  critical  treatment  of  the  existing 
theories,  Revesz  develops  his  own  theories. 
He  distinguishes  between  the  haptic  of  the 
seeing  (optificated  haptic)  and  the  haptic  of 
the  blind  (pure  autonomous  haptic).  He 
points  out  that  the  seeing  translate  their  tac¬ 
tual  perceptions  into  visual  ones — they  optify; 
while  the  blind  rely  on  their  tactual  percep¬ 
tions  as  such.  Revesz  criticizes  the  fact  “that 


1  Revesz,  G.  Die  Formenwelt  des  Tastsinnes.  Martinus 
NijhofT,  The  Hague,  Netherlands.  1938.  2  vols. 

2  Defined  by  Revesz  as  the  whole  unity  of  tactual  ex¬ 
perience. 


optic  problems  and  optic  methods  are  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  field  of  the  haptic  and  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  blind,”  but  when  it  comes  to 
an  evaluation  of  haptic  productions  (sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  blind)  he  not  only  accepts  the 
judgment  of  seeing  persons,  but  derives  from 
their  opinions  the  conclusion  that  the  blind 
are  not  conscious  of  the  expressive  value  of 
their  plastic  creations.  It  is  somehow  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  author  to  postulate  an  “autono¬ 
mous  way  of  treating  the  haptic,”  but  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  his  own  subjective  visual  experiences. 
He  writes:  “We  can  make  the  statement  that 
the  haptic  is  entirely  independent  of  the  sense 
of  vision  and  develops  its  world  by  means  of 
its  own  laws.”  In  spite  of  that  we  find 
throughout  the  book  visual  aesthetic  evalua¬ 
tion  applied  to  haptic  form-perception.  When 
Revesz  speaks  of  the  haptic  space  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  “Eigenkprperraum,” 
i.e.  the  static  space  co-ordinated  to  the  self, 
and  the  kinesthetic  space,  i.e.  the  dynamic 
space  perceived  by  movements.  He  believes 
that  the  blind  living  in  haptic  space  have  no 
concept  of  shifting  positions.  “Whether  an 
object  extending  in  horizontal  direction  is 
really  perceived  by  one  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  or  not  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
blind.”  An  investigation  of  the  haptic  space 
carried  out  with  many  interesting  psychologi¬ 
cal  experiments  leads  Revesz  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  haptic  space  constitutes  an 
“autochthonous  sense  space.” 

The  author  now  turns  to  the  haptic  expe¬ 
rience  of  single  forms  which  he  calls  “form- 
haptic.”  He  repeats,  “Here  also  conceptions 
derived  from  optic  experiences  were  trans¬ 
ferred  without  hesitation  to  the  haptic.  This 
caused,  in  my  opinion,  the  failure  to  penetrate 
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the  haptic  form  problems.”  After  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  perception  of  forms  and  struc¬ 
ture,  Revesz  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  optic  the  form-unity  is  fundamental.  “In 
order  to  perceive  details,  one  tries  to  estab¬ 
lish  analytically  the  structural  layers  of  the 
object  and  their  connection.  In  the  field  of 
the  haptic,  one  rarely  starts  from  the  whole 
but  tries  to  construct  a  structural  unity  from 
the  successively  perceived  parts  of  the  object.” 
Through  summation,  i.e.  by  linking  parts  of 
the  whole  no  form-unity  can  be  achieved. 
“Therefore,  the  haptic  person  renounces  in 
general  the  achievement  of  a  synthetic  form 
perception.”  This  most  important  and  de¬ 
cisive  statement  denying  to  the  haptic  per¬ 
son  any  perception  of  form  as  a  unit,  cer¬ 
tainly  necessitates  adding  that  this  refers  only 
to  the  reproductive  perception.  Thus  neglect¬ 
ing  entirely  the  aspect  of  productive  expe¬ 
rience,  Revesz  comes  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions:  “Our  sense  of  vision  is  adjusted  to 
the  perception  of  form;  the  sense  of  touch  to 
the  perception  of  structure;  form  dominates 
the  optic,  structure  the  haptic  world.” 

In  a  chapter  on  “form-perception”  and 
“form-recognition”  the  author  compares  the 
successive  impressions  of  the  blind  with  those 
of  the  seeing,  if  the  latter  are  offered  parts  of 
whole  figures  “in  topographically  correct  posi¬ 
tion”  in  succession.  In  his  experiments  he  asks 
seeing  persons  to  imagine  certain  geometric 
figures  which  they  had  perceived  visually 
by  single  partial  expositions.  By  such  succes¬ 
sive  perception  the  unity  of  form  is,  without 
doubt,  lost.  But  this  process  cannot  in  any 
way  be  compared  with  the  haptic  conceptions 
of  the  blind.  They  acquire  not  only  partial 
impressions,  but  their  moving  hand  slides 
from  one  part  to  another  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  perception  of  our  eyes  which  in 
a  movie,  presenting  a  closeup  of  a  section  of 
a  pillar,  successively  move  to  the  next  sec¬ 
tion  without  losing  the  continuity.  Revesz  in 
his  experiments  on  “recognition”  of  things 
goes  so  far  as  to  present  to  blind  persons  a 
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diagrammatic  paper-cut  of  a  bear  with  only 
two  legs  (the  other  two  being  covered  by 
those  in  the  front)  in  order  to  determine  their 
imagination.  I  would  like  to  answer  Revesz 
in  his  own  words:  “The  most  incorrect  and 
inadequate  way  to  a  haptic  ‘Gestalt-formation’ 
would  be  to  attempt  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  by  optification  of  haptic  impressions.” 
The  attempts  to  analyse  purely  associative 
created  geometric  forms  representing  certain 
objects  (e.g.  a  tree  consisting  of  a  rectangle 
and  a  triangle  to  represent  a  trunk  and  crown 
respectively),  or  in  other  words  to  “cut  up” 
the  symbol,  leads  Revesz  to  the  conclusion 
that  “successively  perceived  parts  of  the  form 
cannot  be  united  to  a  form  unit  in  the  field  of 
the  haptic.”  Unaware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
“cut  up”  symbols,  even  seeing  persons  would 
not  be  able  to  identify  the  objects. 

An  extensive  chapter  is  devoted  to  aesthetic 
experiences.  We  also  find  here  the  peculiar 
fact  that  the  author  compares  the  aesthetics  of 
the  “autonomous  haptic”  with  results  of  our 
aesthetics  derived  from  experiences  of  sight.  A 
blind  person  considering  a  bust  of  a  “beau¬ 
tiful  youth”  (How  often  in  the  course  of  time 
have  opinions  on  beauty  changed!)  as  ugly, 
or  confounding  certain  part-representations 
by  taking  curls  for  wrinkles  in  the  forehead, 
brings  Revesz  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blind 
are  lacking  in  aesthetic  experiences.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  autonomous  aesthetics  in  the  field 
of  the  haptic?  This  assumption  is  particularly 
suggested  by  a  study  of  Revesz’s  book.  He 
thinks  that  “it  is  impossible  to  build  up  in 
one’s  mincj  a  work  of  art  by  partial  percep¬ 
tion”  and  that  the  haptic  depends  too  much 
on  the  reality  of  tactual  impressions  and  of¬ 
fers,  therefore,  no  possibility  for  artistic  pro¬ 
ductivity.  It  may  be  that  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  recognition  of  presented  works,  but 
it  is  not  true  with  respect  to  creative  activity. 
This  criterion  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
music  where  our  perceptions  consist  only  of 
successive  part-impressions. 

How  far  Revesz  goes  in  his  “optification” 
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of  haptic  impressions  is  perhaps  best  shown 
by  the  important  conclusion  at  the  end  of 
his  chapter  on  “Achievements  in  Modelling 
of  Persons  Born  Blind.”  The  fact  that  the 
plastic  productions  of  persons  born  blind,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  development  of  their  man¬ 
ual  talents,  show  no  evidence  of  formal 
beauty,  proportion,  symmetry,3  organization, 
or  tectonic  unity;  that  the  blind  are  entirely 
incapable  of  understanding  our  aesthetic  con¬ 
cept  of  value — is  sufficient  evidence  for  de¬ 


3  In  my  book  The  Nature  of  Creative  Activity,  I  prove 
that  symmetry  is  characteristic  and  natural  in  a  certain 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  blind. — AurabR. 


nying  the  existence  of  aesthetic  experiences  of 
persons  born  blind.”  This  catagorical  state¬ 
ment  leaves  unanswered  the  question  which 
logically  results  from  Revesz’s  own  research: 
Is  there  no  “autonomous  aesthetics”  for  the 
“autonomous  haptic”  which  develops  its  own 
laws  independent  of  those  of  our  aesthetic 
evaluations  ? 

In  spite  of  many  unsolved  problems,  or  per¬ 
haps  because  of  them,  Revesz’s  work  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  to  which  he  offers  not  only  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  fundamental  problems,  but  also 
highly  interesting  and  abundantly  illustrated 
material  never  before  collected  in  such  a  way. 


MUSEUM  EXHIBITS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  H.  F.  Perkins 


It  was  the  experience  of  a  blind  woman  in 
the  Museum  that  suggested  the  exhibition  for 
the  blind.  This  casual  visitor,  coming  on  an 
errand  not  connected  with  exhibits,  showed 
such  keen  interest  in  the  objects  that  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  touch,  such  as  statuary,  that  the 
Director  opened  some  cases,  took  out  various 
objects  and  let  her  “see”  them  with  her 
fingers.  Her  response  was  so  intelligent  and 
her  understanding  of  the  objects  so  prompt 
that  she  at  once  convinced  the  observer  of  her 
natural  intelligence  and  background  of  cul¬ 
ture.  She  also  convinced  this  writer  that  other 
blind  people  should  be  given  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

At  the  present  time  a  second  exhibition  for 
the  blind,  and  in  some  respects  even  more  for 
the  seeing,  is  being  held  in  the  Robert  Hull 
Fleming  Museum  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  at  Burlington.  To  the  sightless  the  as¬ 
sortment  of  objects  from  every  department  of 
the  Museum,  from  asbestos  and  Indian  relics 


to  delicate  carvings  and  mounted  birds,  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  to  see  and  enjoy  things 
that  rarely,  if  ever,  come  within  the  touch  of 
the  sightless. 

Much  as  the  blind  people  seem  to  enjoy  and 
profit  by  the  contact  with  the  specimens  it  is 
perhaps  the  sighted  people  who  receive  the 
most  educating.  Our  imagination  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  foresee  how  a  blind  person  will  re¬ 
act  to  many  of  these  objects,  and  it  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  sighted  visitor  in  the  Museum  to 
watch  the  blind  in  their  rapid,  delicate  move¬ 
ments,  grasping  the  significance  and  meaning 
of  objects  almost  as  quickly  and  probably 
with  much  greater  chance  of  remembering 
than  a  person  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
There  is  nothing  blase  or  bored  in  their  man¬ 
ner. 

To  see  the  eager  fingers  of  both  hands  run¬ 
ning  over  the  carvings  of  an  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonian  bas-relief  showing  a  deified  king  with 
all  his  trappings,  to  sense  the  sheer  physical 
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joy  of  touching  the  soft  fur  of  a  mounted  fox 
with  those  supersensitive  fingers,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  solving  the  conundrum  of  the  tin 
candle-mould  of  early  Vermont  days — all 
these  things  give  the  sighted  visitor  a  new 
comprehension  not  only  of  the  handicap  of 
blindness  but  even  more,  the  achievements, 
the  conquering  of  the  handicap,  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  curtailed  apperceptions,  indeed 
the  joy  of  living  persons  whom  the  sighted 
are  all  too  prone  to  pity. 

Then  there  is  the  department  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  especially  for  sighted  people,  showing 
methods  of  preventing  blindness,  of  teaching 
the  blind,  and  the  games  and  puzzles  designed 
especially  for  the  blind.  The  blind  themselves, 
to  our  surprise,  seemed  to  enjoy  this  part  of 
the  exhibition  as  much  as  any  other. 

A  major  difficulty  in  handling  such  an  ex¬ 
hibition  had  to  do  with  transportation.  It  is 
hard  to  make  the  blind  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  the  exhibition  and,  after  that  has 
been  accomplished,  to  secure  transportation 
to  bring  them  to  the  Museum.  Consequently, 


a  part  of  the  present  exhibition  is  to  be  sent 
on  tour,  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  group  than  could  possibly  negotiate 
the  journey  to  the  Museum.  This  travelling 
exhibition  will  be  very  carefully  chosen,  and 
the  Museum  will  be  glad  to  loan  it  to  any  in¬ 
stitution  which  cares  to  pay  transportation 
charges  for  the  sake  of  showing  it  in  their 
own  building. 

It  appears  that  not  nearly  enough  of  this 
sort  of  thing  is  being  done  by  the  Museums 
of  the  country.  Although  our  institution  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  be  the  first  to  think  of  the  plan, 
it  is  our  hope  that  more  publicity  than  has 
been  given  this  type  of  project  in  the  past  may 
serve  to  stimulate  many  other  institutions  to 
arrange  exhibitions  for  the  blind.  Even  if 
only  a  few  blind  people  are  able  to  visit  the 
show,  it  is  worth  all  that  it  costs  in  labor  and 
time  to  give  the  satisfaction  to  that  small 
group.  It  is  the  least  the  Museum  people  can 
do  for  the  blind.  Furthermore,  they  owe 
themselves  the  extra  satisfaction  of  interesting 
and  pleasing  these  appreciative  blind  people. 
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Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  neve;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  CHANGES 

For  the  first  time  since  its  enactment  in 
1935,  the  Social  Security  Act  has  undergone 
amendment.  A  number  of  amendments  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  blind  were  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  were  accorded  hear¬ 
ings,  but  the  changes  which  were  actually 
made  were  rather  few. 

The  new  clauses  affecting  the  blind  pro¬ 
vided,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Federal  government  will  reimburse 
the  states  for  50  per  cent  of  their  grants 
for  aid  to  the  needy  blind  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $20  (instead  of  $15)  on  behalf 
of  any  individual  in  any  one  month. 

Some  states,  however,  have  at  present 
provisions  in  their  laws,  limiting  the 
maximum  grant  to  $30  per  month,  and 
will  have  to  alter  these  clauses  before  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  increased  Fed¬ 
eral  reimbursement. 

2.  The  Act  now  definitely  specifies  that  aid 
is  only  for  needy  individuals  who  are 
blind. 

While  the  Act  has  always  been  inter¬ 
preted  in  this  way,  the  definition  of 
aid  to  the  blind  was  not  formerly  so 
specified. 

3.  In  determining  need,  the  State  agency 


shall  take  into  consideration  any  other 
income  and  resources  of  an  individual 
claiming  aid  to  the  blind. 

No  information  has  been  received  as  to 
how  this  clause  will  be  interpreted,  but  it 
is  expected  to  affect  those  states  in  which 
the  state  law  provides  for  the  exemption 
of  some  specified  amount  of  income. 

4.  The  State  agency  must  provide  safe¬ 
guards  which  restrict  the  use  or  disclosure 
of  information  concerning  applicants  and 
recipients  to  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  aid  to  the 
blind. 

This  provides  a  greater  measure  of 
privacy  for  blind  individuals,  but,  unless 
it  is  liberally  interpreted  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  may  hamper  the  work  of  public 
and  private  agencies  offering  services  to 
the  blind  and  lead  to  duplication  of  effort 
in  regard  to  eye  examinations  and  similar 
procedures. 

5.  The  state  agency  must  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  per¬ 
sonnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis. 

This  is  expected  to  raise  the  standards 
of  qualifications  for  state  and  county 
workers  engaged  in  administering  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  to 
“take  relief  out  of  politics.” 

6.  The  Federal  government  will  reimburse 
the  states  for  50  per  cent  of  their  actual 
costs  for  administration  of  aid  to  the  blind 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  a  percentage 
based  on  the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant. 

This  will  enable  state  agencies  in  some 
cases  to  reduce  case  loads  and  in  general 
improve  their  administrative  procedures. 

These  amendments  will  solve  some  of  the 
problems  and  eliminate  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  in  the  four  years’  experience 
in  administering  aid  to  the  blind  on  a  Federal- 
state  basis,  and  should  serve  to  increase  the 
already  great  benefits  which  the  blind  people 
enjoy  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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ARKANSAS  APPOINTS  A  STATE 
WORKER 

Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
has  been  appointed  Supervisor  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  the  Arkansas  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare.  This  marks  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  state-supported  services  for  the 
adult  blind  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Kumpe  is  a  graduate  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  of  Little  Rock  Junior 
College,  and  of  the  Arkansas  Law  School.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Arkansas  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  program  as  co-ordinator  for  the 
first  electric  co-operative. 

As  president  of  the  Arkansas  Association 
for  the  blind  Mr.  Kumpe  has  been  active  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  people  of 
his  state,  and  brings  the  benefit  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  to  his  new  position. 

OKLAHOMA  EXECUTIVE 

On  July  1,  1939,  Honorable  Leon  C.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  ap¬ 
pointed  Mrs.  O.  B.  Grimmett  of  Altus,  as 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind.  Mrs.  Grimmett  is  the  first 
Secretary  to  be  selected  from  the  Western 
part  of  the  State  and  is  a  close  friend  to  the 
blind  people  of  her  county.  She  has  spent 
much  of  her  time  entertaining  them  as  well 
as  helping  them  in  many  ways. 

For  her  acts  of  kindness  and  her  work  as 
Director  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  Charity  Revue 
show,  which  is  an  annual  affair  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  money  for  under-privileged 
children,  she  was  chosen  as  the  most  useful 
citizen  of  Altus.  She  has  given  generously  of 
her  time  and  talent  for  many  years  in  con¬ 
ducting  this  work. 

Mrs.  Grimmett  is  a  very  active  participant 
in  the  work  of  the  American  Legion  Auxili¬ 


ary.  She  was  president  of  the  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  work  of  this  district  was  out¬ 
standing  under  her  leadership. 

Mrs.  Grimmett  was  graduated  from  the 
school  of  Dramatics  at  the  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women  and  later  studied  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Shaw  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  During  the  World  War  she  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband  on  a  tour  of  the  East 
coast,  entertaining  the  soldiers  in  their  hos¬ 
pitals  and  camps.  She  received  national 
honor  and  recognition  for  this  work. 

Mrs.  Grimmett’s  personality  and  state-wide 
acquaintance  should  prove  most  valuable  in 
her  work  among  the  blind. 


RETIREMENTS 


H.  M.  McMANAWAY 

After  twenty  years  of  service,  Mr.  H.  M. 
McManaway,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Staunton, 
Virginia,  resigned,  effective  August  31,  1939. 
In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Manaway,  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  school 
adopted  the  following  Resolutions : 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  accepts  with  pro¬ 
found  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
McManaway  as  Superintendent  of  the  school. 
Since  April  1,  1919,  Mr.  McManaway  has 
filled  a  very  important  and  difficult  position 
as  superintendent  with  marked  efficiency  and 
faithfulness.  His  unusual  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions,  his  wide  range  of  experience,  his  fine 
judgment,  and  his  influence  as  a  Christian 
gentleman,  have  equipped  him  in  a  very  un¬ 
usual  fashion  for  his  duties. 

His  technical  and  professional  training  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  school  and  to  the 
department  of  public  education  in  Virginia. 
His  devoted  industry  and  his  thoughtful  con¬ 
cern  for  every  phase  of  the  work  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  have 
made  him  an  invaluable  superintendent. 
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During  Mr.  McManaway’s  administration 
he  has  revised  the  Courses  of  Study  in  both 
Departments  of  the  school,  and  completely 
renovated  the  plant  adding  three  splendid 
new  buildings  one  of  which  is  Peery  Hall,  a 
fireproof  structure  of  elegant  proportions  and 
modern  equipment  occupied  by  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  His  love  for  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  has  been  exemplified  in  the  replan¬ 
ning  and  development  of  the  grounds  and 
the  plantings  of  shrubbery,  bulbs,  and  flowers 
which  have  transformed  the  campus  into  a 
lovely  garden. 

Mr.  McManaway’s  activities  in  the  work 
for  the  Blind  include  Chairmanship  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  1922-24.  He 
served  on  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind  for  four  years  (1922-1926).  Since  1937, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  was  elected 
Secretary  to  the  Board  in  1938,  which  affilia¬ 
tion  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Healy  of  Norfolk  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  McManaway.  Mr. 
Healy  comes  from  the  public  school  field  and 
is  highly  recommended  by  those  with  whom 
he  has  worked. 


NECROLOGY 


MARY  EMMA  ROBERTS 

Mrs.  Mary  Emma  Roberts,  who  from  1909 
to  1925  served  as  home  teacher  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  passed  away 
on  May  12,  1939. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Home  Teachers  Con¬ 
ference  and  made  a  valuable  contribution  in 
the  activities  of  that  group,  and  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  personality  soothed  many  a  dif¬ 
ficult  situation. 

Tireless  in  her  devotion  to  her  work,  she 


placed  the  welfare  of  her  blind  pupils  before 
any  other  consideration,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  them  as  well  as  by  her  fellow- 
workers  in  the  field. 

The  term  case  work  has  been  misunder¬ 
stood  and  loosely  used.  In  a  discussion  of  the 
relationship  of  case  work  to  public  relief,  the 
term  should  first  be  defined.  Case  work  in 
the  broader  sense  means  individualization  of 
service.  Relief  given  on  a  case  work  basis 
means  that  the  circumstances  of  each  client 
are  carefully  ascertained,  continued  contact 
maintained  and  necessary  assistance  given 
relative  to  need  for  relief  and  other  related 
problems.  Dependency  is  not  treated  as  an 
isolated  problem,  but  rather  as  a  symptom  and 
outgrowth  of  other  community  and  personal 
problems.  The  case  worker  administering  re¬ 
lief  no  more  gives  relief  without  thought  of 
other  related  problems  and  conditions  than 
the  doctor  thinks  of  giving  medicine  without 
diagnosis,  or  consideration  of  the  patient’s 
need  for  rest,  proper  diet,  etc.  Dependency  is 
rarely  due  to  one  cause  only  and  relief  is  prop¬ 
erly  only  one  phase  of  treatment.  True,  there 
are  cases  in  which  little  else  than  relief  is 
needed,  and  these  the  qualified  case  worker 
will  recognize  just  as  the  doctor  recognizes 
the  patient  who  needs  only  some  simple  rem¬ 
edy. — Ellery  F.  Reed  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin 
of  the  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  December,  1938. 

ONE-FARE  CONCESSION 

With  the  granting  on  August  1  of  the  one- 
fare  concession  upon  lines  affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Passenger  Association,  the  one-fare 
privilege,  which  permits  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide  to  travel  for  one  fare,  can  now  be 
secured  on  railroads  throughout  the  United 
States.  Blind  persons  who  wish  to  secure  the 
coupon  book  issued  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  connection  with  this  con¬ 
cession,  should  write  to  the  Foundation,  15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  THE 
PRIVATE  AGENCY 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from 
“Possible  Adjustment  of  Private  Agencies’ 
Programs  and  Budgets  in  the  Light  of  Public 
Welfare  Development”  by  C.  M.  Bookman, 
a  paper  given  at  the  Mid-West  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 

“As  long  as  public  relief  is  so  inadequate  and 
so  inelastic,  it  will  be  necessary  for  private 
agencies  to  supplement  more  or  less  the  relief 
program.  There  will  be,  for  example,  cases 
which  undoubtedly  are  public  relief  cases 
which  temporarily  must  be  given  relief  by 
private  agencies.  However,  for  the  most  part 
relief  is  no  longer  the  responsibility  of  the 
private  agencies.  Our  private  family  agencies 
have  found  their  raison  d’etre  in  the  case 
work  field  doing  the  preventive  work  which  in 
many  cases  may  avert  family  breakdown  and 
the  extreme  demoralization  which  frequently 
results  from  destitution,  especially  in  families 
which  have  enjoyed  a  standard  of  living  and 
a  status  in  the  community  more  or  less  above 
that  of  the  poverty  level.  Some  relief  will  be 
necessary  incident  to  such  preventive  work. 
In  fact,  if  relief  is  entirely  removed  from  the 
budgets  of  family  welfare  agencies,  their  social 
case  work  is  bound  to  suffer.  A  community 
can  not  rely  entirely  upon  public  agencies 
for  relief. 

“On  the  other  hand  private  relief  agencies 
doing  little  or  no  case  work  different  from  or 
beyond  that  which  is  being  done  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  in  the  community  have  little 
logical  grounds  for  existence  at  this  time.  .  .  . 

“Sheltered  workshops  are  in  some  instances 
being  maintained  with  a  subsidy  from  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  funds  which  really  constitutes 
a  substitute  for  a  public  work  relief  program 
or  public  general  relief.  For  instance  the 
workers  in  a  work  shop  for  the  blind  may  not 
get  the  full  amount  of  the  blind  pension 
which  would  be  theirs  if  they  were  not  earn¬ 
ing  wages  in  the  shop.  The  wages,  however, 


may  consist  in  part  of  Community  Chest 
funds.  Should  the  compensation  not  be 
placed  more  largely  on  a  cooperative  basis  dis¬ 
tributing  to  the  men  such  earnings  as  are 
actually  produced  and  at  the  same  time  se¬ 
curing  for  them  larger  blind  pensions.  .  .  . 

“Local  administration  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  retraining  and  guidance  programs,  for 
the  handicapped  paid  for  from  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  funds  are  logically  a  responsibility  of  a 
local  public  agency.  This  agency  may  be  the 
public  school,  welfare  department,  or  em¬ 
ployment  center.  The  administration  should 
be  on  a  case  work  basis.  There  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  what  agency  should  handle  it,  but  logi¬ 
cally  it  should  be  a  public  agency.  In  some 
communities  this  work  is  still  being  done  by 
family  agencies  at  Community  Chest  expense. 
In  this  as  in  other  examples  cited  in  this 
paper,  it  is  not  desirable  to  turn  the  work 
over  to  public  agencies  until  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  reasonably  well  done,  but 
there  is  need  to  work  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  agencies  capable  of  doing 
these  things  and  doing  them  well. 

“These  adjustments  to  bring  our  private 
agency  budgets  and  programs  into  line  with 
the  newly  developed  public  welfare  agencies 
and  activities  should  not  be  made  suddenly 
and  arbitrarily.  They  need  to  be  worked  on 
consistently  and  persistently  by  competent, 
technically  qualified  council  staff  members.  It 
thus  appears  that  a  sound  investment  in  econ¬ 
omy  and  in  better  community  organization 
can  be  made  through  employment  of  the  most 
competent  council  and  social  agency  person¬ 
nel.” 

STAND  CONCESSION  REPORT 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  reports  that  forty-one  stands  are  now  in 
operation  under  its  supervision.  The  average 
monthly  net  income  per  operator,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1939,  was  $69.88,  an  increase 
of  $10.70  over  the  average  monthly  net  income 
in  the  previous  year. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


The  development  of  volunteer  service  in 
Los  Angeles  was  one  of  the  subjects  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  Convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  July  io  to  14.  Helen  Hackett  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
participated  in  the  meeting  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  volunteer  service,  of  which  Peter 
J.  Salmon  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  served  as  Chairman.  Activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Volunteer  Service  Committee  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  were  detailed  by  Mr.  Salmon. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  in¬ 
dicated  that  more  and  more  interest  is  being 
shown  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  the 
various  possible  ways  in  which  volunteers 
may  serve  the  blind. 

With  emphasis  on  enriching  the  spiritual 
life  of  Brooklyn’s  blind  Catholics,  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Particular  Council  of 
Brooklyn,  is  developing  its  volunteer  service 
program.  Guides  and  transportation  are  be¬ 
ing  provided  to  assist  people  to  attend  Mass 
and  other  religious  services.  Assistance  in  the 
performances  of  religious  obligations  and 
helping  the  blind  to  have  affiliations  with 
church  organizations  are  other  parts  of  the 
program.  Making  known  the  existing  re¬ 
sources  of  public  and  private  agencies  is  also 
a  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Vin¬ 
centians.  Frank  J.  Duffy  is  serving  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  developing  program. 

An  example  of  public  agencies  and  volun¬ 
teer  agencies  working  together  is  described  in 
the  September  The  Lion,  by  E.  J.  Schnute, 
Secretary  of  the  Newark  (Ohio)  Lions  Club, 
who  tells  how  this  Club  has  co-operated  with 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  its 
stand  program.  Another  interesting  service 
performed  by  a  Lions  Club  was  in  Phila¬ 


delphia  where  the  students  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  were 
given  a  bus  trip  to  Valley  Forge  by  the  Over¬ 
brook  Lions  Club.  The  tour  of  Valley  Forge 
was  followed  by  a  picnic  luncheon.  Making 
it  possible  for  a  young  man  to  take  an  eight- 
week  course  in  stand  management  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  operation  of  a  stand  in  the 
new  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  Post  Office  was 
one  of  the  ways  the  Club  of  this  city  has  been 
giving  service.  Students  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  are  buying  soft  drinks  at  a  stand 
operated  by  a  young  woman  whom  the  Nor¬ 
man  Lions  Club  assisted  in  setting  up  a  stand 
in  one  of  the  University’s  buildings.  The 
latest  report  from  the  Orlando,  Florida,  Lions 
Club  is  that  1,225  blind  persons  are  enrolled 
for  the  free  correspondence  course  in  braille. 

The  program  for  “Work  with  the  Blind”, 
a  series  of  discussions  for  volunteers,  has  been 
announced  by  Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson, 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind  which  is  planning  and  sponsoring 
the  series.  Six  morning  sessions  are  being  held 
beginning  October  9  and  will  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  these  subjects:  “The  Vol¬ 
unteer  in  Social  Work,”  by  Mrs.  Natalie 
Linderholm  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund, 
with  Caroline  Flanders,  Supervisor  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Blind  Assistance,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  as  Discussion 
Leader;  “The  Role  of  a  Volunteer  in  Work 
for  the  Blind,”  MacEnnis  Moore,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with  Mrs.  Donald 
M.  Forgan,  Manhattan  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  as  Discussion  Leader;  “What  are 
the  Services  Provided  by  Public  and  Private 
Agencies  for  the  Blind?”  by  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  with  Grace 
S.  Harper,  Director,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
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the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  as  Discussion  Leader;  “What 
Direction  Should  Agencies  Give  to  Volun¬ 
teers?”  by  Alan  Blackburn,  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  with  Lucille  Hart,  Cath¬ 
olic  Center  for  the  Blind,  as  Discussion 
Leader;  “What  Do  Volunteers  Bring  to  the 
Agency?”  by  Mrs.  Mary  Childs  Draper,  with 
Mrs.  Henry  March,  Co-Chairman,  Women’s 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  as  Discussion  Leader;  “Volun¬ 
teers  from  the  Standpoint  of  Mary  Doe,”  by 
Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  with  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  Discussion 
Leader. 

A  similar  series  of  meetings  in  Boston,  to 
be  sponsored  by  Perkins  Institution,  is  to  be 
a  mid-Winter  event,  according  to  plans  be¬ 
ing  made  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 

Among  men  volunteers  serving  the  blind 
is  Elwood  S.  MacNabb,  who  has  been  giving 
service  to  the  Braille  Committee  of  the  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey  American  Red  Cross  Chap¬ 
ter.  The  September  Red  Cross  Courier  re¬ 
counts  how  Mr.  MacNabb  has  made  the  con¬ 
tribution  he  has  despite  being  past  seventy 
and  having  had  an  illness  which  paralyzed 
his  right  side.  Learning  to  write  with  his  left 
hand,  Mr.  MacNabb  has  transcribed  four 
volumes  during  the  past  year  and  has  also 
devised  certain  labor-saving  devices  for  the 
use  of  the  braille  bindery.  Among  these  de¬ 
vices  are:  Making  a  frame  for  transcribers 
so  as  to  do  away  with  using  a  table;  shellacked 
weights  with  handles  to  keep  folded  pages  in 
place;  an  adjustable  frame  for  making  book¬ 
lining;  an  improved  sewing  table  for  sewing 
heavy  braille  books. 

MacEnnis  Moore. 
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“Water  boy” .  A  man  who  had  recently  lost 
partial  vision  in  both  eyes,  had  secured  for 
himself  a  position  as  a  laborer  in  a  county 
road  work  gang.  He  had  previously  been 
foreman  of  a  lumber  company,  and,  being 
determined  to  work,  was,  through  political 
influence,  placed  with  a  road  gang.  He  soon 
found  that  the  work  affected  his  remaining 
sight  and  discontinued  it.  He  then  appealed 
to  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  for  assistance  in  securing  employment, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  proper 
county  officials  to  have  him  taken  on  a  ‘  water 
boy.”  The  appointment  was  made,  and  he 
has  been  continued  in  the  job  during  the 
periods  when  road  construction  has  been 
in  progress. 

Several  similar  placements  as  water  boy 
have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Men  so  placed  must  have  sufficient  vision 
must  have  sufficient  visual  acuity  to  enable 
them  to  move  about  without  danger  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  visual  acuity  of  the  client  men¬ 
tioned  above  was:  Right  eye,  fingers  at  one 
foot ;  left  eye,  6/ 60. 

Helper  in  a  riding  academy.  A  man  who  had 
been  employed  in  a  riding  academy  before 
the  impairment  of  his  vision  was  replaced 
there  on  a  somewhat  different  job.  At  the 
time  of  placement  his  visual  acuity  in  each 
eye  was  “fingers  at  3.5  feet.”  After  re-employ¬ 
ment  he  was  assigned  to  the  job  of  cleaning 
“tack.”  “Tack”  is  a  stable  name  for  harness, 
saddles,  and  bridles.  The  proprietor  of  the 
riding  academy  reported  that  this  work  had 
been  done  by  this  employee  prior  to  blindness, 
and  he  was  therefore  familiar  with  it.  He 
further  reported  that  the  employee  was  now 
doing  better  work  than  before  he  lost  his  sight. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


State  Division  for  the  Blind  (Washington) . — 
Public  assistance,  averaging  $30.26,  was  provided  for 
999  blind  persons  in  the  State  of  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  August.  Assistance  to  blind  persons,  together 
with  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  is  adminis¬ 
tered,  under  the  1939  Social  Security  legislation,  by 
the  thirty-nine  County  Welfare  Departments  under 
the  Supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Security.  The  Welfare  Departments  determine  the 
eligibility  of  blind  applicants  under  the  terms  of 
the  1927  blind  assistance  law  and  Section  17  of 
Chapter  216  of  the  1939  law.  Size  of  individual 
monthly  grants  is  determined  by  deducting  income 
and  resources  from  $40.  The  first  blind  assistance 
law  in  the  state  was  passed  in  1933  whereby  the 
counties  provided  assistance  from  their  own  reve¬ 
nues.  When  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  became 
effective,  it  was  necessary  to  revise  the  law  in  order 
to  provide  for  state  supervision  and  take  advantage 
of  state  and  federal  matching  funds.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  blind  persons  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  has  remained  fairly  static.  However,  with  leg¬ 
islative  enactments  in  1937  providing  for  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation,  blind  persons  of  em¬ 
ployable  age  are  leaving  the  blind  assistance  rolls  to 
engage  in  home  industry  and  thus  become  self- 
supporting. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. — Melvin 
King,  a  graduate  of  the  School  in  1937,  has  en¬ 
tered  Colorado  University  for  his  third  year  in  the 
School  of  Music.  He  has  maintained  a  high  scho¬ 
lastic  record  during  the  past  year.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  played  the  piano  for  dancing  at  a  well 
known  resort.  .  .  .  Joseph  Albrecht  has  received  a 
scholarship  for  his  first  year  at  Colorado  College.  He 
expects  to  major  in  English.  .  .  .  Theodore  Albrecht, 
who  graduated  from  the  School  in  1934  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.A.  degree  from  Chicago  University,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Braille  Division  of  the 
Chicago  Library. 

Welfare  Association  of  the  Sightless  of  Ohio. — 
The  Association  held  its  twenty-fifth  annual  con¬ 


vention  in  Columbus  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  Sep¬ 
tember  2  through  September  4.  Columbus  Council 
No.  5  acted  as  host.  The  convention  program  in¬ 
cluded  an  opening  meeting,  a  business  meeting,  a 
trip  to  Logan  Elm,  and  a  dance.  A  resolution  en¬ 
dorsing  Judge  Bell  of  Cincinnati  for  appointment  to 
a  vacancy  on  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  adopted  at  the  business  meeting. 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind. — Mr.  John 
Duddy,  who  is  Director  of  Music  at  Albright  Col¬ 
lege  in  Reading,  has  been  named  Director  of  Music 
for  the  School.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
MacDonald,  who  has  been  his  student  for  six  years. 
...  A  new  staff  member,  Miss  Anna  McKee,  of 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Teacher’s  College  at  Bridgewater.  She  has  also  com¬ 
pleted  the  Harvard  Course  at  Perkins  Institution. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. — Sixty-six  boys  and  fifty-one  girls  were  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  second  season  of  Camp  Wapanacki, 
located  in  Hardwick,  Vermont.  In  addition  to  the 
Institute,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  New  York  State  School  were  represented.  ...  It 
is  estimated  that  approximately  two  million  people 
visited  the  exhibition  booth  of  the  Institute  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  ...  A  second  faculty  unit 
for  married  teachers  has  been  opened  for  use.  There 
are  quarters  for  six  families.  .  .  .  The  following 
scholarship  students  in  the  Department  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
are  in  residence  at  the  Institute  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries:  Carlos  Milberg,  Argentine;  Natesa  Mudaliar 
and  Amul  Kumar  Shah,  India;  Dolores  Quinto, 
Hawaii;  Riad  M.  Askar,  Egypt;  S.  Rodriquez  Pastor, 
Porto  Rico. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( North¬ 
ampton  County  Branch). — The  Association  has  se¬ 
cured,  through  the  W.P.A.  Adult  Education  and 
Recreation  Program,  four  local  blind  people  for 
teaching  braille;  typewriting;  telephone  soliciting 
of  orders;  and  all  kinds  of  handwork;  including 
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weaving,  crocheting  and  knitting,  chair  caning  and 
rush  seating,  spline  and  pith  work,  etc.  Three  of 
the  new  teachers — LeRoy  Price,  Katherine  Jones, 
and  Carolyn  Kittinger — are  recent  graduates  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.  The  fourth  teacher,  Walter  Francis,  has  been 
conducting  his  own  shop  in  Easton.  The  new  staff, 
which  holds  regular  weekly  meetings  with  Miss 
Anne  Vlachos,  the  Superintendent,  work  both  at  the 
Association’s  headquarters  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
pupils  who  cannot  go  to  the  Association. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  —  Six  volun¬ 
teer  committees  are  formulating  their  plans  for 
the  season.  The  parent  committee,  which  is  thirty- 
three  years  old,  is  called  the  Social  Service  Commit¬ 
tee.  Its  twenty-five  members  assist  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  work.  They  maintain  a  “Sunshine 
Fund”  for  special  needs  among  the  blind  whom 
they  visit.  They  also  have  sub-committees  on  dis¬ 
tribution  of  blind-made  merchandise,  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  camp  and  Grasselli  House,  on  clubs, 
and  they  also  act  as  sales  women  at  the  four  annual 
sales  in  downtown  stores.  The  Council  Committee, 
whose  thirty-five  members  belong  to  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  is  active  along  many  lines.  This 
committee  was  organized  in  1923.  Arrangements  for 
the  four  sales  already  mentioned  are  all  made  by 
this  committee.  They  also  conduct  a  one  week  sale 
in  a  vacant  store  before  Christmas.  The  Junior 
League  Committee,  organized  in  1927,  is  composed 
of  thirty  League  members.  They  put  on  the  annual 
dramatic  performance.  The  Committee  members 
also  assist  in  the  store  sales,  on  the  Models  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  publicity,  with  motor  service,  and  in  va¬ 
rious  other  ways.  The  Colored  Committee,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1923,  does  intensive  work  with  the  colored 
blind  of  the  city.  The  members  make  their  calls 
regularly.  The  committee  members  are  selected  from 
the  Missionary  Societies  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
colored  churches,  and  these  churches  contribute 
toward  the  expense  of  various  parties  and  picnics 
given  throughout  the  year.  A  group  of  thirty  of  the 
younger  colored  people  are  sent  for  one  week  to  a 
summer  camp  maintained  by  the  Phyllis  Wheatly 
Association,  and  this  project  is  financed  from  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  annual  play  given  by  the  Junior  League 
Committee.  The  West  Side  Committee  began  its 
work  in  1922  and  serves  the  section  of  the  city 
where  the  poorest  blind  people  live.  Case  work  is 
done,  medical  services  arranged,  recreation  provided, 
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and  Christmas  baskets  delivered.  The  Lakewood 
Committee,  organized  in  1923,  serves  the  blind  of 
its  section,  calling  regularly  on  all  of  them  and 
maintaining  a  club  of  men  and  women  which  meets 
bi-monthly.  Motor  service  and  programs  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  committee  which  also  plans  several 
recreational  opportunities  throughout  the  year.  A 
member  of  the  Social  Service  staff  of  the  Society 
meets  regularly  with  these  six  committees,  acting  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. — Mr.  C.  E.  Whipp,  who  was  orchestra  direc¬ 
tor  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  and  Miss  Agatha 
Estill,  piano  instructor  in  the  Music  Department  for 
about  thirty-eight  years,  have  resigned.  .  .  .  Miss 
Teter,  as  directing  head,  has  reorganized  the  music 
department.  She  is  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  and 
has  taught  music  in  public  schools  for  several  years. 
She  is  assisted  by  Miss  Ruth  Drinkworth  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Sckougaard. 

Perkins  Institution. — Four  new  pupils  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Deaf-Blind  Department.  Two  of 
the  children  come  from  Minnesota,  one  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  one  from  Massachusetts.  There  are  now 
eighteen  pupils  who  receive  instruction  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  ...  In  the  chapel  of  the  Howe  Building 
a  new  organ  has  been  installed  as  a  memorial  to 
Clara  Babbitt  Hyde  Montgomery,  wife  of  the  late 
Colonel  George  Montgomery.  The  organ  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  its  tone  may  be  projected  into  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  Dwight  Hall,  and  it  may  also  be  played 
directly  from  the  console  of  the  Dwight  Hall  organ. 

Grand  Rapids  City  Schools. — Miss  Helen  Mount, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  been  named  as  the  new 
assistant  in  the  braille  class.  .  .  .  The  Supervisor  of 
Industrial  Arts  has  assigned  one  of  his  teachers  to 
the  braille  class  to  see  what  opportunities  can  be 
given  the  students  along  the  line  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Pittsburgh 
Branch ). — On  November  1,  the  state  offices  and 
management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  will  be  transferred  from  308  South  Craig 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  to  132  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg. 
Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  will  continue  to  pursue  the  duties 
incident  to  his  present  office  and  will  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  in  behalf  of  the  branches.  Mr.  Guy 
H.  Nickeson,  now  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
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Pittsburgh  Branch,  will  succeed  Mr.  Latimer  as 
Superintendent.  Miss  Mildred  Gettys  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  office  secretary  and  bookkeeper  of  the  new 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind. — The  Light¬ 
house  Music  School  began  its  thirty-second  season 
September  18.  Blind  persons  of  all  ages  may  enroll 
at  the  School.  This  year  the  youngest  student  is  four 
and  the  oldest  fifty-nine.  The  Music  School,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Marjorie  Harding,  Violinist  in 
the  Brico  Symphony,  is  housed  in  its  own  building 
adjoining  the  Lighthouse.  Choral  ensembles  and 
chamber  music  groups,  including  string  trios  and 
piano  quartets,  are  being  continued  on  a  larger  scale 
because  of  the  great  interest  shown  in  group  activity 
by  the  blind  students  last  year. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  Meadow 
Downs  Riding  Academy  asked  the  Society  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  gate  receipts  from  a  horse  show  they  spon¬ 
sored  September  16.  The  president  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Club,  who  is  without  sight,  has  been  riding  at 
this  club  for  some  time  and  was  made  chairman  of 
the  horse  show. 

Association  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight  Conserva¬ 
tion. — The  Blind  Sportsmen’s  Club  spent  a  week 
at  the  Odd  Fellows  cottage  at  Lincoln  Lake,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  Association.  There  were 
nine  blind  men  and  two  sighted  men  in  the  party. 
The  Club  also  assisted  in  entertaining  several  other 
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groups  from  the  Association  who  visited  the  lake 
during  the  week. 

A.A.W.B.  Vocational  Guidance  Committee. — The 
vocational  guidance  committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  held 
an  all  day  meeting  September  27  in  New  York  City 
at  the  office  of  the  Chairman,  Benjamin  Berinstein, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  Albert  G. 
Cowgill  and  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  present.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  survey  of  the  methods  and  plans  in 
use  by  the  adult  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind 
in  several  states  for  placing  boys  and  girls  who  are 
being  graduated  each  year  from  the  schools.  Such 
surveys  will  be  undertaken  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
probably  West  Virginia.  Plans  for  a  regional  con¬ 
ference  on  vocational  guidance  by  workers  for  the 
blind  were  discussed. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 
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The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  for 
April,  1939  contains  the  article,  “The  De¬ 
velopment  and  Standardization  of  the  I.J.R. 
Tests  for  the  Visually  Handicapped”  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Davidson  and  Andrew  W.  Brown.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  reported  here  was  to  de¬ 
velop  a  test  by  which  the  same  thing  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  conventional  intelligence  tests 
may  be  measured  in  those  who  are  totally 
blind  or  more  or  less  visually  handicapped. 

“Assistance  for  the  Blind”  by  Peter  Kasius 
and  C.  E.  Rice,  is  found  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  for  March,  1939.  Present  legislative 
provisions  are  discussed  with  special  attention 
given  to  such  points  as  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness,  examination  of  applicants,  the  preva¬ 
lence  and  causes  of  blindness,  and  services  to 
the  blind  other  than  direct  relief. 

“Workers  in  the  Dark”  by  Enid  Griffis  in 
Coronet  for  August,  1939,  carries  the  subtitle 
“The  Greatest  Handicap  of  the  Blind  is  the 
Stupid  Attitude  of  Those  Who  Can  See,”  and 
tells  of  frequent  successes  in  professional  and 
social  life  in  spite  of  blindness.  The  article 
also  discusses  various  ways  in  which  science 
and  invention  have  been  of  help  to  the  blind, 
and  gives  suggestions  for  a  sane  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  blind  on  the  part  of  the  seeing. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
a  famous  French  blind  man  is  celebrated  in 
the  article,  “Emile  Javal — French  Savant, 
Centenary  May  1,  1939,”  by  Dr.  James  E. 
Lebensohn  in  Scientific  Monthly  for  June, 
1939.  Dr.  Javal,  who  was  a  noted  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist  before  losing  his  sight,  is  well  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  as  the  author  of  the 
book,  On  Becoming  Blind,  a  book  written  for 


the  purpose  of  helping  other  blind  persons  to 
adjust  to  oncoming  darkness. 

The  American  Magazine  for  August,  1939, 
includes  the  article,  “A  Man  Without  A 
Worry”  by  William  A.  H.  Birnie,  which  tells 
the  life-story  of  the  blind  musical  genius,  Alec 
Templeton.  Mr.  Templeton  is  also  the  hero 
of  the  story,  “A  New  Genius  Who  Does  Not 
See,”  by  the  French  pianist  and  conductor, 
Maurice  Dumesnil  in  The  Etude  for  July, 
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“WPA  Serves  the  Blind”  in  The  Common¬ 
weal  for  August  11,  1939  is  a  report  on  va¬ 
rious  WPA  projects  which  serve  to  further 
reading  interests  among  the  blind.  Particular 
space  is  given  to  a  description  of  the  project 
which  manufactures  Talking  Book  reading 
machines  that  are  loaned  to  blind  persons  all 
over  the  country. 

“Sightless  Orchestra  Wins  Praise”  in  The 
Musician  for  June,  1939  is  the  story  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Dance  Orchestra  No.  3,  a  unit  of  the 
WPA  Federal  Music  Project.  This  orchestra 
has  been  active  on  the  radio  and  at  super¬ 
vised  free  dances  in  playgrounds  and  parks. 

You  Can  Learn  to  Read  Braille  by  Made¬ 
leine  Seymour  Loomis  is  published  by  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  printed  in  inkprint  and  in  braille 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  The  subtitle  of  this  book  is:  A  Course 
in  Reading  Standard  English  Braille  With  the 
Assistance  of  Any  Sighted  Reader .  Copies  of 
both  the  inkprint  and  the  braille  editions  may 
be  obtained  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 


Helga  Lende. 
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Beating  Shoes,  by  W .  H.  Coates .  Heath 

Cranton  Limited,  London,  is.  6d. 

“The  times  are  out  of  joint!”  cried  Hamlet. 

The  Prince  of  Denmark  did  not  agree  with 
what  he  saw  going  on  about  him  and,  like 
many  other  good  people,  thought  everything 
was  going  to  the  bow-wows.  It  is  ever  thus. 
The  human  mind  is  never  static,  though  at 
times  it  appears  to  be  so.  This  merely  means 
that  its  rate  of  progress  is  so  slow  for  a  long 
period  of  years  as  to  create  the  impression  of 
a  definite  halt.  These  stagnations  give  birth  to 
the  conservative  type  of  mind — the  mind 
which  abhors  change.  Eventually,  however, 
the  sluggish  current  of  thought  quickens  its 
tempo,  and  we  pass  into  a  period  of  revolu¬ 
tion  which,  in  its  turn,  finally  widens  out  into 
another  bayou  of  stagnation.  To  the  conserva¬ 
tives  of  the  first  time  of  peace,  the  young 
iconoclasts  of  the  succeeding  period  are  rebels 
deserving  only  the  guillotine;  to  these  the 
conservatives  are  reactionaries  who  should 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  And  in 
their  turn  the  rebels  become  reactionaries. 
Thus  society  grows  and  develops,  for,  after 
all,  each  revolution  leaves  something  worth 
salvaging  and  which  enriches  life. 

We  are  now  in  a  time  of  transition  in 
every  phase  of  existence.  Literature  and  pic¬ 
torial  art,  while  still  growing  naturally,  are 
developing  certain  freakish  tendencies  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  are  called  surrealism. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  special  term 
applied  to  the  poetry  of  the  young  school  but 
I  often  think  that  it  too  should  be  dubbed 
surrealistic. 

Free  verse,  use  of  prose  terms  which  by  no 
stretch  of  poetic  license  can  be  made  poetic,  a 
syncopated  rhythm,  verbless  sentences — all 
these  (and  more)  are  characteristic  of  much 
of  our  present  day  verse,  though  the  era  of 
extreme  daring  is  past,  or  is  passing.  Our 


blind  poets  have  not  escaped  the  infection; 
and  it  is  of  one  of  these  that  I  wish  to  speak 
here.  He  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates  of  England, 
and  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
New  Beacon  (National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London),  John  O’ London  (one  of  the 
best-known  literary  weeklies  in  the  English- 
speaking  world),  and  to  other  periodicals.  I 
now  have  before  me  a  small  collection  of  Mr. 
Coates’  poems  (twenty-three  in  all),  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  Beating  Shoes — though 
just  why  this  particular  caption  should  have 
been  chosen  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Let  us 
see  what  we  can  find  in  these  pieces. 

Mr.  Coates  is,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
of  the  younger  school  and,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  because  an  idea  is  phrased  in  such 
and  such  a  manner  in  prose,  that  manner 
must  be  right  for  poetry,  quite  often  uses 
words  which  we  old,  mid-Victorian  fogies 
would  avoid  like  the  plague.  For  instance,  in 
“Off  the  Map”  our  author  says: 

They  came  on  winter  mornings 

When  the  thorn  was  drenched  and  bare, 

Ignoring  mud  and  water, 

Scorning  the  cane  of  the  air: 

The  picture  is  that  of  a  lane  used  by  children 
on  their  way  to  school;  and  the  sharp  tang  of 
the  frosty  winter  morning  air  on  hands  and 
faces  is  called  by  Mr.  Coates  “the  cane  of  the 
air.”  Why,  forsooth?  Evidently  because  the 
children  were  on  their  way  to  a  torture  cham¬ 
ber  where  they  might  expect  to  feel  the  sting 
of  the  rod  of  correction.  I  think  the  poet  is 
here  too  much  a  slave  to  his  view  of  con¬ 
sistency  and  to  his  determination  to  be  prosily 
correct  while  writing  poetry.  As  for  myself, 
the  cane  seems  a  rather  inappropriate  simile 
to  represent  the  effect  of  frost  upon  the  ex¬ 
posed  skin.  However,  there  are  few  beautiful 
faces  without  some  small  blemish;  and  I  must 
not  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  small  defects 
in  Mr.  Coates’  work,  for  fear  of  losing  sight 
of  the  fair  forest  because  of  stopping  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  individual  trees. 

Here  is  a  little  gem  which  reconciles  me 
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to  frost  canes,  to  the  grasping  of  three- 
dimensional-curves  (see  quotation  from 
“Touch-Landscape”)  and  various  other  words 
and  expressions  which  would  make  Tenny¬ 
son  turn  in  his  grave — though  Wordsworth 
might  conceivably  have  used  them. 

THISTLE 

Your  stubborn  root  is  fastened  deep 
In  iron  clay; 

Your  sharp  forbidding  leaves  you  keep 
In  ranked  array 

Of  spears  to  guard  the  stately  stem 
That  sways  with  them 

In  the  slow  airs  of  an  August  day. 

That  stem  is  tipped  with  blossom  sweet 
Which  the  bee  knows 

And  moth  remembers  when  the  heat 
Of  day  goes, 

Or  wears  an  unsubstantial  crown 
Of  thistledown 

Softer  than  freshly-fallen  snows. 

All  this  is  you,  and  more  than  this, — 

Your  image  keen — 

Your  personal  chord — your  synthesis — 

The  sprite  unseen 

Yet  seen — not  flower  nor  leaf  nor  stem 
But  all  of  them — 

An  inaccessible  virgin  queen. 

Is  that  not  graceful?  Is  it  not  fine?  It  has 
the  real  touch,  the  real  flavor.  .  .  .  And  here  is 
another,  quite  different  but  genuine. 

SOLITUDE 

I  stand  in  a  mystic  circle; — 

A  tract  of  cold  silence, 

Whose  rim — the  listening  ear’s  far  horizon — 
Invisibly  curves  through  miles  of  empty  night. 

“In  this  enchanted  ring 
Are  all  sounds  dear — 

The  short  simple  sounds 
That  flicker  here  and  there; — 

They  speak  some  thought  of  the  breadth  and 
height  of  things, 


And  strange  austere  poetic  symbols  fill 
This  world  of  common  noises. 

The  hollow  note  of  a  woodland  owl, 

The  bark  of  a  dog, 

The  flute-like  whistle  of  passing  trains 
Four  miles  away, 

The  fleeting  hum  of  a  car  along  some  road 
That  lies  a  tangent  upon  my  circle’s  edge: 

— They  come  with  a  new  power 
Out  of  original  silence; 

They  are  rare  voices  enriched 
With  meaning  beyond  my  ear; 

Though  but  the  jingling  jargon  of  crowded 
days, 

They  become  faint  monosyllables  of  God’s  truth. 

A  cold  calm  is  about  me, 

The  voices  speak  in  my  soul; 

I  am  released  from  the  bonds  of  banality, 
From  the  flat  boredom  of  towns: 

I  can  turn  once  more  to  faith  in  God  and  Man.” 

And  there  are  others  possessing  considerable 
charm  and  merit.  However,  too  many  have 
that  little  blemish  of  which  I  spoke.  We  ven¬ 
ture  that  if  destiny  be  kind  to  Mr.  Coates  and 
give  him  long  life,  his  more  mature  work 
will  be  more  in  accord  with  the  canons  of 
what  he  would  probably  now  scornfully  call 
“conventional  rot.” 

In  Dr.  Thomas  Cutsf orth’s  book,  The 
Blind  in  School  and  Society,  considerable  heat 
is  generated  over  the  subject  of  verbalism. 
The  learned  doctor  rather  assumes  that  a 
blind  person,  knowing  nothing  of  colors  (and 
other  things),  should  carefully  avoid  men¬ 
tioning  them.  As  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  stuff  such  people  should  write,  a  letter  is 
quoted,  describing  a  walk  by  a  mountain 
road.  No  color  is  spoken  of,  but  scents  and 
sounds  and  tactual  impressions  are  freely 
enumerated.  And  the  effect  is  really  very 
fresh  and  vivid. ...  We  imagine  that  “Touch- 
Landscape”  in  Beating  Shoes  would  meet 
with  Dr.  Cutsforth’s  approval,  for,  as  its  title 
would  imply,  it  deals  with  the  perception  of 
landscape  through  touch  and  hearing — and  a 
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good  deal  of  imagination.  We  quote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  poem.  .  .  .  Don’t  be  too  critical  of 
three-dimensional-curves! 

Then  stepped  my  fancy  out  over  the  scene. 
Through  stiff  bracken  she  waded, 

The  turf  caressed  her  feet, 

The  ground  flowed  away  in  broad  slopes  towards 
the  valley. 

She  heard  the  shadow-sound  of  trees; 

Her  hands  brushed  the  fields — a  thousand 
acres — 

To  touch  the  distant  wood 
Flung  like  a  scarf  of  lace 
Upon  the  knees  of  the  hills. 

She  buried  her  feet  in  grasses  rich  and  cool 
When  to  the  plain  she  leapt 
Beside  a  level  river — 

A  polished  strip  of  metal  cutting  the  pastures. 

And  thence  to  farther  hills 
Swelling  beneath  my  disembodied  hands 
In  three-dimensional  curves; — 

Most  lovely  hills,  phantom  and  far  away 
And  overlaid  with  velvet. 

And  farther  yet,  beyond  the  misty  hills, 

I  reached  the  wrinkled  sea; — 

I  touched  the  waves  with  crests  of  thistledown. 

The  little  collection  ends  with  a  group  of 
poems  on  aeroplanes,  science,  physics,  astron¬ 
omy.  These  topics  are  treated  just  about  as 
you  might  expect — with  greater  verbal  artil¬ 
lery  but  less  effect.  It  is  evident  here,  as  else¬ 
where  in  literary  history,  that  our  young  poet 
is  more  at  home  in  the  world  he  wots  of  than 
flying  about  in  the  universe  among  the  “evils 
that  he  knows  not  of.”  Mr.  Coates  has  a  gen¬ 
uine  talent;  he  should  cultivate  it  in  his  own 
garden,  venturing  as  infrequently  as  possible 
beyond  the  palings.  I  firmly  believe  he  will  be 
heard  from  again  and  with  increasing  cer¬ 
tainty  of  experience  and  expression.  We  can 
do  with  a  few  real  poets  among  our  own 
people. 

S.  C.  Swift. 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  have  recently  been 
published  in  Moon  type:  Per  Vol. 

4215-26  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  by 
Mrs.  Craik.  (Limited  Edition) 

12  vols. 

3573  Great  Boo\s  Re-told  as  Short 
Stories,  by  A.  Praga.  (Contain¬ 


ing  six  tales)  Vol.  5 . 2s.^d. 

4261  Twelve  Ascensiontide  Hymns. 

In  paper  cover .  6d. 

4262  Twelve  Whitsun  Hymns .  In 

paper  cover .  6d. 

4263  Twelve  Trinity  Hymns .  In 

paper  cover .  6d. 

4264  Twelve  Communion  Hymns. 

In  paper  cover .  6d. 

4265  A  Mans  Worst  Enemy,  by 

Donald  S.  Aitken . 2 s. 

42 66  Blotto,  by  H.  Mortimer  Batten  2 s. 

4267  The  Envelope,  by  J.  Storer 

Clouston  . 2  s. 

4268  The  Anthropologist  at  Large, 

by  R.  Austin  Freeman . 2 s.  9 d. 

4269  Mr.  Chips  Tacl{les  a  Job,  by 

James  Hilton . 2 s. 

4270  Motherwise,  by  Florence  Hogg  1/.  9 d. 

4271  They  Called  Them  the  Duch¬ 
esses,  by  Winifred  Holtby .  ...  2 s.  6d. 

4272  For  Better  or  Worse,  by  W.  W. 

Jacobs  . 2 s. 

4273-4  Oh,  Whistle,  and  YU  Come  to 
You,  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James. 

2  vols . 2 s. 

4275  Face  Value,  by  Ann  Napier. .  is.  9 d. 

4276  The  House  of  Broken  Things, 

by  Erica  O’Foyle . 2 s.6d. 

4277-8  The  Cabaret  de  la  Liberte,  by 

Baroness  Orczy.  2  vols . 2 s.6d. 

4279  The  Fourth  Partner,  by  J.  Clif¬ 
ton  Peters . 2 s.  9 d. 

4280  Uncle  Arthur,  by  John  Pudney  2 s. 

4281  A  Pair  of  Hands,  by  Quiller- 

Couch  . 2 s.6d. 
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4282  The  Artists,  by  Mazo  de  la 

Roche  . 2 s.6d. 

4283  Art  and  Craft,  by  Margery 

Sharp  . 3s- 3^. 

4284  The  Sound  of  the  Silence,  by 

K.  C.  Strahan . is.  yd. 

4285-6  The  Story  of  Ben,  by  William 

Wright.  2  vols . y.  $d. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKS  IN  BRAILLE 

How  to  Ma\e  Candy,  by  W.  W.  Chensoeth 
(Head  of  the  Department  of  Horticultural 
Manufactures  at  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege).  In  one  volume,  44  pages,  Grade  Two. 
Price  75  cents  in  a  permanent  binding,  60 
cents  in  a  staple  binding,  and  40  cents  in  a 
tied  binding.  This  book  has  been  specially 
edited  for  the  blind  by  Miss  Natalie  Ruth, 
teacher  of  home  economics  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Boston  Coo\ing  School  Coo\  Boo\ 
(, Selections ),  by  Fanny  Merritt  Farmer.  1937 
edition  in  two  volumes.  Copies  available  both 
in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  and  in  Standard 
English  Braille  Grade  Two.  Price  $2.50  in 
a  permanent  binding,  $2.00  in  a  staple  bind¬ 
ing,  and  $1.50  in  a  tied  binding.  This  book 
has  been  specially  edited  for  the  blind  by 
Miss  Natalie  Ruth,  teacher  of  home  economics 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind. 

Culbertson  s  Own  New  Contract  Bridge 
Self-Teacher,  by  Ely  Culbertson.  In  three 
volumes.  Price  $3.75  in  a  permanent  binding, 
$3.00  in  a  staple  binding,  and  $2.25  in  a  tied 
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binding.  (This  title  not  to  be  confused  with 
Culbertson  s  Smnmary  ( New  Rules),  pub¬ 
lished  in  1933.) 

Decorative  Bedspreads — Knitting  (  Selec¬ 
tions ),  by  Anne  Orr.  Book  37,  in  one  volume, 
72  pages.  Grade  Two.  Price  $1.25  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  binding,  $1.00  in  a  staple  binding,  and 
75  cents  in  a  tied  binding.  A  new  one  volume 
book  with  full  instructions  and  the  latest 
designs  for  knitting  twelve  different  bed¬ 
spreads,  some  composed  of  knitted  strips, 
directions  for  which  could  be  used  also  for 
bureau  or  table  runners. 

Braille  Transcribing;  Standard  English 
Braille  Grade  One  and  Grade  One  and  a 
Half — A  Manual  for  Workers  ( Revised  Edi¬ 
tion),  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  one 
volume  of  116  pages.  Price  $1.25  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  binding,  $1.00  in  a  staple  binding,  and 
75  cents  in  a  tied  binding. 

Braille  Transcribing  Standard  English 
Braille  Grade  Two  ( A  Manual),  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  No.  425.  I11  one  volume 
of  84  pages.  Price  $1.25  in  a  permanent  bind¬ 
ing,  $1.00  in  a  staple  binding,  and  75  cents 
in  a  tied  binding. 

Other  handicraft  books  are:  Hooded  Rugs 
and  How  to  Ma\e  Them,  A  Reed  Boo\, 
Priscilla  Basketry  Boo\,  and  Knitting  Direc¬ 
tions. 

These  books  have  been  transcribed  into 
braille  by  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Inquiries  and  orders  for  these  title  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman, 
Director,  Volunteer  Service,  The  American 
Red  Cross,  National  Headquarters,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Margaret  Barnard  is  Director  of  an  Area 
Office  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare. 

C.  L.  Broun  is  Supervisor  of  Employment 
in  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Gwen  Hardin  is  Supervisor  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Washington  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Security. 

Madeleine  Seymour  Loomis  is  instructor  of 
Braille  Reading  and  Writing,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  and  the  author 
of  Standard  English  Braille. 


Viktor  Lowenfeld,  formerly  teacher  of 
modeling  at  the  Blinden  Institut,  Hohe 
W arte,  Vienna,  is  now  Professor  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  at  Hampton  Institute.  He  is  co¬ 
author  of  Plastische  Arheiten  Blinder,  and 
author  of  The  Nature  of  Creative  Activity. 

Eber  L.  Palmer  is  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 

H.  F.  Perkins  is  Director  of  the  Robert  Hull 
Fleming  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Vermont. 

Peter  J.  Salmon  is  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Swift  is  Librarian  for  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as 

indicated  below: 

Professional  member  . 

. $  2.00  yearly  □ 

Participating  member  . 

.  5.00  yearly  □ 

Contributing  member  . 

.  10.00  yearly  [~l 

Associate  member  . 

.  25.00  yearly  □ 

Sustaining  member  . 

.  50.00  yearlv  □ 

Patron  member  . 

.  100.00  yearly  □ 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 

.  Date . 

Residence  Address  . 

*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  wor\  for  the  blind. 

DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

Compiled  by 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Wilcox 
and 

Helga  Lende 


Third  Edition 
1 938 


A  directory  of  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  sight-saving  classes. 

Gives  the  correct  name,  address,  and  name  of  executive 
of  practically  every  important  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  pertinent  information 
regarding  such  agencies. 

Every  worker  for  the  blind  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  directory  available 

149  pages 

Price  $1.25  postpaid 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

The  new  models  in  reading  machines  for  the  Talking  Books  are  now  announced.  In  them 
inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  repro¬ 


duction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised 

S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without 

loudspeaker  or  radio . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones, 
without  loudspeaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected 
by  competent  radio  man  with  most  radios  (A.C. 

&D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker 

but  no  radio  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

AC-15  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker  (A.C.  only)  *.$49.00 

Note:  Model  AC-15  supersedes  Model  AC-12; 
^Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional. 


to  date: 

U-16  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loud-speaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* 

. $52.00 

U-17  Console  radio-phonograph  combination,  modern¬ 
istic  style  walnut  cabinet,  with  12"  high  fidelity 
loudspeaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)  contains  7  tube 
radio  set,  foreign  short  waves  and  broadcast 


band.  Size  35i/2  *  22yz  x  14%"* . $100.00 

U-21  Same  style  as  Model  U-17,  but  contains  13  tube 
radio  set.* . $120.00 


Model  U-16  replaces  Model  U-10 

Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HENRY  RANDOLPH  LATIMER— AN  APPRECIATION 


In  work  with  the  blind  it  has  often  hap¬ 
pened — more  often,  probably,  than  in  most 
other  fields  of  social  work — that  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  achievements  of  a  given  agency  are 
so  closely  identified  with  the  personality  and 
philosophy  of  its  director,  that  the  agency  may 
be  said  to  be  an  expression  of  the  man  him¬ 
self.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer  has  been  Superintendent  since 
1921.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  retirement  from  this 
position  (which  took  place  on  November  i), 
there  should  be  this  tribute  to  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  an  individual  and  his  contribution  to 
work  with  the  blind. 

Henry  Randolph  Latimer  was  born  in  Mary¬ 
land  in  1871  and  spent  an  active  and  happy 
boyhood  on  his  parents’  farm.  In  spite  of 
having  weak  vision  from  early  childhood,  he 
attended  the  district  school  and  took  part  in 
all  the  varied  activities  of  rural  life,  normal 
for  a  boy  of  his  age.  In  1881,  however,  his 


family  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  should 
have  the  advantage  of  the  special  educational 
facilities  for  children  of  less  than  normal 
vision,  and  in  that  year  he  entered  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind.  Here,  also,  he  was 
an  active  participant  in  all  student  enterprises 
and  upon  graduation,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  as  teacher  of  chair- 
caning  and  mattress-making. 

He  was  shortly  transferred  to  a  position  as 
teacher  of  literary  subjects  in  the  School’s  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind, 
which  afforded  him  a  better  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  own  taste  for  study,  and  pursued 
this  study  to  such  purpose  that  in  1899  he 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  from  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  as  a  non-resident  student. 
In  1905  he  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  white  children  and  continued  in  that 
connection  until  1921,  when  he  was  called  to 
Pittsburgh. 

During  the  intervening  years,  Mr.  Latimer 
had  become  a  well-known  figure  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  A  regular  attendant  at  and 
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participant  in  the  conventions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  and 
the  younger  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  he  was  actively  associated 
with  the  leaders  in  this  field  during  the  period 
of  its  flowering. 

The  great  question  of  the  period  was  that 
of  a  uniform  type  for  finger-readers,  since  two 
systems  (American  Braille  and  New  York 
Point)  flourished  in  America,  and  the  British 
used  an  entirely  different  system  known  as 
English  Braille.  The  confusion  and  expense 
resulting  from  the  duplication  of  literature  in 
all  three  systems  was  recognized  as  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  development  of  literature  for 
the  blind.  As  a  member  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  and  later  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type,  Mr.  Latimer  rendered  valu¬ 
able  service  in  the  diligent  researches  and 
lengthy  discussions  which,  carried  on  over  a 
period  of  years,  finally  ended  the  “Type  War” 
in  America  by  the  adoption,  in  1918,  of  Re¬ 
vised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Latimer  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  which  office  he  held  for  four  years, 
and  during  this  period  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  support  of  the  establishment  of  a 
national  agency  for  the  blind.  When  this 
agency  took  form  in  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Incorporation  (1921)  and 
served  temporarily  as  part-time  Director- 
General  of  the  infant  organization,  pending 
the  employment  of  a  full-time  executive.  He 
has  always  remained  as  a  Trustee  of  the 
Foundation  and  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Committee. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Latimer  accepted  the  twofold 
position  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of 
the  Association.  This  organization,  founded 
in  1910  as  a  local  agency,  was  soon  expanded 
to  a  state-wide  association,  but  by  1921  had 


been  able  to  establish  only  two  local  branches 
in  addition  to  the  original  agency  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  state  re¬ 
mained  outside  the  reach  of  services  for  the 
blind.  During  the  prosperous  ’twenties,  under 
Mr.  Latimer’s  stimulus  and  leadership,  eleven 
additional  branches  were  established  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  state,  all  but  one  of  which 
successfully  survived  the  depression  of  the 
’thirties.  His  associates  will  be  gratified  to 
know  that,  although  Mr.  Latimer  has  resigned 
from  the  superintendency  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  he  will  retain  his  position  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  State  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg. 

His  work  in  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  how¬ 
ever,  afforded  Mr.  Latimer  the  greatest  scope 
for  the  realization  of  his  dreams  for  the  blind. 
He  early  established  the  principle  that  a  man 
or  woman  who  labors  diligently  at  some  use¬ 
ful  work  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage,  even 
though  the  handicap  of  blindness  may  prevent 
him  from  producing  enough  to  earn  this  wage 
by  strictly  economic  standards.  To  this  end 
he  developed  a  system  of  “handicap”  or  “sup¬ 
plementary”  wages  for  workers  in  the  shel¬ 
tered  shop,  which,  though  modified  with  the 
coming  of  the  state  pension  for  the  blind,  is 
still  in  force. 

His  faith  in  the  abilities  of  the  blind  led 
him  to  utilize  blind  or  visually  handicapped 
persons  wherever  possible  on  the  staff  of  the 
Association,  and  their  loyal  service  was  re¬ 
warded  with  promotion  in  responsibility  and 
status.  Becoming  interested  in  the  activities 
and  standards  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  he  became  a  member  of  that 
organization.  He  constantly  encouraged  his 
staff  members  to  improve  their  professional 
preparation  for  their  work  by  attendance  at 
schools  of  social  work,  and  helped  to  make 
such  attendance  possible  by  granting  leaves- 
of-absence  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  activities  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  he  sees  the  greatest  hope  for  the  future 
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and  recognizing  their  essential  relationship  to 
programs  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  applies 
the  phrase  “The  Conquest  of  Blindness”  to 
cover  both  these  important  phases  of  the  work. 

Under  the  title,  The  Conquest  of  Blindness, 
he  published  his  memoirs  in  1937,  a  volume 
which  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  a 
first-hand  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  nearly 
fifty  years  of  development  in  the  education 
and  welfare  of  those  without  sight. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  contributions  in 
this  field,  Mr.  Latimer  received  in  June,  1939, 


the  medal  annually  awarded  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  blind,  and  in  the  following 
month,  was  given  similar  recognition  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Educator,  philosopher,  author,  guide  and 
mentor  of  younger  workers,  and,  above  all, 
the  servant  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Latimer  holds 
the  affection  of  sightless  and  seeing  alike,  and 
though  retiring  from  his  most  arduous  duties, 
has  by  no  means  retired  from  their  hearts. 


EYE  CONDITIONS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  1937-38 

A  Report  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 


By  C.  Edith  Kerby  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


At  the  request  of  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  annual  compilation  of  statistics  on 
eye  conditions  among  pupils  in  schools  for 


the  blind,  and  the  figures  for  the  school  year 
1 937-3.8  appear  below. 

Thirty-nine  schools,  with  a  total  of  3,993 
pupils  are  included  in  these  tabulations,  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  over  the  previous  year. 


Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1937-38 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

All  schools — Total . 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind . 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colored  Department.  . .  . 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Negro  Children . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department . 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Colored  De¬ 
partment  . 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children . 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 


TOTAL 

MALES 

FEMALES 

3,993 

2,292 

1,701 

17 

10 

7 

54 

34 

20 

70 

39 

31 

69 

37 

32 

32 

19 

13 

23 

17 

6 

208 

123 

85 

74 

43 

31 

122 

63 

59 

103 

52 

51 

86 

51 

35 

44 

29 

15 

87 

47 

40 

38 

19 

19 

183 

117 

66 

49 

28 

21 

13 

8 

5 

71 

42 

29 

100 

60 

40 

23 

16 

7 

216 

135 

81 

146 

77 

69 

202 

114 

88 

88 

44 

44 

255 

156 

99 

37 

25 

12 

140 

70 

70 

96 

60 

36 

247 

139 

108 

280 

135 

145 

72 

48 

24 

39 

22 

17 

142 

86 

56 

110 

60 

50 

43 

26 

17 

162 

102 

60 

98 

61 

37 

12 

7 

5 

142 

71 

71 

1Does  not  include  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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Table  IIa.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


ETIOLOGICAL  FACTOR 


A  ll  causes — T otal . 

Infectious  Diseases . 

Diphtheria . 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatorum) 

Measles . 

Meningitis . 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum — gonorrheal . 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum — type  not  specified. . . 

Scarlet  fever . 

Septicemia — acute . 

Septicemia — chronic . 

Septicemia — type  not  specified . 

Smallpox . 

Syphilis — prenatal . 

Syphilis — type  not  specified . 

Trachoma . 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid  fever . 

Multiple  infectious  diseases . 

Other  infectious  diseases,  specified . 

Infectious  diseases,  not  specified . 

T rauma  ( including  chemical  burns) . 

Non-occupational  activities 

Birth  processes . 

Medical  and  surgical  procedures . 

Play  or  sport . 

Household  activities . 

Traffic  and  transportation . 

Other  non-occupational  activities,  specified.. 
Non-occupational  activities,  not  specified.  .  . 

Occupational  activities . 

Activities,  not  specified . 

Poisonings . 

Non-occupational  activities . 

Neoplasms  (all  types) . 

General  Diseases  ( not  elsewhere  classified ) . 

Vascular  diseases . 

Diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system . 

Nutritional  deficiency . 

Other  general  diseases,  specified . 

General  diseases,  not  specified . 

Prenatal  Origin  ( not  elsewhere  classified) . 

Hereditary  origin,  established . 

Hereditary  origin,  presumed . 

Prenatal  origin,  cause  not  specified . 

Etiology  Undetermined  or  Not  Specified . 

Unknown  to  science . 

Undetermined  by  physician . 

Not  specified . 


PER  CENT 

NO.  OF 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

3,993 

100.0 

977 

24.4 

4 

0.1 

16 

0.4 

35 

0.9 

73 

1.9 

111 

2.8 

281 

7.0 

16 

0.4 

3 

(a) 

6 

0.1 

12 

0.3 

1 

(a) 

197 

5.0 

10 

0.2 

16 

0.4 

14 

0.4 

2 

(a) 

8 

0.2 

28 

0.7 

144 

3.6 

356 

8.8 

21 

0.5 

5 

0.1 

183 

4.6 

13 

0.4 

24 

0.6 

3 

(a) 

102 

2.6 

2 

(a) 

3 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

104 

2.6 

68 

1.7 

5 

0.1 

32 

0.8 

14 

0.4 

12 

0.3 

5 

0.1 

1,951 

49.0 

75 

1.9 

459 

11.5 

1,417 

35.6 

536 

13.5 

106 

2.7 

401 

10.1 

29 

0.7 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— CLASSIFICATION  BY  SITE  AND  TYPE  OF  AFFECTION 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

SITE  AND  TYPE  OF  AFFECTION  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  causes — Total .  3,993  100.0 

Eyeball,  in  General .  1,300  32.5 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) .  5  0.1 

Myopia  (including  myopic  astigmatism) .  142  3 . 5 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified .  55  1.4 

Refractive  errors,  not  specified .  3  (a) 

Panophthalmitis  and  endophthalmitis .  31  0.8 

Albinism .  70  1.8 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) .  11  0.3 

Megalophthalmos  (buphthalmos) .  261  6.5 

Microphthalmos .  47  1.2 

Aniridia .  23  0.6 

Coloboma,  any  part  (excluding  surgical) .  36  0.9 

Multiple  structural  anomalies .  278  6.9 

Other  structural  anomalies,  specified .  24  0.6 

Structural  anomalies,  not  specified .  18  0.5 

Disorganized,  atrophic,  phthisic  eyeball .  179  4.5 

Other  degenerative  changes,  specified .  40  1.0 

Degenerative  changes,  not  specified .  67  1.7 

Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified .  8  0.2 

Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Conjunctiva,  Muscles,  and  Other  Ocular  Adnexa .  12  0.3 

Cornea .  449  11.3 

Keratitis,  interstitial .  73  1.9 

Keratitis  (keratoconjunctivitis)  phlyctenular .  8  0.2 

Keratitis,  ulcerative . 302  7.6 

Keratitis,  not  specified .  23  0.6 

Pannus .  4  0.1 

Ulceration  and  vascularization .  2  (a) 

Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified .  26  0.6 

Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified .  11  0.3 

Iris  and  Ciliary  Body .  330  8.2 

Iritis .  11  0.3 

Iridocyclitis  and  uveitis .  115  2.9 

Kerato-iritis .  45  1.1 

Sympathetic  ophthalmitis .  154  3.9 

Other  affections  of  iris  and  ciliary,  specified .  3  (a) 

Affections  of  iris  and  ciliary,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Crystalline  Lens .  628  15 . 7 

Cataract .  587  14.7 

Dislocated  lens .  41  1.0 

Choroid  and  Retina .  465  11.7 

Choroiditis .  78  2.0 

Retinitis .  10  0.2 

Chorioretinitis .  185  4.7 

Detached  retina .  23  0.6 

Retinal  hemorrhage .  5  0.1 

Retinal  degeneration  (including  pigmentosa) .  149  3.7 

Other  affections  of  choroid  and  retina,  specified .  14  0.4 

Affections  of  choroid  and  retina,  not  specified .  1  (a) 
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CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— CLASSIFICATION  BY  SITE  AND  TYPE  OF  AFFECTION  (continued) 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

SITE  AND  TYPE  OF  AFFECTION  PUPILS  PUPILS 

Optic  Nerve,  Visual  Pathway,  and  Cortical  Visual  Centers .  713  17.9 

Optic  nerve  atrophy .  602  15.1 

Optic  neuritis  (papillitis) .  30  0.8 

Papilledema  (choked  disc) .  7  0.2 

Neuroretinitis .  51  1.3 

Retrobulbar  and  intra-cranial  lesions .  18  0.5 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified .  3  (a) 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Vitreous  ( excluding  sequellae  of  known  ocular  disease) .  3  (a) 

Miscellaneous  and  Ill-Defined .  93  2 .4 

Amblyopia,  undefined . .  48  1.2 

Other  miscellaneous  and  ill-defined  lesions,  specified .  11  0.3 

Lesions,  not  specified .  34  0.9 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


TABLE  III.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 

PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 


VISION  GROUP  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  schools — Total .  3,993  100.0 

Group  0  (Absolute  blindness) .  770  19.3 

Group  1  (Light  perception  [and/or  projection]  only) .  692  17.3 

Group  2  (Motion  perception  and  form  perception  up  to  5/200  or  up  to  “counts 

fingers  at  3  feet”) .  726  18.2 

Group  3  (5/200  but  not  10/200  or  “counts  fingers  at  3  feet  but  not  10  feet”) . .  549  13.7 

Group  4  (10/200  but  not  20/200) .  385  9.7 

Group  5  (20/200) .  387  9.7 

Group  6  (Better  than  20/200  but  having  peripheral  vision  limited  to  20°  or 

less  in  the  widest  diameter) .  2  (a) 

Group  7  (Better  than  20/200  through  20/70  and  having  no  limitation  of 
peripheral  vision,  or  limitation  insufficient  for  classification  as 

blind) .  292  7.3 

Group  8  (Better  than  20/70  and  having  no  limitation  of  peripheral  vision,  or 

limitation  insufficient  for  classification  as  blind)  (b) .  126  3.2 

Group  9  Vision  not  reported .  64  1.6 


(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

(b)  Identical  with  “Not  blind”  group  in  Table  V. 
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TABLE  IV.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  per  cent 

NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  ON  LAST  BIRTHDAY  (a)  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  ages .  3,993  100.0 

Under  5  years .  16  0.4 

5  to  9  years .  691  17.3 

10  to  14  years .  1,463  36.6 

15  to  19  years .  1,402  35. 1 

20  years  and  over .  395  9.9 

Age  not  reported .  26  0.7 

(a)  As  of  December  31,  1937. 


Table  V.  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS  per  cent 

NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  GROUP  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  ages — Total .  3,993  100.0 

Born  blind .  1,749  43.8 

Under  1  year .  717  17.9 

1  year .  126  3 . 2 

2  years .  123  3.1 

3  years .  128  3.2 

4  years .  109  2.6 

5  to  9  years .  474  11.9 

10  to  14  years .  210  5.3 

15  to  19  years .  70  1.8 

20  years  and  over .  18  0.4 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported .  143  3.6 

Not  blind  (a) .  126  3.2 


(a)  Identical  with  Group  8  in  Table  III. 


REASONS  FOR  VARIATION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS 

OF  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

A  Study  of  Four  New  England  States 

By  Ruth  S.  Brush 


The  number  of  persons  receiving  aid  to  the 
blind  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  relation  to  population  varies 
widely  in  the  different  states.  In  April,  I *938, 
the  rates  in  37  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  ranged  from  12  (per  100,000  esti¬ 
mated  population)  in  Michigan  to  148  in 
Maine;  in  four  New  England  states,  the 
ratios  were:  Massachusetts,  24  (per  100,000); 
Vermont,  37;  New  Hampshire,  57;  Maine, 
148. 

The  wide  variation  in  these  rates  invites 
speculation  as  to  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  differences.  Among  the  important  factors 
are:  (1)  differences  in  the  extent  of  blindness 
in  the  population,  which  in  turn  is  affected  by 
differences  in  facilities  for  sight  conservation 
and  sight  restoration;  (2)  differences  in  re¬ 
sources  for  rehabilitation  and  re-training  of 
blind  persons;  (3)  varying  interpretations  of 
the  need  of  blind  persons  for  assistance;  and 
(4)  differences  in  the  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  age  limitations  prescribed  by  statute  or 
by  policy  for  eligibility  for  aid  to  the  blind. 
Discussion  of  some  of  these  factors  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  fiaper,  which  is  concerned 
only  with  differences  in  the  extent  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  New  England  states,  and  the  effect 
of  the  minimum  and  maximum  age  limita¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  statute  or  by  policy  for 
eligibility  for  aid  to  the  blind  in  these  states 
on  the  ratios  of  blind  aid  recipients  to  the 
total  population. 

In  April,  1938,  aid  to  the  blind  was  admin¬ 
istered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  four  New  England  states — 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts.  Unfortunately,  the  proportion 
of  blindness  in  the  population  of  these  four 
states,  as  in  the  other  states  of  the  nation,  is 
not  known  accurately.  Although  a  census  of 
the  blind  was  taken  as  part  of  the  Federal 
Census  of  1930,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
recognizes  that  the  information  on  blindness 
is  incomplete.1  The  census  enumerators  en¬ 
tered  the  data  on  blindness  on  a  separate 
schedule.  It  is  probable  that  they  frequently 
failed  to  obtain  the  information  for  this  sup¬ 
plementary  schedule,  either  through  forget¬ 
fulness  or  because  the  persons  interviewed 
tended  to  conceal  the  presence  of  blind  persons 
in  their  households.  Furthermore,  the  degree 
of  blindness  of  the  individuals  enumerated 
was  not  ascertained  by  any  medical  tests. 

The  census  data  are  recognized  as  so  in¬ 
adequate  that  they  do  not  justify  comparison 
as  indicating  the  extent  of  blindness  in  the 
four  states.  The  census  figures  would  indicate 
that  in  relation  to  population,  Massachusetts 
had  the  fewest  blind  individuals,  and  Maine 
the  most,  of  any  of  the  four  states  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  fact,  according  to  the  census, 
Maine  had  more  blind  persons  in  relation  to 
population  than  any  of  the  other  states  except 
New  Mexico  and  Missouri.  In  Maine,  626 
blind  persons  were  enumerated  in  1930.  Yet 
this  is  only  half  the  number  of  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  to  the  blind  in  April,  1938.  The 
difference  in  time  may  account  for  part  of  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  figures,  but  the 

1  Fifteenth  census  of  the  United  States:  1930.  The 

Blind  and  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  United  States,  1930,  p.  2. 
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gap  is  too  great  to  be  explained  wholly  by 
the  passage  of  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  census 
coverage  for  Maine  was  far  from  complete. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  coverage  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  fact  that  the  agency  administering 
aid  to  the  blind  in  Maine  reports  that  all  but 
six  of  the  persons 2  receiving  aid  in  April, 
1938,  were  examined  by  opthalmologists  and 
found  blind  within  the  definition  governing 
aid  to  the  blind. 

Similar  evidence  supports  the  conclusion 
that  the  census  coverage  was  incomplete  in 
New  Hampshire,  which  aided  more  blind 
individuals  in  April,  1938,  than  were  enu¬ 
merated  in  1930.  In  Massachusetts  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  however,  more  blind  persons  were 
enumerated  in  1930  than  were  receiving  aid 
to  the  blind  in  April,  1938, 

Fortunately,  in  two  of  the  four  states  there 
is  some  additional  information  concerning  the 
extent  of  blindness.  Registers  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  names  of  all  blind  persons  in  the 
state  are  maintained  by  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  in  the  Department  of  Education  in 
Massachusetts,  and  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  New  Hampshire.3  Medical 
tests  are  not  given  in  either  state  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  registration,  and  the  vision  of 
some  of  the  persons  registered  is  known  to 
exceed  “20/200  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye 
with  correcting  lenses,  or  a  corresponding 
limitation  in  the  visual  fields,”  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  basis  for  determining  eligibility 
for  aid  to  the  blind.  A  more  serious  defect  of 
these  registers,  however,  is  that  they  are  in¬ 
complete,  recording  only  those  blind  persons 
who  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  agency. 

Comparison  of  the  number  of  persons  regis¬ 
tered  4  as  blind  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  with  the  number  enumerated  as 

2  The  six  individuals  who  have  not  been  examined  live 
on  somewhat  inaccessible  islands  off  the  coast. 

3  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  organized 
July  1,  1938,  and  replaces  the  Board  of  Welfare  and 
Relief. 

4  As  of  November  30,  1937,  for  Massachusetts,  and  as 

of  May  21,  1938,  for  New  Hampshire. 


blind  in  these  states  in  1930  shows  that  in  both 
states  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  many 
individuals  were  on  the  incomplete  registers 
as  were  enumerated  in  the  census.  Although 
the  lapse  of  time  may  account  for  some  of 
the  difference,  the  presumption  is  again  that 
the  census  coverage  was  seriously  incomplete. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  the  Federal  census  rep¬ 
resents  an  understatement  of  the  extent  of 
blindness,  at  least  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Massachusetts. 

Maine  and  Vermont  do  not  maintain  regis¬ 
ters.  In  these  states,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  even  roughly  the  relationship 
between  the  extent  of  blindness  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  extent  to  which  needy  blind 
persons  are  aided. 

The  other  factor  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  blindness  which  we  are  here  con¬ 
sidering  is  age  limitation  for  eligibility  for 
this  type  of  public  assistance.  The  Maine  law 
and  New  Hampshire  policy  set  sixteen  as  the 
minimum  age  at  which  an  individual  may 
receive  aid  to  the  blind.  The  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  laws  provide  that  no  person 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  receive 
this  type  of  assistance.  Since  none  of  the  four 
states  gives  aid  to  the  blind  to  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  proportion  of  the 
population  receiving  this  type  of  aid  in  these 
states  could  be  more  accurately  determined 
if  the  number  of  persons  assisted  were  related 
to  the  population  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
over,  instead  of  to  the  total  population.  If 
the  population  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over 
is  used  as  a  base,  the  rates  5  change  from  148 
to  205  in  Maine;  from  57  to  77  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  from  37  to  51  in  Vermont;  and  from 
24  to  32  in  Massachusetts. 

Among  these  four  states  there  are  also  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  maximum  age  at  which  a 
person  is  considered  to  be  eligible  for  aid  to 
the  blind.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver¬ 
mont  accept  applications  for  aid  to  the  blind 


5  Rates  per  100,000. 
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from  needy  blind  persons  who,  with  respect 
to  age,  would  also  be  eligible  for  old  age  as¬ 
sistance.  Similarly,  these  three  states  do  not 
transfer  from  the  program  for  the  blind  to 
the  old  age  assistance  program  blind  persons 
who  become  eligible  for  old  age  assistance. 
Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  transfers 
to  the  old  age  assistance  program  from  the 
program  for  the  blind,  individuals  becoming 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  able  to  prove 
citizenship,  and  does  not  accept  applications 
for  aid  to  the  blind  from  aged  blind  persons 
who  can  prove  citizenship.  Such  persons  in 
Massachusetts  apply  instead  for  old-age  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  effect  of  the  Massachusetts  policy  of 
transferral  is  to  decrease  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  receiving  aid  to  the  blind  in  this 
state.  The  policy  of  transferral  has  no  effect, 
however,  on  the  number  of  individuals  under 
sixty-five  years  of  age  who  receive  aid  to  the 
blind.  Therefore,  comparison  of  the  incidence 
of  aid  to  the  blind  in  the  four  states  may  most 
accurately  be  made  on  the  basis  of  rates  rep¬ 
resenting  the  number  of  persons  under  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  who  receive  this  type  of 
assistance.  In  Maine,  93  individuals  under 
sixty-five  years  of  age  (per  100,000  of  popula¬ 
tion  between  sixteen  and  sixty-five  years)  re¬ 
ceived  aid  to  the  blind,  and  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  44.  In  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  the 
corresponding  rates  are  35  and  27,  respectively. 
In  the  group  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over, 


915  individuals  in  Maine  received  aid  to  the 
blind  per  100,000  population  in  that  age  group. 
This  rate  is  more  than  three  times  the  corre¬ 
sponding  rate  in  New  Hampshire  and  more 
than  six  times  that  in  Vermont.  Yet  the  policy 
in  these  states  is  the  same  in  that  all  three 
give  aid  to  the  blind  to  the  aged  needy  blind 
instead  of  transferring  these  persons  to  the 
old-age  assistance  program.  One  may  only 
conclude  that  Maine  gives  aid  to  the  blind 
to  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  blind 
persons  both  in  the  younger  and  older  age 
groups. 

Adequate  information  on  the  incidence  of 
aid  to  the  blind  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  blind  in  the  different  states  cannot  be 
obtained  until  the  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  population  of  the  states  is  satisfactorily 
determined.  The  censuses  of  the  blind  which 
have  been  undertaken  as  part  of  the  Federal 
population  censuses  have  not  yielded  adequate 
data  on  the  extent  of  blindness.  State  registers 
of  the  blind  are  not  maintained  in  all  states, 
and  where  maintained  are  not  complete.  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  of  blind  individuals  in  specific 
age  groups,  extreme  care  should  be  exercised 
in  comparing  rates  of  incidence  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  states.  There  is  great  need  for  complete 
and  accurate  enumeration  or  registration  of 
blind  persons  state  by  state,  and  for  more 
uniform  procedures  in  establishing  the  fact 
of  blindness. 


HOME  TEACHERS’  QUALIFICATIONS 

By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


In  1938  a  group  of  representative  executives 
of  agencies  for  the  blind  met  in  New  York 
to  discuss  common  problems.  One  of  the 
major  questions  which  engaged  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  that  of  standards  of  personnel  for 
home  teaching. 

It  was  recognized  that,  with  the  rapidly  ris¬ 
ing  standards  for  personnel  in  other  fields  of 
social  work,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  into  the  field  of  work  with 
the  blind  through  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  time  might  soon  come  when 
the  qualifications  of  home  teachers  of  the 
blind  would  be  subject  to  scrutiny.  This 
would  certainly  happen  if,  as  has  been  advo¬ 
cated,  the  Federal  government  should  extend 
its  activities  to  include  assistance  to  the  states 
in  their  programs  of  services  to  the  blind. 

Attention  was  called  to  what  happened  in 
England  when,  after  the  passage  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920,  the  central  government 
began  to  make  financial  grants  to  the  local 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  thereby  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  standards  of  work  main¬ 
tained  by  the  various  beneficiary  agencies. 
Home  teaching  of  the  blind  had  been  carried 
on  in  England  for  more  than  seventy-five 
years,  and  there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
blind  home  teachers  employed  in  this  work. 
Unfortunately,  these  blind  home  teachers 
were  unable  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  the 
central  government,  and  they  were  gradually 
supplanted  by  seeing  teachers  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications.  As  a  result,  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  given  in  certain  quarters  that  blind 
teachers  were  inefficient,  and  today  only  a 
few  blind  home  teachers  remain  in  the  field. 

A  more  careful  analysis  of  the  situation, 
however,  might  show  that  the  displaced  home 


teachers  were  unsatisfactory,  not  because  of 
their  blindness,  but  because  of  their  lack  of 
thorough  training  and  preparation  for  their 
work.  The  executives  at  the  New  York  con¬ 
ference  felt  that  this  was  the  case,  and  de¬ 
termined  that  any  possibility  of  a  similar 
course  of  events  in  the  United  States  should 
be  forestalled. 

It  has  always  been  a  cardinal  principle  of 
home  teaching  in  America  that  the  blind 
home  teacher  has  certain  advantages  over  the 
seeing  teacher  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  blind  pupil  and  understanding  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  This  principle  the  conference  group 
was  determined  to  preserve.  But  blindness  is 
not,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  qualify  the  home 
teacher  for  her  work.  She  must  have,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  certain  knowledge  and  certain  skills  in 
imparting  that  knowledge,  both  of  which 
must  be  acquired  since  no  one  is  born  possess¬ 
ing  them.  Moreover,  since  her  pupils  have 
other  problems  which  affect  their  ability  to 
profit  by  instruction,  the  home  teacher  must 
be  able  to  recognize  these  problems  and 
should  have  skill  in  “the  art  of  helping  people 
out  of  trouble”  so  that  she  may  render  truly 
effective  service. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  the  executives’ 
conference  undertook  to  analyze  the  work  of 
the  home  teacher  and  to  set  up  minimum 
qualifications  which  the  new  teacher,  just 
entering  the  field,  should  have  before  engag¬ 
ing  in  this  work. 

To  this  end,  they  prepared  the  following 
statement : 

In  setting  up  standards  for  educational  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  including  special  preparation  and 
personal  attributes  for  two  types  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  service,  the  conference  assumes  the  follow- 
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ing  philosophy  to  represent  a  background  of 
home  teaching  service: 

That  the  home  teacher  aids  blind  persons  to 
overcome  their  handicap  and  to  develop  their 
abilities  to  the  utmost,  as  well  as  to  find  satis¬ 
factory  outlets,  economic,  social,  and  emo¬ 
tional,  in  the  community. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  standards,  home 
teaching  service  has  been  divided  into  two 
classes: 

I.  Home  teaching  in  the  nature  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

II.  Home  teaching  to  which  is  added  social 
case  work. 

I.  Recommended  requirements  for  home 
teachers  in  the  instructional  group: 

1.  Two  years  of  college  work; 

2.  Background  courses  in  social  case  work; 

3.  Special  courses  in  methods  of  teaching 
embossed  print; 

4.  A  practical  knowledge  of  household  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  laundry 
work,  and  cleaning; 

5.  A  demonstrated  ability  to  impart  knowl¬ 
edge  to  others; 

6.  Attractive  personality,  good  environ¬ 
mental  background,  mature  judgment,  emo¬ 
tional  stability,  neatness  of  appearance,  tact, 
and  poise. 

II.  Requirements  for  home  teachers  who  are 
also  social  case  workers: 

1.  Senior  Home  Teacher  and  Social  Case 
Worker: 

Graduation  from  a  school  of  social  work 
approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  home  teachers  in  the  in¬ 
structional  group. 

2.  Junior  Home  Teacher  and  Social  Case 
Worker: 

Such  social  work  training  as  is  required  for 
eligibility  for  Junior  Membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Junior  Home  Teaching  Case  Workers  should 
work  under  the  supervision  of  professional 
case  workers  until  they  qualify  for  the  Senior 
group. 
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It  was  recognized  by  the  conference  group 
that  many  of  the  home  teachers  now  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  field  do  not  have  all 
these  qualifications,  and  it  was  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  establishment  of  these  stand¬ 
ards  for  beginning  home  teachers  was  in  no 
way  intended  to  affect  the  status  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  home  teachers  now  employed. 
Their  qualifications  met  the  standards  cur¬ 
rent  when  they  began  their  work,  and  they 
have  added  to  those  qualifications  by  their 
years  of  experience. 

The  requirement  of  formal  training  in  va¬ 
rious  subjects  is  really  a  way  of  passing  on 
to  future  generations  of  home  teachers  the 
things  that  have  been  learned  in  forty  years 
of  pioneer  home  teaching  experience.  And 
where  is  the  veteran  home  teacher  who 
would  wish  a  novice  of  today  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  that  she  herself  made  in  her 
earlier  days  ?  Or  who  would  not  herself  have 
welcomed  training  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  those  mistakes  if  it  had  been  available 
to  her  then?  All  honor  to  the  pioneers  who, 
by  their  devoted  service  won  through  the 
obstacles  confronting  them  so  that  we  have 
today  the  benefits  of  their  experience  to  pass 
on.  It  is  on  the  skills  and  techniques  they 
have  discovered  that  the  preparation  of  new 
teachers  will  depend — the  training-course  it¬ 
self  is  only  the  vehicle  by  which  such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  transmitted. 

By  such  means — through  the  preservation 
of  the  values  of  experience  and  their  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  home  teachers  of  the  future — 
it  is  hoped  that  the  standard  of  qualifications 
for  home  teaching  may  be  raised  and  this  im¬ 
portant  professional  field  may  be  kept  open 
to  the  blind  teacher  of  the  future.  Without 
such  recognition  of  the  need  for  professional 
training  there  is  danger  that  the  blind  teacher 
may  find  herself  displaced,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  England,  by  the  trained  seeing  teacher. 

Nor  is  this  demand  for  formal  training 
purely  arbitrary.  Personnel  standards  in  gen¬ 
eral  social  work  are  rising  rapidly  because  it 
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has  been  demonstrated  that  the  trained 
worker  can  render  better  service  to  her  client 
than  the  untrained  one.  Standards  in  work 
with  the  blind  must  keep  pace  with  stand¬ 


ards  in  work  with  the  seeing,  or,  as  one 
worker  put  it,  “We  give  the  impression  that 
the  blind  are  an  inferior  class  and  an  inferior 
sort  of  worker  is  good  enough  for  them.” 


BINGHAMTON  PLAYS  HOST 

By  Marjorie  Sidney 


And  as  such  will  be  long  remembered  by  all 
who  attended  the  1939  Annual  Conference  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  conference  itself  but  on  one 
point  there  was  entire  unanimity — Bingham¬ 
ton  and  the  Binghamton  Association  know 
how  to  do  it. 

From  the  opening  session  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  6,  when  Mr.  Mack  W.  Terry, 
President  of  the  Binghamton  Association, 
greeted  the  membership  to  the  wind-up 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  the  cordial  generosity 
of  the  Association’s  arrangements  made  every¬ 
one  feel  welcome.  Mrs.  Mary  K.  DeWitt,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Federation,  and  Executive  of  the 
Binghamton  Association  rang  up  a  record  both 
as  President  and  hostess.  She  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  full  participation  of  her  Board  and 
Committee  members  whose  individual  inter¬ 
est  was  everywhere  manifest.  The  co-operation 
of  other  Binghamton  officials  and  groups,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Lions  Club,  gave  evidence  of  the 
community’s  interest  in,  and  understanding  of, 
the  Association’s  work  with  its  blind  citizens. 

There  were  two  sessions  of  the  Conference 
on  Friday  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  morning  meeting  at  which  there 
were  two  speakers:  Mr.  Edward  Hochhauser, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Care  of  the  Jewish  Tuberculous,  and  Mr.  C.  C. 


Kleber,  General  Manager  of  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hochhauser,  speaking  on  “Widening 
Our  Usefulness  Through  Co-operative  Ac¬ 
tion,”  is  a  well  known  exponent  of  his  topic. 
Many  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  have 
reason  to  know  that  he  practices  what  he 
preached,  and  his  plea  for  closer  co-operative 
action  on  the  part  of  all  agencies  working  with 
the  physically  handicapped  met  a  sympathetic 
response.  In  particular  he  dwelt  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  concerted  and  united  action  on  matters 
of  common  concern,  such  as  the  application  of 
the  wages-and-hours  legislation  to  sheltered 
workshops.  He  took  with  good  grace  the 
groans  that  greeted  his  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  with  a  view  to  compiling  factual  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  operations  of  the  shops, 
acknowledging  his  partial  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  that  helped  in  its 
preparation.  His  explanation  of  the  necessity 
for  obtaining  the  information  helped  to  as¬ 
suage  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  struggled 
with  its  complexities. 

Mr.  Kleber  was  able  to  report  very  consid¬ 
erable  progress  for  National  Industries.  He 
stressed  the  co-operation  received  from  the  va¬ 
rious  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  purchasing  of  articles  found 
practical  for  manufacture  in  shops  employing 
blind  workers.  He  said  in  effect  that  it  de- 
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pended  only  on  the  shops  themselves  and  their 
ability  to  introduce  more  businesslike  methods 
of  production  to  enable  National  Industries 
really  to  “go  to  town”  on  orders. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Septinelli  presided  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session  at  which  there  were  three  speak¬ 
ers:  Mr.  MacEnnis  Moore  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Grace  S.  Har¬ 
per,  Director  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind;  and  Mr.  Concetto  Mafaraci  of 
the  Brooklyn  A.I.C.P. 

Mr.  Moore,  representing  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
of  the  Foundation,  gave  a  brief  survey  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  national  field.  He  stressed 
the  progress  being  made  all  along  the  line  and 
pointed  out  the  need  to  consolidate  these  gains; 
the  need  for  more  thorough  knowledge  of  and 
participation  in  the  general  social  work  field; 
and  the  need  for  more  adequate  interpretation 
of  the  philosophies  guiding  work  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Harper  spoke  on  “Social  Progress  in 
Relation  to  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  of  this 
State.”  She  reviewed  the  effects  of  recent  legis¬ 
lation  in  terms  of  increased  services  to  the  blind 
and  developed  the  points  at  which  the  further 
integration  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  into  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  was  facilitating  action  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  blind  of  the  State.  She  referred  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Murray-Stevens  bill  which  guaran¬ 
tees  to  blind  persons  the  opportunity  to  take 
Civil  Service  examinations  and  provides  ma¬ 
chinery  to  safeguard  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Mafaraci  gave  a  report  on  legislative 
matters  under  consideration  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 
A  member  of  the  Council’s  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  one  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  to  its  work,  Mr.  Mafaraci 
brought  the  thinking  of  his  group  on  the  com¬ 
plex  questions  involved  in  the  recodification  of 
the  State’s  Welfare  laws  and  assured  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federation  of  the  watchfulness  of 
the  Council  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  all 
matters  of  legislation. 
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Perhaps  the  high-light  of  the  Conference  was 
the  Dinner  Meeting  held  on  Friday  night  at  the 
Binghamton  Country  Club.  The  attendance 
of  the  Federation  membership  was  augmented 
by  a  number  of  local  groups  and  interested  in¬ 
dividuals.  Mr.  Terry  was  toastmaster  and,  in 
fact,  host  in  every  way.  The  program  having 
been  arranged  for  only  one  speaker,  there  was 
time  for  introductions  all  around,  and  an 
abundance  of  gay  musical  entertainment  gave 
the  occasion  a  most  festive  air. 

The  guest  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Douglas  P.  Falconer,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Fund.  Drawing  on  his 
experiences  in  the  social  work  field  over  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  experiences  gained 
both  in  smaller  and  larger  communities  in  the 
state,  Mr.  Falconer  surveyed  the  points  of 
progress  over  this  period.  He  mentioned  as 
particularly  noteworthy  the  growth  of  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  and  participation  by  lay  persons 
in  all  phases  of  social  work  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards,  both  as  to  the  training  and 
fitness  of  the  personnel  engaged  in  it  and  as  to 
the  performance  of  the  work  itself.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  both  lay  and  professional  workers 
and  for  their  mutual  understanding  of  the  part 
each  plays  in  the  effective  functioning  of  an 
agency  or  community  program. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  taken  up 
with  an  open  meeting  of  the  State-wide  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Assistance  to  the  Blind  with  Mr. 
Fred  A.  Schumacher  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  presiding. 

To  many  who  attended  the  Conference  this 
meeting  brought  substantial  satisfaction.  The 
State-wide  Committee,  set  up  some  two  years 
ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner  Adie, 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  private 
agencies  and  of  the  State  Department.  There 
are  two  representatives  of  the  Federation,  two 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Council,  and  three 
of  the  State  Department  on  the  Committee. 
It  is  the  practice,  when  this  Committee  meets, 
to  invite  the  responsible  persons  in  the  locality 
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where  the  meeting  is  being  held  to  join  with  it 
for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  particular 
interest.  This  procedure  was  followed  in  Bing¬ 
hamton  and  the  local  Commissioners  of  Wel¬ 
fare,  the  Area  Director  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  others  joined  the  Committee  for  an 
open  meeting  attended  by  the  Federation 
Membership. 

The  Committee,  among  other  matters,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  handling  of  resources  in  relation  to 
the  granting  of  blind  assistance.  A  member  of 
the  Staff  of  the  State  Department  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  formulating  of  procedures  on 
these  questions  had  been  invited  to  meet  with 
the  Committee.  His  explanation  of  the  techni¬ 
calities  involved  and  the  general  policies  of  the 
State  Department  did  much  to  untangle  the 


confusion  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  these 
very  difficult  problems.  Mr.  Schumacher’s  clear 
exposition  of  the  present  organizational  and 
functional  set-up  of  the  State  Department  and 
its  relationships  to  the  local  Welfare  Districts 
gave  everyone  a  comforting  assurance  of  a 
purposeful  drive  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  what  Commissioner  Adie  has  so  aptly 
termed  “the  liberalization  of  minds”  needed 
as  a  precursor  to  the  satisfactory  liberalization 
of  budgets. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  Federation  mem¬ 
bers  left  Binghamton  with  nothing  but  the 
most  pleasant  memories  of  their  brief  stay  and 
to  hope  that  from  the  “feast  of  reason”  they 
gained  enough  to  feel  repaid  for  the  time  and 
effort  expended  in  attending  the  Conference. 


BUDGETING,  A  TOOL  IN  THE  SOCIAL  CASE 

WORK  PROCESS 

Reprinted  from  Alabama  Social  Welfare 


Individualizing  through  careful  diagnosis  and 
effective  treatment  the  social  situation  with 
which  the  agency  and  the  worker  are  con¬ 
fronted  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  case  work 
process.  Many  techniques,  skills,  and  tools 
are  used  by  the  worker  in  evaluating  and  han¬ 
dling  a  total  situation.  Although  social  case 
work  is  not  a  routinized  process,  certain  rou¬ 
tine  procedures  are  necessary  in  every  social 
agency.  Public  agencies  responsible  for  the 
giving  of  financial  assistance  demand  more 
routine  than  others.  Their  functions  and  lim¬ 
itations  are  defined  by  statute.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  public  agencies  that  budgeting  as  a 
tool  in  the  social  case  work  process  will  be 
discussed. 

Budgeting  itself  is  a  process  involving  the 
determination  of  need  and  continuing  services 
in  assisting  the  client  to  use  to  best  advantage 


the  funds  which  he  receives  and  to  discover 
or  utilize  other  resources.  Budgeting  is  as 
flexible  as  the  case  situation  itself,  and  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  useful  and  reliable  tool  in  the  social 
case  work  process. 

The  budget  is  a  statement  showing  items 
of  necessary  expenses,  income,  and  resources 
of  the  individual  client.  The  difference  in 
total  needs  and  total  resources  constitutes  the 
budgetary  deficiency.  This  represents  a  very 
important  figure  in  public  assistance  cases  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  establishing  eligibility 
and  determining  the  amount  of  grants. 

Setting  up  the  budget  is  only  a  part  of 
budgeting  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  the 
blue-print  by  which  the  worker  builds,  and  is 
therefore  a  necessary  part  of  the  case  record. 
The  budget  enables  the  worker  to  view  the 
total  economic  situation  and  frequently  gives 
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a  clue  to  the  underlying  causes  of  emotional 
problems  within  the  family.  The  budget  is  an 
excellent  device  to  use  in  showing  to  the  client 
his  needs  and  resources  in  relation  to  each 
other,  thereby  giving  him  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  planning  his  expenditures.  He  re¬ 
ceives  assurance  that  his  situation  is  being 
given  individual  attention,  thus  strengthening 
the  client-worker  relationship  and  offering 
an  opportunity  to  interpret  the  policies  of  the 
agency. 

The  budget  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
amount  of  assistance  necessary  to  maintain  an 
individual  in  health,  decency,  and  efficiency 
can  be  calculated.  Such  a  process  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  recipients  as  well  as 
for  the  public  agency. 

Budgetary  needs  of  individuals  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  physical  conditions,  community  and 
personal  standards  of  living,  locality,  food 
habits,  etc.  Through  budgeting,  a  knowledge 
is  gained  of  family  life  and  those  things  that 
are  especially  significant  to  the  members  of 
the  family.  This  knowledge  may  indicate  the 
method  of  case  work  procedure  which  will  be 
designed  to  re-establish  the  family  independ¬ 
ence.  Well-planned  assistance  is  imperative 
for  the  prevention  and  correction  of  the  causes 
of  need,  and  for  future  planning.  The  agency 
as  well  as  the  individual  can  be  served  by  a 
budgetary  approach  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  budget  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
economic  planning  and  not  as  arbitrary  con¬ 
trol  of  expenditures. 

The  sphere  of  the  case  worker’s  activities 
extends  beyond  her  own  case  load  and  her 
place  in  the  individual  agency.  She  must  think 
of  her  work  in  relation  to  the  whole  field  of 
social  work,  and  in  relation  to  an  entire  so¬ 
ciety.  What  contribution  does  budgeting  bear 
to  an  understanding  of  the  broad  concept  of 
public  welfare?  In  the  first  place,  it  estab¬ 
lishes  by  a  scientific  process  reliable  data  about 
the  meaning  of  adequate  assistance  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  We  are  accustomed  to  describe 
adequate  assistance  as  that  amount  of  income 
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or  other  resources  which  will  maintain  a 
family  in  decency  and  health  according  to 
the  acceptable  standards  of  living  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  lives.  We  must  likewise 
think  of  raising  the  standard  of  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  decency  and  health  in  terms  of  human 
values  and  wise  expenditures  for  greater  per¬ 
manent  needs  to  the  community  and  to 
society  as  a  whole. 

Budgeting  delineates  for  us  the  structure  on 
which  decency,  health,  and  self-respect  are 
based  and  defines  their  realistic  meaning  in 
terms  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the 
larger  social  groups.  This  learning  process  of 
worker,  family,  and  community  promotes  a 
broader  concept  of  public  welfare,  makes 
possible  the  development  of  a  flexible  pro¬ 
gram  that  can  meet  the  real  needs  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  affords  the  best  possible  basis  for 
intelligent  and  fruitful  planning  and  assures 
equality  of  treatment  rather  than  mere  uni¬ 
formity. 

Budgeting  in  the  comprehensive  field  of 
social  case  work  may  serve  as  the  basis  for 
mass  as  well  as  individual  planning  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  It  is  business-like,  practical,  sound, 
and  tells  a  graphic  story  which  well  may  be 
the  basis  of  new  or  amended  legislation,  im¬ 
proved  policies  and  extended  co-operative  ven¬ 
tures  between  governmental  agencies  or  in 
local  community  organization.  As  a  method 
of  interpretation  there  is  no  surer  plan,  from 
the  foundation  which  is  the  individual  case, 
to  the  top-notch  governmental  agency. 

The  tangibilities  of  family  situations  are  of 
first  importance;  it  is  through  them  that  life’s 
intangibilities  are  expressed.  Budgeting  is  an 
analysis  of  the  tangible  assets  and  liabilities, 
realities  upon  which  planning  is  placed.  A 
standard  basic  budget  contains  the  items : 
Food,  shelter,  clothing  and  personal  upkeep, 
fuel  and  light,  household  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  recreation,  education,  health,  insurance 
and  other  essential  needs  as  carfare,  feed  for 
livestock,  garden  seed.  It  also  contains  items 
of  income,  as  wages,  property  income,  regu- 
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lar  contributions  from  relatives,  and  other  re¬ 
sources  as  gardens,  poultry,  cows,  pensions, 
compensations. 

It  is  neither  easy  to  plan  a  basic  budget  nor 
to  use  it  effectively  in  planning  assistance  and 
in  advising  with  families  on  the  planning  of 
their  own  expenditures.  To  maintain  a  wise 
balance  between  sound  standards  and  legiti¬ 
mate  flexibility  in  meeting  individual  needs  is 
a  real  challenge  to  both  the  worker  and  the 
recipient. 

We  should  not  expect  a  budgetary  plan  to 
work  miracles.  It  can  provide  a  family  with 
what  it  needs,  but  it  cannot  change  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  wants.  It  will  make  money  more 
adequate  only  in  so  far  as  non-essentials  are 
eliminated,  leaving  more  for  essentials.  It  does 
not  take  the  place  of  intelligent  marketing  and 
selection,  nor  raise  the  standard  of  living 
automatically.  Long-time  education  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  purchasing  and  knowledge  of  values 
are  necessary.  The  budget  cannot  and  should 
not  standardize  family  needs,  but  in  meeting 
these  needs  in  a  community  it  can  assume 
some  measure  of  equality  in  terms  of  goods 
and  services  rather  than  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Budgeting  as  a  tool  in  the  social  case  work 
process  may  be  summarized  in  the  following 
points : 


1.  It  determines  and  analyzes  need  in  terms 
of  the  individual  and  the  group  giving 
him  and  the  family  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  assisting  in  the  plan,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  a  common  ground  of  approach 
to  the  social  situation  and  strengthening 
the  client-worker  relationship. 

2.  It  assists  in  determining  the  individual’s 
feeling  about  his  situation,  and  in  utiliz¬ 
ing  his  maximum  capacity  for  becoming 
as  independent  as  possible. 

3.  It  assists  the  client  and  the  worker  in 
discovering  and  utilizing  both  individ¬ 
ual  and  community  resources. 

4.  It  fixes  responsibility  on  the  agency  and 
the  worker  to  see  that  the  client  secures 
the  amount  of  assistance  adequate  to 
insure  the  necessities  of  life,  and  to  see 
that  he  understands  the  reason  for  the 
amount  of  assistance. 

5.  It  shows  justification  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds,  thus  protecting  the  public,  the 
agency,  the  worker  and  the  client. 

6.  It  makes  available  accurate  data  and  re¬ 
search  material  which  may  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  legislation,  policy  making 
and  interpretation  of  the  broader  con¬ 
cept  of  public  welfare. 


BEST  SELLERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
recording  of  contemporary  books  in  the 
Foundation’s  sound  studios,  to  judge  from 
the  list  of  eighty  new  titles  which  the  studios 
have  scheduled  for  recording  between  now 
and  next  June.  Books  on  this  schedule  al¬ 
ready  completed  include  for  instance  such  re¬ 
cent  works  as:  The  Yearling,  by  Marjorie 
Kinnan  Rawlings;  South  by  Th underbird, 
by  Hudson  Strode;  Jalna,  by  Mazo  de  la 
Roche;  The  Epic  of  America,  by  James  Trus- 
low  Adams;  Northwest  Passage,  by  Kenneth 
Roberts;  and  The  Phantom  Crown ,  by  Ber- 
tita  Harding;  and  those  in  prospect  are  also 
characterized  by  a  greater  degree  of  mod¬ 
ernity. 

In  addition  to  leading  fiction  titles,  the 
books  selected  range  through  such  standard 
fields  as  biography,  travel,  science,  religion, 
history,  education,  and  classic  and  contempo¬ 
rary  drama. 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSE 

During  the  past  summer  the  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Foundation  conducted  a  summer 
school  for  colored  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  at  West  Virginia  State  College.  He  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Justin  P.  Dozier,  of  the  New 
York  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Miss  Georgia 
Lee  Abel,  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  session  lasted  for  eight  weeks  and  during 
the  last  six  of  these  was  supplemented  by  a 
demonstration  and  directed  teaching  school 
at  the  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Colored 
Deaf  and  Blind  which  occupy  an  adjoining 
campus.  The  courses  offered  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Conference  of  Superintendents 
of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

It  is  planned  to  continue  this  work  next  sum¬ 


mer  and  to  offer  courses  which  will  interest 
those  who  were  students  last  summer  as  well 
as  new  students.  A  certificate  will  be  awarded 
upon  the  completion  of  two  full  summers’ 
work  in  either  the  education  of  the  deaf  or  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

Although  most  colored  teachers  are  college 
graduates,  yet  they  have  had  practically  no 
opportunities  to  obtain  special  training.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  interest  in  this 
project  is  keen  throughout  the  South  and  that 
many  teachers  are  planning  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  It  is  hoped  that  every  school  or  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  colored  deaf  and  blind  in  which 
colored  teachers  are  employed  will  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  college  and 
the  special  courses  may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
John  W.  Davis,  President,  or  Dr.  Harrison 
Ferrell,  Dean,  West  Virginia  State  College, 
Institute,  West  Virginia. 

CELEBRITIES  MAKE  RECORDS 

In  recent  weeks  several  men  and  women 
whose  names  are  well-known  to  blind  and 
seeing  folk  alike  have  dropped  in  at  the 
Foundation  sound  studios  to  volunteer  their 
services  as  recorders  of  Talking  Books.  Neil 
Hamilton,  the  movie  star,  who  has  long  been 
interested  in  the  blind  men  and  women  on 
the  West  Coast,  visited  the  Foundation  dur¬ 
ing  his  recent  New  York  stay  and  recorded 
V aledictory  by  Mackinlay  Kantor.  Alexander 
Woollcott  added  a  few  more  pages  to  the 
Talking  Book  volume  which  he  is  editing 
for  the  Foundation,  and  which  he  calls  The 
Woollcott  Listener.  Two  actresses  also  visited 
the  studios.  Eva  LeGallienne  recorded  several 
short  stories  and  poems,  and  Mady  Christians 
acted  Ibsen’s  Hedda  Gabler. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


JOSEPH  E.  HEALY 

On  September  1,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Healy, 
formerly  Principal  of  Blair  Junior  High 
School,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  assumed  his  office 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Mr.  Healy  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  and  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  at  Columbia  University.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  social 
fraternity  and  Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honorary  fraternity.  He  entered  the 
military  service  in  1916  and  was  discharged 
in  1919. 

Besides  Mr.  Healy’s  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  principal  of  four  leading  high  schools 
in  Virginia,  he  has  a  long  record  of  service 
in  important  official  capacities.  He  served  for 
twelve  years  as  director  of  extension  work  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  organizing  the  Norfolk  Division  of 
the  college  in  1932.  Over  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  boards  of  directors  of  four  social  agencies. 
At  the  present  time,  he  is  president  of  the 
Virginia  Education  Association,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  planned  and  executed  one  of  the 
most  successful  conventions  the  state  has 
known. 

Mr.  Healy’s  wide  experience  and  profes¬ 
sional  standing  will  be  most  valuable  in  his 
new  position. 

PERKINS  APPOINTMENT 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  since 
1919  consultant  in  psychology  at  Perkins, 
retires  from  his  position  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  at  the  end  of  this  college  year,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  he  is 
to  become  associated  with  Perkins  Institution 


on  a  full-time  basis.  He  will  live  at  Perkins 
and  will  assume  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Personnel,  supervising  the  psychological 
work  and  undertaking  research  projects. 

Dr.  Hayes  has  pioneered  in  the  field  of  the 
psychology  of  blindness  and  is  widely  known 
through  his  adaptation  of  tests  and  his  writ¬ 
ings.  In  his  new  position  he  will  be  able  to 
give  entire  time  to  his  studies  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  blindness  and  to  carry  on  new 
projects  of  far-reaching  importance  at  Perkins 
Institution. 

Dr.  Hayes  will  continue  to  act  in  a  consult¬ 
ing  capacity  with  the  school  at  Overbrook 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

NEW  DIRECTOR  FOR  WYOMING 
AGENCY 

The  Wyoming  Division  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
has  recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Hinds  as  Director. 

Miss  Hinds,  a  native  of  Kansas,  studied  at 
Kansas  State  College,  did  graduate  work 
in  the  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Minnesota,  and,  during  the  summer  of  1939, 
took  the  resident  courses  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers  College 
(Ypsilanti). 

Miss  Hinds’  first  experience  was  in  uni¬ 
versity  extension  work  in  Kansas  and 
Wyoming.  In  1932,  after  her  training  in 
social  work,  she  returned  to  Wyoming  as  a 
county  executive  secretary  in  the  FERA  pro¬ 
gram.  She  was  later  appointed  as  Social 
Worker  in  the  Employment  Division  of  the 
State  WPA  program.  Upon  leaving  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Division,  she  joined  the  State  Wel¬ 
fare  Staff  as  Field  Supervisor,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1939  she  became  associated  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Miss  Hinds’  varied  experience  in  education 
and  social  work  should  prove  valuable  in  her 
new  position  as  Director  of  the  Division  for 
Deaf  and  Blind. 
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MRS.  GUY  M.  CAMPBELL 

Mrs.  Guy  Marshall  Campbell  died  on  All 
Saints’  Day,  November  i,  1939,  at  Warsop, 
Notts,  England,  where  she  had  gone  to  be 
with  her  sister  when  it  was  necessary  to 
evacuate  her  home  due  to  possible  air  raids 
over  London. 

Her  death  means  the  severance  of  the  last 
“Campbell”  link  with  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  Eng¬ 
land,  of  which  the  late  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
LL.D  .,  was  co-founder  in  1872. 

Louie  Bealby  Campbell  came  to  the  Royal 
Normal  College  as  a  teacher  in  1887  but  left 
after  six  months  to  accept  a  position  in  a 
school  for  sighted  children.  A  year  later, 
however,  she  returned  to  the  College  and,  in 
1892,  became  the  wife  of  the  principal’s 
oldest  son,  himself  a  teacher  in  the  College. 
Together  they  labored  to  uphold  the  spirit 
and  high  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  so  that  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guy  Marshall  Campbell  should  be  appointed 
the  successors  to  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Camp¬ 
bell  upon  their  retirement,  in  1912,  after  forty 
years  of  service. 

The  proof  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  ability  was 
recognized  in  her  promotion,  upon  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Guy  Campbell,  in  1929,  to 
the  office  of  Principal,  a  position  which  she 
held  until  July,  1934,  when,  due  to  failing 
health,  she  relinquished  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  College.  She,  however,  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  continued  until  her 
death  to  render  service  to  the  work  she  loved 
so  well  and  which  had  endeared  her  not  only 
to  the  pupils,  staff,  and  Board  of  Governors 
but  to  her  many  personal  friends. 

At  the  funeral  at  Christ  Church,  Upper 
Norwood,  Canon  Wilson  said,  “This  service 
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is  an  occasion  vested  with  far  more  than 
ordinary  interest  as  we  are  gathered  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  one  who 
bore  an  honored  name;  for  the  name  of 
Campbell  and  the  work  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  and  have  made  Norwood  known 
throughout  the  world.” 

Mrs.  Campbell,  upon  her  resignation  in 
1934,  was  succeeded  as  principal  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stone  of  Edinburgh,  who  resigned  in  1937 
when  the  present  principal,  Dr.  J.  N.  Lang- 
don,  was  appointed. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell. 

SIR  CHARLES  W.  LINDSAY 

Sir  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  who  began  his 
business  life  as  a  sightless  piano  tuner  and 
became  one  of  Canada’s  outstanding  workers 
for  the  blind,  died  at  his  home  in  Montreal 
on  November  7,  1939.  Sir  Charles,  who  was 
knighted  in  1935  for  his  aid  to  sightless  per¬ 
sons,  was  eighty-four  years  old. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Sir  Charles  attended  high 
school  there,  and  developed  a  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  pupil  and  an  athlete.  He  lost  his 
sight  at  nineteen  years,  and  for  a  while  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  studies.  He  later  at¬ 
tended  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
studied  piano  tuning. 

Returning  to  Montreal  in  1877,  he  entered 
the  piano  tuning  business  and  for  three  years 
had  office  space  in  the  store  of  a  confectioner. 
In  1883  he  established  his  first  store.  Over  a 
period  of  years  Sir  Charles  built  up  a  musical 
instrument  sales  company  that  had  branches 
throughout  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

In  1935  Knighthood  was  conferred  on  him 
by  King  George  V  in  recognition  of  his 
philanthropic  work. 

Sir  Charles  was  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Perkins  Institution;  Honorary 
President  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind;  Vice-President  of  the  Mackay 
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Institute  for  Protestant  Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind; 
and  associated  with  numerous  other  philan¬ 
thropic  agencies. 

To  quote  a  Montreal  editorial,  he  left  “a 
memory  that  will  grow  more  fragrant  and 
honored  with  the  passing  of  the  years,”  and 
this  will  be  particularly  true  among  the  blind 
and  their  friends  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

CHARLES  R.  DIEFFENBACH 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dieffen- 
bach  on  November  13  in  Jersey  City,  the 
blind  people  of  New  Jersey  lost  a  friend  of 
long  standing. 

Born  in  1872,  Mr.  Dieffenbach  lost  his  sight 
in  a  play  accident  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
later  attended,  first  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  afterward 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  On  leaving  school  he  in¬ 
tended  to  devote  himself  to  a  career  in  music, 
but,  on  his  father’s  death,  took  over  the  latter’s 
coal  business  which  he  carried  on  successfully 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  Dieffenbach  was  the  first  blind  man 
to  serve  on  the  Board  of  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  being  appointed  in 
1911  by  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was 
active  in  the  drafting  of  the  state  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  relief  for  the  needy  blind  and  worked 
actively  for  its  passage,  which  took  place  in 
1921.  In  1922  he  resigned  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  Board  but  retained  his  interest  in  the 
many  problems  of  the  blind  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

CAPTAIN  EDWIN  WAGNER 

Captain  Edwin  Wagner,  President  of  the 
Association  of  Polish  War  Blind  and  a  Deputy 
to  the  Polish  Diet  was  killed  with  all  his 
family  during  the  recent  bombardment  of 
Warsaw. 

He  entered  the  Polish  Army  as  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  had 


risen  to  the  rank  of  major,  being  the  youngest 
officer  of  that  rank  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  When  Poland  was  at  war  with  the  Red 
Army  of  Russia  in  1920,  Captain  Wagner  was 
blinded  in  battle  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  into 
Russia,  where  he  was  held  for  a  year. 

Upon  his  return  to  Poland  he  organized 
the  Polish  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  was  later 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for 
War  Veterans,  which  took  care  of  blinded 
and  otherwise  disabled  soldiers,  at  Lwow. 

Captain  Wagner  was  a  member  of  the 
Polish  Parliament  and  was  an  official  delegate 
of  the  Polish  Government  at  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  held  in  New 
York  in  1931. 

PHILIP  EDWARD  LAYTON 

Philip  Edward  Layton,  founder  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  of 
the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  died 
September  25,  1939,  in  Montreal. 

He  was  born  in  England  in  1859  and  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  thirteen  through  an 
accident.  He  studied  music  and  piano  tuning 
at  St.  George’s  Blind  School  (now  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind),  and  in  1880  was  ap¬ 
pointed  music  teacher  in  a  ladies’  school  in 
Norfolk.  He  entered  the  Royal  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  in  1883,  and  graduated  with  a  diploma 
in  1887. 

Unable  to  obtain  a  position  in  England  as 
organist,  he  went  to  Canada  in  1887,  where 
he  started  work  as  a  piano-tuner,  eventually 
founding  a  small  piano  business  which  grew 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Dominion. 

In  1908  Mr.  Layton  started  the  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind,  opening  a  library 
and  a  workshop.  In  1920  he  retired  from  the 
actual  direction  of  the  work  and  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association.  The  Canadian 
Federation  of  the  Blind  was  founded  and 
fathered  by  the  Montreal  Association,  one  of 
its  main  objects  being  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  pensions  for  the  blind. 
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Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — On  November 
1 6  a  memorial  dedicatory  program  honoring  the 
late  C.  Nevison  Roberts,  former  music  instructor  at 
the  School,  was  held  in  the  chapel.  The  program, 
under  the  direction  of  the  music  faculty,  included 
the  rendition  of  a  number  of  Mr.  Robert’s  vocal 
and  instrumental  compositions,  and  the  unveiling 
of  a  bronze  bust  of  the  former  teacher  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Edna  Roberts.  A  resume  of  his  life  was  given 
by  Mr.  Bernstein.  The  bronze  bust,  the  work  of 
Julius  Ayres,  prominent  East  Lansing  sculptor,  was 
presented  to  the  school  as  a  gift,  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  the  student  body.  .  .  .  The 
voice  department  of  the  School  has  fifty  members 
enrolled  in  its  mixed  chorus.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
a  large  enrollment  will  result  in  an  outstanding 
Christmas  concert,  an  operetta  later  in  the  year, 
an  Easter  cantata,  and  three  or  four  outstanding 
numbers  for  the  annual  spring  musical  in  May.  .  .  . 
The  manual  arts  department  has  added  three  new 
requirements  for  a  certificate  in  chair-caning.  These 
new  requirements  include  the  making  of  chair  seats 
from  imitation  rush,  close  woven  binder,  and  hick¬ 
ory  splint  work.  Thirty  boys  are  studying  the  course 
this  year.  .  .  .  The  piano  tuning  department  has  in¬ 
stituted  a  new  extension  service  this  year.  Any 
graduate  student  in  piano  tuning  may  call  upon  the 
School  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  a  problem  too 
difficult  to  solve  alone. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — When  Professor 
Donald  Parks,  Director  of  the  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Toledo,  inspected  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  shop  and  learned  that  the  sales  of  ardcles 
made  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  men  busy  all 
the  time,  he  suggested  that  samples  be  supplied  to 
the  University  and  he  would  secure  salesmen  from 
students  who  needed  to  augment  their  funds.  As  a 
result,  six  young  men  have  asked  for  samples  and 
instructions  and  will  canvass  the  city  for  sales.  .  .  . 
Clients  of  the  Society  have  co-operated  with  a  pho¬ 
tographer  in  making  pictures  of  the  various  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Society  which  will  be  used  to  advertise 
the  Lions’  Club  bazaar.  Funds  raised  by  the  bazaar 


will  be  used  to  purchase  glasses,  pay  hospital  bills, 
and  give  other  forms  of  relief  to  the  blind  who 
are  in  need. 

Minnesota  State  Organization  of  the  Blind. — On 
October  21  the  Organization  celebrated  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  home  for  the 
blind.  Music  was  furnished  by  a  chorus  of  blind 
people  and  addresses  were  given  by  members  of  the 
organization  and  by  guest  speakers. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  was  held  on  November  30  at  the 
Second  Baptist  Church.  Among  the  guest  speakers 
were  Mr.  James  C.  Jones,  Honorary  President  of  the 
Society,  and  the  Rev.  George  H.  Tolley.  Mr.  S.  M. 
Green  reported  on  the  Social  Service  Department, 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Erker  on  the  election  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Hardesty  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation 
of  Vision.  A  musical  program  was  presented  and 
refreshments  were  served. 

Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor. — The  Association  is  sponsoring  a 
new  bureau  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  This 
program  will  receive  co-operation  from  an  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  other 
charitable,  civic,  religious,  and  health  agencies  as 
well  as  from  Brooklyn  hospitals  and  physicians.  .  .  . 
Due  to  large  government  orders  for  mops  and  pil¬ 
low  cases,  the  Association  has  been  able  to  employ 
twenty  additional  blind  workers  in  its  sheltered  in¬ 
dustries  since  last  summer.  Enough  orders  are  in 
hand  to  keep  the  industries  busy  until  the  first  of 
May.  Nearly  one  hundred  handicapped  persons  are 
now  working  in  the  shops. 

California  School  for  the  Blind. — For  the  past 
year  the  School  has  been  experimenting  with  various 
extra-curricular  activities,  and  at  present  the  activities 
are  as  follows:  A  Student  Body,  the  officers  of  which 
are  in  complete  charge  of  assemblies;  a  Press  Club 
which  issues  the  school  paper  monthly;  a  Chess 
Club  which  engages  in  tournaments  with  chess 
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clubs  in  various  schools;  a  Junior  Agriculture  Club 
which  has  a  garden  of  its  own;  a  Senior  Agriculture 
Club  which  has  just  started  a  rabbit-raising  project; 
a  Dramatics  Club,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  write 
and  to  present  plays;  a  French  Club,  designed  to 
foster  an  interest  in  the  speaking  of  French  and  to 
increase  familiarity  with  French  customs;  a  Book 
Club,  composed  of  the  girls  in  the  lower  grades  who 
are  interested  in  furthering  their  knowledge  of  good 
literature;  and  the  Jazz  Band,  organized  and 
directed  by  the  students. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind . — In  October  the 
School  began  publishing  The  Braille  Voice  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  This  magazine  will  be  issued  three  times  a 
year — October,  January,  and  April.  It  is  essentially  a 
school  paper  and  is  primarily  of  interest  to  the 
student  body,  former  pupils,  and  graduates  of  the 
School.  It  will  contain  accounts  of  school  happen¬ 
ings  written  by  the  pupils.  It  is  hoped  that  articles 
contributed  by  former  pupils  and  graduates  will  be 
printed  from  time  to  time.  This  publication  is  sent 
free  of  charge,  and  if  any  former  pupils  or  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  School  have  been  overlooked,  their 
names  will  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  upon 
request. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. — A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  the 
School  after  Monday  morning  chapel.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers,  who  have  taken  interesting  trips  or  done  any¬ 
thing  during  vacations  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  students,  are  requested  to  speak  before  the 
student  body.  Among  those  staff  members  who 
have  addressed  the  students  after  the  chapel  exer¬ 
cises  are:  Mr.  Cowgill;  Miss  Bullard;  Mrs.  Holcomb, 
Matron  of  Overbrook;  Mrs.  O.  Lewis,  Teacher  of 
the  Opportunity  Class;  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  and  Chief  of  the  Psychology  De¬ 
partment  at  Overbrook;  and  Mr.  H.  Hartung, 
Teacher  of  Crafts.  .  .  .  The  Harrisburg  Convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children  took  place  on  October  6  and 
7.  A  number  of  the  staff  members  from  Overbrook 
attended.  ...  A  play,  “Columbus  Before  the  Court 
of  Spain,”  was  given  on  Columbus  Day.  .  .  .  “The 
Jack  O’Lantern  Hero”  was  the  name  of  the  play 
given  Hallowe’en  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Charlton.  The  girls  held  a  masquerade  march  in  the 
gymnasium,  and  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  most 


original  and  funniest  costumes.  Parties  took  place  in 
the  six  cottages  on  both  sides  of  the  School,  and 
prizes  were  given  for  the  cleverest  stunts.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Cowgill  attended  the  tenth  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Berks  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  Mr.  Donald  Christ,  a 
professional  player  of  the  marimba,  gave  a  marimba 
concert  at  the  School.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Waldemar  Dabrowski  of  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of 
Overbrook  holds  its  meeting  once  a  month  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  At  the  November  meeting,  Miss  Mary 
V.  Gutteridge,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  spoke  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight 
years. 

Oregon  Blind  Trade  School  and  Commission  for 
the  Blind. — Seven  blind  persons  are  now  engaged  in 
the  tire  mat  program.  .  .  .  An  open  house,  held 
November  15,  brought  over  five  hundred  visitors 
to  the  School.  .  .  .  The  school  program  is  now  using 
the  services  of  three  blind  teachers  provided  by  the 
WPA  for  work  in  the  School  and  in  the  homes. 
They  are  working  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Myers,  and  have  started  a  new  course  on  the  proper 
procedure  in  dialing  the  telephone.  The  telephone 
company  provided  a  special  instructor  for  the  three 
teachers.  ...  A  new  field  officer  has  been  added  to 
the  program,  and  he  has  already  brought  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blind  people  to  the  attention  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  .  .  .  the  School  has  full  charge  and  care 
of  the  pianos  of  all  public  schools  in  Portland. 

New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind. — The 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Concord  on 
October  9.  The  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Marble  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Supreme  Court  was  elected  President  to 
succeed  the  Hon.  Peter  Woodward. 

Perkins  Institution. — Norman  S.  Case,  Jr.,  Perkins 
graduate  of  1936,  has  been  awarded  the  Francis  Way- 
land  Scholarship  at  Brown  University.  .  .  Andrea 
Caroselli  and  Philip  Small,  graduate  students  in 
music,  have  been  performing  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  on  Station  WHDH,  Boston.  .  .  A  new  leaflet 
on  Children  of  the  Silent  Night  has  been  prepared 
and  mailed  to  those  interested  in  following  the 
activities  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Department.  With  the 
folder  went  an  appeal  for  funds  needed  to  continue 
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this  work.  .  .  During  the  week-end  of  November  17 
the  girls  of  the  Upper  School  had  as  their  guests 
twenty  girls  and  their  teachers  coming  from  Over¬ 
brook,  the  New  York  Institute,  the  Connecticut 
School,  and  the  Baltimore  School,  carrying  on  the 
custom  of  Play  Day  instituted  last  year  at  Overlea. 
In  addition  to  the  program  of  entertainment  and 
the  Play  Day  activities  at  the  School,  three  historical 
tours  were  planned  covering  Boston,  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  the  Waywide  Inn  at  Sudbury;  and  on 
Sunday  morning  many  girls  attended  Watertown 
churches  with  Perkins  students. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind. — The  six¬ 
teenth  winter  performance  of  the  Lighthouse 
Players,  a  little  theatre  group  composed  entirely  of 
blind  girls,  was  presented  in  the  Little  Theatre  on 
December  8  and  9.  The  cast  of  the  play,  Mystery  at 
Greenfingers,  included  Margaret  Foley,  Ruth  As- 
kenas,  Lillian  Hillman,  Sarah  Rae,  Mayme  Tietel- 
baum  and  Rose  LiCalsi.  The  four  male  roles  in  the 
play  were  filled  by  sighted  young  men. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Venango 
County  Branch ). — The  residence  of  the  late  C.  H. 
Weaver,  406  West  First  Street,  has  been  purchased 
as  a  center  for  work  among  the  blind  of  the  county 
by  the  Association.  The  first  floor  of  the  new  home 
will  contain  the  general  office,  rooms  for  social 
purposes  and  meetings,  a  workshop,  and  a  store¬ 
room  for  materials.  The  second  floor  of  the  home 
will  be  the  living  quarters  of  the  Venango  County 
Branch  superintendent. 

New  Jersey  Blind  Mens  Association. — The  annual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Association  includes  a 


brief  history  of  “Camp  Happiness,”  the  summer 
vacation  home  at  Leonardo,  New  Jersey,  which  is 
operated  by  the  Association.  Founded  in  1927,  the 
camp  has  grown  rapidly  and  has  twice  expanded  its 
quarters.  The  most  recent  addition  was  a  recreation 
hall,  opened  and  dedicated  in  July,  1939,  and  named 
Adickes  Hall  in  honor  of  William  J.  Adickes,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Association.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1939,  more  than  two  hundred 
blind  men  enjoyed  vacations  at  Camp  Happiness. 
Funds  to  maintain  the  camp  are  derived  largely 
from  entertainments  staged  by  the  Association  in 
which  most  of  the  principal  parts  are  taken  by  the 
blind  members. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. — The  length  of 
the  high  school  course  has  been  extended  to  five 
years  in  order  to  give  blind  students  an  opportunity 
to  cover  the  same  work  as  pupils  in  the  public  high 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  studies  in 
music  and  industrial  arts,  without  too  great  pressure. 
The  new  plan  also  affords  more  time  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  which  are  valuable  in  develop¬ 
ing  individual  initiative  and  a  well-rounded  per¬ 
sonality. 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  (Indiana). 
— The  Board  is  sponsoring  a  WPA  Project,  which 
is  near  completion,  for  the  renovation  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  which  the  organization  has  been  housed. 
The  changes  have  made  it  possible  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  install  new  industries,  and  to  add  storage 
space.  The  entire  building  has  been  painted,  some 
of  the  rooms  plastered,  and  a  ventilating  system  has 
been  installed. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


New  England  volunteers  who  are  interested 
in  having  information  regarding  preliminary 
plans  for  the  series  of  discussions  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  be  held  at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  should  write  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Far¬ 
rell,  Director. 

Among  the  volunteer  service  bureaus  of  the 
country  taking  an  interest  in  helping  to  sup¬ 
ply  volunteers  to  assist  the  blind  is  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Bureau  of  Rhode  Island,  Providence.  Miss 
Ruth  Jennings,  Executive  Secretary,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  in  touch  with  the  Rhode  Island 
public  and  private  agencies  to  determine  what 
their  future  needs  for  volunteers  may  be. 
Agencies  interested  in  knowing  how  this  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  is  being  developed,  may 
address  Miss  Jennings  at  81  North  Main  Street, 
Providence.  Work  for  the  blind  will  also  be 
discussed  in  the  volunteer  training  course 
which  this  Bureau  is  sponsoring  in  the  spring. 

Agencies  for  the  blind  which  are  consider¬ 
ing  preparing  a  manual  for  the  use  of  volun¬ 
teers  working  with  them,  will  undoubtedly 
want  to  profit  by  the  splendid  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Minneapolis  YWCA.  The  ABC  Boo\ 
for  Volunteers  contains  information  arranged 
in  such  a  way  to  be  suggestive  to  agencies  in 
our  own  field.  As  a  sequel  to  The  ABC  Boo\, 
the  Minneapolis  YWCA  has  published  The 
IJK  Boo\  of  the  YWCA  for  Board  Members . 
Copies  of  one  or  both  of  these  attractively 
mimeographed  booklets  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Minneapolis  YWCA. 

State-wide  participation  of  Iowa  Lions  Clubs 
in  helping  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  to  ob¬ 
serve  American  Education  Week  is  described 
as  follows  by  Leslie  M.  Hays,  Superintendent 
of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind: 

The  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  faculty  carries 
out  a  Parent  Education  Program  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  state  of  Iowa. 


In  an  effort  to  acquaint  the  parents  with  the  school 
program,  and  as  a  result  obtain  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  parents  and  teachers,  the  faculty  extended 
an  invitation  to  all  parents  to  visit  the  school  dur¬ 
ing  American  Education  Week.  In  carrying  out 
this  plan  the  Vinton  Lions  Club  assisted  by  con¬ 
tacting  other  clubs  throughout  the  state,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  have  a  committee  get  in  touch  with 
parents  living  in  their  locality,  and  urge  them  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  visit  the  school.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  response  of  parents,  the  clubs  through¬ 
out  the  state  must  have  done  a  grand  and  thor¬ 
ough  job.  Out  of  150  homes  came  91  parents  from 
all  corners  of  the  state.  They  slept  in  the  dormi¬ 
tories  with  their  children,  ate  at  the  tables  with 
their  children,  and  observed  their  children  at 
work  in  the  classrooms.  Many  of  the  parents  saw 
the  school  in  operation  for  the  first  time.  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  parents  at  the  school,  the 
state  was  divided  into  four  sections,  and  parents 
from  each  section  were  urged  to  visit  the  school 
on  a  day  designated  for  their  section.  Evening 
meetings  were  arranged  and  conducted  by  the 
Guidance  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  Mr. 
Ryan,  Miss  Abel,  Miss  Arthaud,  and  Mr.  Hays. 
Parents  and  teachers  discussed  the  school  and 
home  problems  informally.  Out  of  the  discussions 
came  a  plan  to  organize  a  permanent  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association.  The  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  student  body,  and  parents  are  in  high  praise 
of  the  parent  visitation  period,  and  are  looking 
iorward  to  a  repetition  of  the  meeting  next  year. 
We  wish  to  thank  the  Vinton  Lions  Club  for  their 
co-operation  in  initiating  the  plan.  We  also  wish 
to  thank  the  district  governers  and  local  Lions 
Clubs  throughout  the  state  for  contacting  the 
parents  personally,  and  in  many  cases  supplying 
transportation  to  parents  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  unable  to  make  the  journey  to  Vinton. 

Volunteers  will  undoubtedly  be  interested 
in  reading  the  Foundation’s  new  bulletin, 
Christmas  and  the  Blind,  which  was  issued 
early  in  December  with  the  co-operation  of 
private  associations,  state  agencies,  and  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Copies  of  the  bulletin  have  been  distributed  to 
private  associations  throughout  the  country. 

MacEnnis  Moore 


FEDERAL  STAND  CONCESSIONS 
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FEDERAL  STAND  CONCESSIONS 

The  following  state  agencies  have  been  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to 
administer  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  (pro¬ 
viding  for  stand  concessions  to  blind  persons 
in  Federal  buildings)  in  their  respective  areas: 

Arkansas.  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,  Little  Rock. 

Kansas.  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  Special  Welfare  Services,  Topeka. 

Maine.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service, 
State  Capitol,  Augusta. 

New  Mexico.  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Room  19,  114  East  Marcy 
Street,  Santa  Fe. 

Vermont.  Division  for  the  Blind,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  Montpelier. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  thirty-eight 
states  of  which  the  designated  state  agencies 
were  listed  in  the  February  (1937),  December 
(I937),  and  February  (1939)  issues  of  the 
Outloo\. 

A  blind  person  who  wishes  to  secure  a  stand 
concession  in  a  Federal  building  should 
apply  directly  to  the  designated  agency  in  his 
state. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PENSION 
STATISTICS1 

In  the  two-year  period,  January,  1937  to 
December  1938,  the  number  of  blind  pen¬ 
sioners  in  Pennsylvania  rose  from  9,738  to 
12,028,  an  increase  of  2,290. 

The  age  distribution  of  new  cases  (64  per 
cent  over  65  years)  indicates  that  the  chief 
causes  of  blindness  are  those  associated  with 
advancing  years.  In  the  absence  of  counter¬ 
balancing  factors,  it  seems  likely  that  the  pen¬ 
sion  list  will  continue  to  increase  so  long  as 
the  present  population  trend  (increasing  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  upper  age  groups)  continues. 

In  1938,  Pennsylvania  paid  out  $4,178,471  in 
pensions  to  the  blind.  During  this  period 
only  149  cases  were  restored  to  sight,  (1.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  case  load). 

It  is  reported  that  24  per  cent  of  the  pen¬ 
sioners  are  blind  from  cataract  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  these  could  probably  have  vision  re¬ 
stored  or  improved  by  proper  surgical  care. 
This  would  represent  a  reduction  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  per  year  in  the  pension  load, 
if  all  such  operations  were  successful. 


1  Information  from  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance 
Statistics.  February,  1939. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind ,  Inc., 

(a  Delaware  Corporation ) 

/y  West  16th  Street ,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(  Signature) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Ruth  S.  Brush  is  a  Regional  Representative 
for  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  in  the 
New  England  States. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  The  Seeing  Eye,  has  been  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
founded  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Campbell. 


C.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician  for  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

Marjorie  Sidney  is  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as 
indicated  below: 


•Professional  member 
Participating  member 
Contributing  member 
Associate  member  .  . 
Sustaining  member  . 
Patron  member  .... 


$  2.00  yearly  □ 

5.00  yearly  □ 
10.00  yearly  □ 
25.00  yearly  □ 
50.00  yearly  □ 
100.00  yearly  □ 


Name 


Date 


Business  Address 


Residence  Address 


*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work,  for  the  blind. 


Braille  Typewriter 

In  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  are  incorporated 
many  of  the  convenient  features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well  as  the  more 
desirable  characteristics  of  the  Hall  and  other  braille  machines.  The  L.  C.  Smith  & 
Corona  Typewriters,  Inc.,  manufactures  this  machine  for  the  Foundation  at  a  price 
which  yields  little  or  no  profit  to  the  company.  The  high  quality  of  workmanship 
which  characterizes  the  products  of  this  company  assures  the  best  possible  machine. 

Desirable  Features 

A  paper  feed  which  permits  re-insertion  for  correction 

A  line-spacer  lever  which  takes  care  of  carriage  return  and  line  spacing  in 
one  operation 

A  back-spacer  key  which  facilitates  corrections 

A  carriage-release  lever  which  makes  possible  easy  and  rapid  shifting  of  the 
carriage  to  any  position 

A  paper-release  lever  and  paper  guide  which  make  convenient  the  accu¬ 
rate  insertion  of  the  paper 

Paper-rest  arms  which  hold  the  paper  flat  while  it  is  being  rolled  out  of  the 
machine 

Adjustable  margin  stops,  air  cushion  feet  and  a  carriage-lock  lever  which 
holds  the  machine  rigid  while  being  carried 

Price  $40  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carrying  Case  $3.50  extra 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

The  new  models  in  reading  machines  for  the  Talking  Books  are  now  announced.  In  them 
inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  bring  to  the  blind  increasing  excellence  in  sound  repro¬ 
duction. 

Here  is  the  list  of  available  models,  revised  to  date: 


S-10  Portable  spring-driven,  with  headphones,  without 

loudspeaker  or  radio . $25.00 

U-13  Portable  electrically-driven,  with  headphones, 
without  loudspeaker  or  radio;  may  be  connected 
by  competent  radio  man  with  most  radios  (A.C. 

&D.C.) . $29.00 

U-14  Portable,  electrically-driven;  with  loudspeaker 

but  no  radio  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* . $39.00 

AC-15  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loudspeaker  (A.C.  only)  *.$49.00 

Note:  Model  AC-15  supersedes  Model  AC-12; 
^Headphones  if  desired  are  $2.00  additional. 


U-16  Portable  electric  five-tube  radio-phonograph 
combination,  with  loud-speaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)* 

. $52.00 

U-17  Console  radio-phonograph  combination,  modern¬ 
istic  style  walnut  cabinet,  with  12"  high  fidelity 
loudspeaker  (A.C.  &  D.C.)  contains  7  tube 
radio  set,  foreign  short  waves  and  broadcast 


band.  Size  35y2  x  22y2  x  14y2"* . $100.00 

U-21  Same  style  as  Model  U-17,  but  contains  13  tube 
radio  set.* . $120.00 


Model  U-16  replaces  Model  U-10 

Express  charges  on  all  machines  extra 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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